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GEORGE YOUNG, M.V.O. 
Recipient ot The Yale Review Award, 1928-29. 
Author of Egypt, Diplomacy Old and New, co-author with Commander J. M. Kenworthy ot 
Freedom of the Seas. 


Hon. Elihu Root and Mr. John Finley have consented 
to act as members of the Committee of Judges for The Yale 
Review Award Committee of 1929-30. The name of the 
third member of the committee will be announced later. 
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Last Word in Encyclopaedia Perfection 
This new Britannica immediately takes its 


place as the one pre-eminent 

_ American work of reference— 

' the last word in encyclopaedia 
perfection. 

Never has there been assem- 
bled together in one enterprise 
such a wealth of learning. All 
the universities, al/ the learned 
professions, all the great in- 
dustries, all the pastimes have 
contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge For All 


It is a law library for the 
lawyer, a medical digest for the 
doctor, a universal history for 
the historian, a commercial uni- 
versity for the business man— 
and a compendium of all the 
arts and sciences for the aver- 
age reader. Here is “the cos- 
mos between covers.” 


Nothing is too profound to 
baffle it, and nothing too famil- 
iar to escape its informing 
touch. And on every subject it 
speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 

All the World’s Treasures 

of Art and Illustration 


Among the many new features that 
will astonish and delight everyone 


Note these facts 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations 


Written by 3,500 of 
Remember — this is a new 
not be improved in any way— 
This feature alone marks a tre- 
have been laid under 
“The most excit- 
and the whole world is 


Greatest Knowledge 

the World’s Most 

book. Only a small amount of 

en retained from pre- 

who turns these pages is the wealth 
mendous advance. All the world’s 
tribute to adorn and 
ing book of 1929,”as- fj 
echoing that verdict. 


Name 


This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine Brown Mahog- 
any, is included with every set 
of the new Britannica. 


Completely New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA CA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely 
recast from cover to cover—the new 
: Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclo- 
_ paedia Britannica is ready. Thisisthe superb 
“humanized” Britannica which hascaptured 
the attention of the whole civilized world. 
_ Three years of intensive effort—the co- 
_ operation of 3,500 of the world’s foremost 

_authorities—the expenditure of more than 

000,000 before a single volume was 
: printed—these are merely a few high lights 
_ in the preparation of the new Edition. 


This is a Britannica year! Here i: 
your opportunity to join the thou 
sands who will buy this new edition 
now, while it is new—fresh fron 
the presses. You owe it to yoursel 
to learn further details regardin; 
this magnificent series of volumes 


Extremely Low Price 
And due to the economies of mas 
production, the price is extremel 
low. Easy payments, if desired- 
a deposit of only $5 brings the com 
plete set with bookcase table t 
your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 
We have just prepared a handsom 


new 56-page booklet containin | 


numerous color-plates, maps, etc 
from the new edition and givin 
full information about it. We wai 
you to have a copy free. 

The demand is great— you shou 
act promptly if you are interested 
owning a set of the first printing or tl 
present favorable terms. Just fill in tl 
handy coupon and mail it today. 


YR9-Al 


Book Ever Produced 
Eminent Authorities 
text — material which could | 
vious editions. 
and beauty of the illustrations. 
treasures of art and photography 
illuminate the text. | 
serts a leading critic, l 


MAIL this Coupon TODAY L:: 


Address 


State. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. INC, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica together with full informa- 
tion concerning bindings, low price offer and 
easy terms of payment. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


YeatH oF A Hero, dy Ricnarp ALDINGTON, 
Covici, Friede. 

Cue Garaxy, dy Susan Ertz, Appleton. 

Cury Sroorep To Foity, 4y ELten Giascow, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

\TMOSPHERE OF Love, Jy ANDRE Maurots, 
by J. Appleton. 

Quiet on THE WesTERN Front, Jy Ericu 
M. Remaroug, by A. W. Wueen, Little, 
Brown. 

Var, Lupwic Renn, by W. & E. Muir, 
Dodd, Mead. 

‘He Wave, dy Evetyn Scorr, Cape & Smith. 

‘AREWELL TO Parapise, dy Frank THIEss, 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Knopf. 

‘Lass Reunion, dy Franz WerrFet, ¢r. dy 
W. Cuampsers, Simon & Schuster. 

Tuoucut oF Daisy, Epmunp 
Scribner. 


HE World War has not yet given us a 

masterpiece of imaginative integration to 
ut beside Tolstoi’s vast panorama. And it is 
nprobable that it will produce a novel with 
re sweep of War and Peace, for two reasons 
1at have more to do with the mechanism of 
10dern warfare than with the advent of lit- 
rary ability. One is the chasm that the in- 
snsity of the new front-line fighting has 
pened between the combatant and the non- 
ombatant. Of this chasm Herr Remarque in 
ne chapter of his narrative, showing a Ger- 
ian soldier on leave for a brief visit to his 
ome, and M. Raynal in his extraordinary 
lay, built wholly on a similar leave of a 
‘rench soldier, have made us sharply aware. 
‘he other reason is the isolation of nation 
rom nation, and even division from division, 
1 wartime, made possible by the present in- 
‘ruments of combat, censorship, and propa- 
anda. To see all sides of the conflict of 1914- 
8, it is necessary to read Orenburgsky and 
‘weig, Stallings and Mottram, Raynal and 
heriff, Remarque and Duhamel, Heming- 
ray, dos Passos, and Ford. 

It is no coincidence that the most memo- 
ible novels of the current season deal in some 
vay with the war. For it has now receded just 
ar enough so that we can for the first time 
ully realize how profoundly it has dominated 


and still dominates both international action 
and international thought. 

Not all the novels that it has recently moti- 
vated face it directly. Thiess’s sensitive and 
wistful picture of a German boyhood—up to 
1913—Farewell to Paradise, and Werfcl’s 
ironic, masterly study in the annihilation of 
youthful genius, Class Reunion, do not relate 
to the facts of war, but they are nevertheless 
conditioned by its shock. Evelyn Scott’s ambi- 
tious chronicle reconstructs our own Civil 
War, but in the mood of the later war, stress- 
ing the frustration and disillusionment it 
brought with it, its submergence of the indi- 
vidual, the bitterness of its contrasts between 
suffering and smugness. Vivid as many of its 
incidents are, the whole does not rise as it 
should above its component scenes—perhaps 
because the constant shifting and minute 
painting of these scenes required by the novel 
method Mrs. Scott has adopted are unsuited to 
so long a book. 

The Galaxy, which follows the fortunes 
of an English family through three genera- 
tions, has been compared with The Forsyte 
Saga. The comparison is hardly fair to Miss 
Ertz, the length of whose work is but a small 
fraction of that of Mr. Galsworthy’s volumi- 
nous document. If, however, the disparity in 
physical proportions is allowed for, it still 
clearly falls short of The Forsyte Saga in 
qualities of craftsmanship and penetration, 
where comparison is more justified. Neverthe- 
less, it is a competent, forthright novel, out- 
lining an interesting social process—the los- 
ing game of the impoverished, unadaptable 
gentry in the last forty years and the intru- 
sion by marriage into their households of men 
of humbler origin but prosperous business ca- 
reers. The main emphasis is placed upon the 
successive steps away from the Victorian ideas 
of marriage, dramatized in the life cycle of 
one woman that nearly fills the book. In the 
last phase of this narrative we see the struggle 
of nations from the point of view of a hand- 
ful of non-combatants. There is no hysteria, 
but Miss Ertz makes us feel that even for 
these quiet level-minded people, who finally 
muddle through, the world of the war period 
was a Heartbreak House. , 


(continued on page x) 
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1200 PAGES 


“This grand work, surely the greatest 
anthology of detective stories ever com- 
piled, is a real Bible for all crime lovers. 
| have consumed two or three hundred 
pages in small doses and still hap- 


e Book-of-the Month Club's choice for August and | dare venture that they 
ve never picked a more Popular Book’ 


OMNIBUS OF CRIME 


EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


— Lewis Gannett, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


THE 


62 STORIES 


“This amazingly complete detective 
story anthology is a study besides which 
the most fantastic entry in Burkes’ Peer- 
age or the Almanack de Gotha seems 
pale.” —N. Y. Sun 


pily have nearly a thousand to go.” 
—Christopher Morley 


“Here are some sixty-two detective, 
mystery and horror stories by master 
craftsmen —1177 sizable pages, 
and 329 more thrills than com- 
monly come at $3. 00— Now go 


ahead and feast.” 


—WN. Y.Herald-Tribune 


IDOLS BEHIND 
ALTARS 


ANITA BRENNER 


Here is a book not about Mexico, 
but of it; its people, its history, 
its very life, its artists, since it is 
only as artists that Mexicans can 
be intelligible. Here are Pancho 
Villa, Zapata, the passionate Reb- 
el, the Marvelous Child Fidencio, 
and Posada the Prophet—all art- 
ists — magnificent artists of life. 


Miss Brenner was assisted by the 
National University of Mexico in 
the collection of her material, 
most of which is absolutely new 
and gained from exploration of 
old colonial missions andthe 
craft centers of the Indians. 


SECOND LARGE 
PRINTING, $5.00 


Second Hundred Thousand! 
$3.00 


you CAN'T 
PRINT THAT 
GEORGE SELDES 


Expelled from Italy, driven from 
Fiume, arrested in Rumania, and 
deported from Russia, in his ef- 
forts to obtain “‘the truth behind 
the news.” 

Seldes, in a volume termed 
shockingly indiscreet, gorgeously 
arresting, and magnificently fas- 
cinating, “by the Brooklyn 
Eagle’’— A bang-up adventure 
story, a thrill- packed-in-every- 
chapter kind of story, buzzing with 
intrigue, scandal and murder in 
high places, ‘by the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post,” has at last printed his 
censored mangled stories. 

“No list, short or long should fail to 
include this living chronicle of high 
adventure; —-worthy of thePulitzer 
prize.“’—Ernest Gruening. 


SEVENTH LARGE 
PRINTING, $4.00 


“Although the collection is designed 

to entertain ond admirably so, it is 

nevertheless a scholarly contribution 

worthy of a place in any library, not 
only for the high quality of the 
craftsmanship inthe stories chosen, 
but also as an illuminating study 
of a literary genre. 


—St. Louis Post Dispatch 


SENSE 


AND SENSUALITY 
SARAH SALT 


“Sarah Salt has employed her 
compelling technique brilliantly 
and unfalteringly. With Sense 
and Sensuality she takes her 
place as an arresting and impor- 
tant figure among contemporary 
English authors. 

“A considerable portion of con- 
temporary London society forms 
the fabric for Sense and Sensu- 
ality, that intelligent, too-aware 
middle class which has striven 
since the war to approach human 
relationships in a rapidly chang- 
ing world with a sophisticated 
and civilized tolerance. 

‘Miss Salt's deft synthesis of many 
manners gives her novel a mag- 
nificent sweep and pace, and at 
the same time a broad range of 
overtones."" — New York Times 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING, $2.50 


PAYSON & CLARKE, LTD.—4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK "| 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Miss Glasgow and Mr. Wilson, and, to a 
less extent, M. Maurois, are concerned with 
after-effects of these shattering four years on 
their characters. In Atmosphere of Love, 
M. Maurois admits them only as an interlude 
of silence between the two parts of his book. 
Yet they intrude with their power to unsettle 
lives, by a chance meeting or an estrangement 
of enforced separation, into this story of a 
modern Frenchman, whose features, like 
those of the woman he most loved, emerge 
from his pages with a rare delicacy and a 
clarity worthy of Stendhal, if without Stend- 
hal’s firmness of line. 

Miss Glasgow in a subtitle refers to her 
new novel, They Stooped to Folly, as a 
“Comedy of Morals,” and these words accu- 
rately cover a large part of it devoted to a 
witty and somewhat satirical post-mortem of 
an order of Virginia society that was dying 
before 1914. But the war gave it a final 
quietus, at the same time creating fresh vital 
elements: the hard or broken, blatant or atti- 
tudinizing adventurers of the new generation. 
These war-ridden young people have been pre- 
sented with greater realism, I think, by others. 
The chief contribution of the book to the 
understanding of our times—and it is a sub- 
stantial one for which its subtitle does not pre- 
pare the reader—lies in the finely realized 
character of the woman, oppressed by the old 
order yet never conquered by it, harassed by 
the new yet not fully apprehending it, who 
leaves behind at her death the unfinished letter 
to her husband in which the last words are: 
“Before it is too late, there is something I 
wish to say to you—” 

Mr. Wilson’s novel bids farewell to the old 
Greenwich Village—refuge of individualists 
, who came from the small towns to live there 

after their own ideas and ideals—and to the 
Washington Square of a decade ago, under 
whose arch the flood of war surged, causing 
unsightly wreckage. The four years are pres- 
ent only in their reverberations, but these 
sound insistently in the reader’s ears like the 


tragic echo in The Duchess of Malfi. In so 


far as the book is an illuminating histor: of 
young American intellectual’s relations to } 
war memories and his post-war world, to tj 
dead and the living who have helped to for; 
his mind—Sophocles, Grosbeake, Bammy 
Rita Cavanagh, Dostoevsky—it has a val 
which will assure it of permanence. But th 
reflections on Dostoevsky awaken a nostalgj 
for something more, something that 
Thought of Daisy does not supply—an inj 
plicit revelation of human warmth and ric) 
ness over and above what the finest critic, 
portraiture can give—such a passionate no\: 
indeed, as a modern Dostoevsky might ha 
written. 

Remarque, Aldington, and Renn deal wit 
the war years in their actual and terrible pa 
sage at the front. Renn’s book, which travers 
them all as a German sergeant saw them, | 
the force of autobiography rather than fictic 
scanting motives but providing an impressi) 
mass of detailed observations—with evide: 
fidelity, since they do not curry favor for th 
narrator. In contrast, Mr. Aldington’s Dea 
of a Hero, presenting an English warrior in 
narrative of caustic vigor, imposes its imagina 
tive design with a fierce indignation upon ms 
terials that, allowed more freedom, mizi 
have spoken more eloquently for themsel\: 


Into this sea of blood—and heroism, { 
the word brooks no denial—Remarque’s 4 
Quiet on the Western Front juts out— 
black, rock headland. Whatever its limitati 
as a document of humanity transcending m 
tional differences, or as a pure work of art,! 
comes close enough to universality—to the « 
perience of the unknown soldier—to ha 
made its rugged power felt in many countris 
it has moments of overwhelming reali 
Brutal, vital, as war itself, it demands to» 
read, 


The sun will in due season close all ti 
wounds of the Great War, but if they are! 
heal without danger of infection to the who 
body of society, they must be kept open for 
long time to come. Books of such integr 
as these will keep them open—and then the 
will be the scars—H.M. 


(continued on page x11) 
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Fall Appleton Books 


LA FAYETTE 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


he publication of this remarkable 

raphy is one of the major events 
of the fall publishing season of 1929. 
Mr. Whitlock’s portrait of the great 
French liberal, the product of over 
ten years research and writing, stres- 
ses no one side of the hero’s person- 
lity but presents him as he appeared 
to those who knew him most inti- 
mately during his life. 

Two volumes. Illustrated. $10.00 


LETTERSof DISRAELI 


TO LADY CHESTERFIELD 
and LADY BRADFORD 


Edited by the Marquis of Zetland. 
Foreword by André Maurois 


Disraeli had the quality of always 
being surprising and here he excels 
himself in letters which until now 
have been guarded and most of which 
not published. There emerges from 
this remarkable correspondence not 
only the picture of Dizzy in love, but 
an immense amount of important in- 
formation about the political and 
social life of England. 

Two volumes. Illustrated. $10.00 


EMINENT ASIANS 


By JOSEF W. HALL 
(Upton Close) 


Studies of the six personalities of 
modern times who have played the 
most important parts in the history 
of the East—Sun Yat-sen, Yamagata, 
lto, Ghandi, Stalin and Mustapha 
Kemal. Illustrated. $5.00 


FOCH 


My Conversations with the Marshal 
By RAYMOND RECOULY 


lhis startling record of Foch’s opin- 
ions and personality, set down by a 
most intimate friend and authorized 
by the great Marshal, makes public 
material that is bound to be the sub- 


Fject of lively debate. $3.00 


'D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 WEST 32d STREET, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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Atmosphere of Love 
By André Maurois. ‘‘The most fascinating book 
I have read in a long time,’’ says Dr. Joseph 
Collins, translator of this novel of jealous love. 


The Galaxy ti 


By Susan Ertz. The story of Laura Deverell’s 

full and vital life. ‘‘Remarkably dramatic. Laura 

isa memorable creation.’’—.Vew York Times. 
$2.5 


Horace Walpole and 
Madame du Deffand 


By Anna de Koven. The record of an amazing, 
eighteenth century friendship between two vibrant 
personalities, illustrated from correspondence. line 
$3.0Com. 
tic 
Ten to One in Sweden 25 
By Paddy Sylvanus. The impressions of a young 
English governess in the home of a Swedish pro- 
fessor make a lively, unusual travel book. $2.5 


Up at the Villa 


By Marie Cher. A distinguished story of an un- 
usual group of people, the scenes set in Rome. Aon. 
work of beautiful literary craftsmanship. $2. 0Cttle 
ury 
y! 
What Is Right With Marriage 56 
By Robert and Frances Binkley. A frank champion. 
ship of marriage by two young people, written from 
a sane and refreshing point of view. $2.5¢ | 


Long Ago Told 
By Harold Bell Wright. Legends of the Papag 
Indians gathered by the famous novelist duringe 
his many years residence in Arizona. Illus. $2.503" 


Cooperative Marketing of 


Agricultural Products 
By Newel H. Comish. The most comprehensive j 
and thorough treatment available of the subject 
for farmers and those interested in farm relief. $3. 5( 


Economic Resources of the World 
By Isaac Lippincott. An authoritative survey pre, 
senting material fundamental to an understandingo: 
of foreign markets and fields of foreign investment 
$5.00 
Social Psychology of : 


International Conduct 
By George Malcolm Siration. The causes of wag 
and the outlook for peace are here discussed by ar 
eminent psychologist. $3.01 


These Are Appleton Books At all Booksellers 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THe YaLe Review The Editors will contribute a carefully 
selected list of important books as they appear. The criticisms of “Outstanding 


Novels” will be found on pages viii and x. 


ART & BELLES-LETT RES 


Tue Exizaseruan Jic anp Sonc 
Drama, Cuarves Reap Baskerviti, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 642 pp. $5. 

Encuish Comic Drama, 1700-1750, dy F. W. 
Bateson, Oxford Press. 158 pp. $2.50. 

Porrry Marnematics, 4y Scorr Bu- 
CHANAN, John Day. 197 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Frencn Lirerature oF Lousiana, dy 
Ruspy Van CavuLFiELp, Columbia 
Press, 282 pp. 

Papers ON SHELLEY, WorpswortH & OTHERs, 
by J. A. Cuapman, Oxford Press. 171 pp. 
$2.25. 

Austin Dopson: Some Nores, dy AtBan 
son, with chapters by Sin Epmunp GossE & 
GeorceE SaintsBury, #//ustrated, Oxford Press. 
340 pp. $5. 

ApaM, THE Bany AND THE Man FRoM Mars, dy 
Irwin Epman, Houghton Mifflin. 304 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Proression oF Poetry OrHer Lec- 
TureEs, 6y H. W. Garrop, Oxford Press. 270 
pp- $4.50. 

SELECTIONS, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND IMAGINA- 
TIVE, FROM THE Works oF GeEorGE GissING, 
with biographical and critical notes by his son, 
with an introduction by Vircinia Woo tr, 
Cape & Smith. 318 pp. $3. 

4 Hanppook oF CtassicaL Myrnotocy, by 
Grorce Howe and G. A. Harrer, Crofts. 
301 pp. $1.50. 

Georcian anp Mr. Rosinson, by 
Srorm Jameson, Morrow. 75 pp. $1. 

Tue Lirany or Wasuincton Street, Va- 
CHEL Linpsay, Macmillan, 121 pp. $3. 

THe Irish Drama, dy ANDREW E. Matone, 
Scribner. 351 pp. $4. 

Aspects oF Biocrapuy, ANprE Maurots, fr. 
by S. C. Roperts, Appleton, 209 pp. $2. 

Tue Concert-corr’s Liprary or Descriptive 
Nores, 4y Rosa Newmarcnu, Oxford Press. 
vol. ii, 106 pp. $1.50. 

Lrrerary Ernics: A Srupy 1n THE GrowTH oF 
THE Lrrerary Conscience, dy H. M. Pau, 
Dutton. 358 pp. $3.75. 


(continued on 


Tue Lirerary Career oF James Bosweti, 
EsQ., BEING THE BrBLioGRAPHICAL Materia: 


F / 


For A Lire oF dy FREDERICK A\- | 


BERT Potrie, Oxford Press. 335 pp. $15. 

ArsTHETIC JupGcMENT, dy D. W. Prat, 
Crowell. 378 pp. $4. 

Practica Criticism: A Srupy oF Literary 
Jupcment, I. A. Ricnarps, Harcou, 
Brace. 375 pp. $4. 

Tue Privaciry AGENT AND OTHER Mooprsr 
Proposats, dy B. K. SanpwEL1, illustrated |; 
A. LisMEr, Dutton. 224 pp. $3. 

Tue DeEveLopMENT oF Dramatic Art, 
Donatp Cuive Sruart, Appleton. 679 pp. 
$6. 

A New Approacu To Poetry, Jy Russeu 
Tuomas amd Cuapin, University of 
Chicago Press. 189 pp. 

Tue Tueories oF Desussy, dy Liox 
Vauas, tr. by Marie O’Brien, Oxford Pres, 
189 pp. $2.50. 

A Guiwe to Bernarp SuHaw, Epwarp 
WacENKNECHT, Appleton. 128 pp. $1.50. 
Tue Meanine or Rousseau, dy Ernest 

TER Wricut, Oxford Press. 168 pp. $3. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 
A Fatauist at War, 4y Binpin«, ¢r. 
I. F. D. Morrow, Houghton Mifflin. 246 pp. 
$3.75. 

Focu Speaks, Mayor Cuarves Buenet, 
by RussELt Green, Dial Press. 308 pp. $3. 
Louis XI, dy Pierre Cuampion, tr. dy W. S$ 

Wate, illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 309 pp. $5. 
Jy Jean Marte Carré, fr. by Eveanor 
Harp, Coward-McCann. 308 pp. $3. 
Memorrs oF Lorenzo DA Ponte, translated wit 
an introduction and notes by L. A, SHEPPARD, 
Houghton Mifflin. 388 pp. $4. 
Mrs. Eppy: THe BiocrapHy oF a ViRGINAL 


Mino, 4y Epwin Franpen Dakin, 


553 pp: $5- 
A Man For A’ Tuat: Tue Srory or Ropsert 
Burns, 5y Cuarres J. Fincer, Stratford. 259 


pp- 
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JULIAN GREEN 


The Dark Journey 


The Harper Prize Novel for 1929-30. “The book 
is as timeless as MADAME BOVARY. | have not 
seen in any new novel for a long time such 
skillful handling of action, such foresight, such 
inevitability.“—GRANT OVERTON $2.50 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Beethoven 
THE CREATOR 


The author of JEAN CHRISTOPHE has written a 
volume which no lover of music, no lover of 
literature,no one interested in the great things 
of life can be without. “Full of illumination and 
lofty emotion.”—ARNOLD BENNETT Illus. $5.00 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Black Roses 


The passionate romance of a youth in Naples 
—son of an eccentric Englishman and a hot- 
blooded peasant. A novel filled with the rich 
beauty and fire of Italy. $2.50 


Jj. B. PRIESTLEY 
The Good 


Companions 


The great newnovel of the English road—read, 
if you have a love for wandering! The Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice for October. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 


W hen writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


BY VIRGINIA HERSCH 


Bird of God 
THE ROMANCE OF EL GRECO 


The fascinating career, the mystifying 
quality of El Greco's work, are made com. 
prehensible to the reader in this dramatic 
novel of El Greco's life. Illus. $2.5¢ 


BY DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Sling and Arrows 


“Remarkably good speeches, witty, con- 
crete, telling. A picture of the fiery little 
Welshman who for a quarter of a century 
has kept British politics boiling.”—N. Y! 
HERALD TRIBUNE. $3.50 


BY FANNIE HURST 
Five and Ten 


An entirely NEW kind of novel about an: 
American business man and his family, bys 
the author of A PRESIDENT IS BORN and. 
LUMMOxX. $2.50 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT | 


Swift as any Dream: 


A story of a family group. Rich in charac-; 
ter and fortitude, which through four gen-i 
erations weave back and forth from New 
England to Minnesota. $2.50: 


BY GILBERT MURRAY 


The Ordeal of This 


} 
Generation 


"The most helpful book for the general | 
reader that has been published on the sub- | 
ject of abolition of war.—THE NATION. | 

$3.00 | 
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\n ExizaBeTHAN JoURNAL, BEING A RECORD OF 
Tuost Tuincs Most TaLKED ABOUT DURING 
THE YEARS 1591-1594, 2y G. B. Harrison, 
Cosmopolitan Corporation. 451 pp. $5. 

REMINISCENCES OF Outpoor Lire, 4y 
Kent, with a foreword by Stewart Epwarp 
Wuire, i//ustrated, A. M. Robertson. 305 
$3. 

CuILpHoop dy SHmarya Levin, Har- 
court, Brace. 277 pp. $3.50. 

Emma DaucuTer or Democracy, dy 
Lutz, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 
291 pp. $4. 

Tue Privare CorresPoNDENCE oF NICOLO 
edited by Orestes FEeRRara, 
Johns Hopkins Press. 130 pp. $2.25. 

Turee Rerormers: LuTHer; Descartes; 
Rousseau, 4y Jacques Maritain, Scribner. 
234 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Lire anp Letrers oF ANNE ISABELLA, 
Lavy Byron, 4y Coisurn 
Mayne, with an introduction and epilogue by 
Mary, Countess or Loverace, i//ustrated, 
Scribner. 501 pp. $5. 

Auice A Memoir, 4y Viota Mey- 

| NELL, Scribner. 354 pp. $5. 

Tue Diary or Montaicne’s Journey To ITaty 
IN 1580 AND 1581, translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by E. J. TrecumMann, Har- 
court, Brace. 297 pp. $3.50. 

Joun Knox: Porrrarr or a Caivinist, dy Ep- 

' win Muir, Viking Press. 316 pp. $3.50. 

Memoirs oF AN Otp ParLiAMENTARIAN, Jy 
T. P. O'Connor, Appleton. 2 vols., 730 pp. 
$10. 

‘Worsey, 4y A. F. Longmans, Green. 
393 pp. $5- 

‘CotoneL anv Lavy: THe Ro- 
MANCE OF WasHINGTON’s AIDE AND YOUNG 
Apicait Apams, 4y Karuarine M. Roor, i/- 
lustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 347 pp. $5. 

Famous AMerican DuELs, wirH SomME AccouNT 
OF THE CAUSES THAT LED UP TO THEM AND 
THE Men Encacep, 4y Don C. Sertz, 
Crowell. 345 pp. $3.50. 

Later Lerrers oF Lapy Aucusta STANLEY, 

1864-1876, 1IncLuDING Many UNPUBLISHED 

} Lerrers To FROM QUEEN VicrToria, 

edited by Tue Dean or Winpsor and HeEc- 

Cape & Smith. 288 pp. $3. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Borivar THE LiperaTor, MiIcHEL \ qv. 
cairE, Sy Marcaret Reep, i/lusty sted, 
Houghton Mifflin. 205 pp. $3.50. 

Lire’s Ess anv Fiow, 4y Frances, Countrss or 
Warwick, Morrow. 351 pp. $5. 


FICTION. 


Roon, 4y Herpert Asquitn, Scribner. 308 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Green Parrot, 4y Princess Marrue 
Bipesco, tr. by M. Cowrey, Harcourt, Brac: 
246 pp. $2.50. 

Tue History oF Ecc Panvervit, 
Butiett, Knopf. 335 pp. $2.50. 

LirrLe Cagsar, dy W. R. Burnett, Dial Pres, 
308 pp. $2. 

Roux THE Banpit, dy AnpRE Cuamson, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Scribner. 198 pp. $2. 
Homep.ace, Sy Maristan Cuapman, Viking 

Press, 272 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Earer oF Darkness, 4y Roperr M. 
Coates, Macaulay. 238 pp. $2.50. 

A Man Scans wis Past, 4y M. Constantiy- 
Weyer, ¢r. 5y SLaTeR Brown, Macaulay. 250 
pp. $2.50. 

Wuirteoaks oF JaLna, Mazo 1a Rocue, 
Little, Brown. 423 pp. $2.50. 

RoBBers AND SoLpiERs, by ALBERT EnRENSTE!N, 
tr. by G. Duntop, Knopf. 268 pp. $2.50. 

A Mopern Comepy (THE Sitver Spoon, Tue 


Wuite Monkey, Swan Sone, amd two inter- 
ludes, Passers By and A SitENT Wooinc, 
one volume), by Joun Gatswortuy, Scribner. 


798 pp. $2.50. 

No Love, 4y Davin Garnett, Knopf. 276 pp. 
$2.50. 

Wuite Narcissus, 4y Raymonp Kwnister, 
court, Brace. 250 pp. $2. 

Tue Meppters, 4y JonatHan Leonarp, V 
Press. 416 pp. $2.50. 

Doctor Foce, 4y Norman Matson, Macmillan 
165 pp. $2. 

Barparian Stories, 4y Naomi Mirtcuison, 
court, Brace, 290 pp. $2.50. 

Action AND Srorigs, dy C. E. Mov- 
TAGUE, Doubleday, Doran, 289 pp. $2.50. 
Tue Virtue oF THis Jest, dy James Sruart 
Montcomery, Greenberg. 325 pp. $2.50. 


East Soutu East, dy F. V. Moriey, | 


Brace. 347 pp. $2.50. 


(comtinued on page Xv1) 
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“LEAVES OF GRASS’”* 
Designed by Frederic Warde, 
printed by William Edwin 


Rudge. 


HE LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB is a 

cooperative organization of booklovers. It 

has secured the services of the most famous 
book-artists and typographers of our time—men 
whose reputation is international—in making 
books which only the fifteen hundred members 
may possess. The titles, selected by the artists 
themselves, are all great classics that have never 
before been done in complete, de luxe editions. 
And through the economies of group subscrip- 
tion, twelve of these superb books will be avail- 
able to the members each year at a very moderate 
cost. ‘ 


One of the most significant features in the 
plan is the fact that the designers have been given 
absolute carte blanche in their methods of mak- 
ing the books. Each man is doing his chosen 
book—in the way he has always wanted to do it! 
The result is, in many cases, formats of distinctly 
original beauty! Men like Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike—like René Clarke, T. M. Cleland, W. A. 
Dwiggins, C. B. Falls, Frederic W. Goudy, 
Edwin Grabhorn, John Held, Jr., Alexander 
King, W. A. Kittredge, Allen Lewis, N. T. A. 
Munder, John Henry Nash, C. P. Rollins, W. E. 
Rudge, Rudolph Ruzicka, Frederic Warde, Ed- 
ward A. Wilson—are bringing all their talents 
to the creation of a series of volumes that will 


THESE VOLUMES WILL 
GIVE YOUR LIBRARY 
AN UNIQUE INTEREST 


The productions of THE LIMITED EDITIONS CLL 
combine the greatest traditions of bookmaking wi 


brilliant innovations — yet the cost to members 


amazingly low. 


stand alone—even in this renaissance age of fi 
printing! 

These novel developments, these forward ste 
in the technique of the Beautiful Book, will n 
only make The Club’s volumes utterly distincti 
and beautiful, but will greatly augment the 
value. For they will arouse widespread comme 
and interest among all who know books. Indee 
the bare announcements of the Club's projec 
have already caught the imagination of boo 
lovers both here and abroad. Not collectors alon 
but also men and women in all walks of busine 
and professional life have welcomed this chan 
to build a permanently valuable library of fi 
books, economically. 

The membership list is limited absolutely 
fifteen hundred. That is the limit experien 
dictates should be placed on letterpress impre 
sions from type or engravings. Since only a ve 
few of the memberships are still open, therefor 
it is essential to write for the complete detat 
promptly if you are interested. | 

We have prepared an unusual booklet explai: 
ing The Club's plan in detail, which will be se: 
on request without obligation. Write immed 
ately, addressing Mr. Yates Randall, The Limite 
Editions Club, 551 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


EDITIONS 
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|) 
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Brace 
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| 
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ePLENDOR oF Gop, dy Honoré Mor- 
row, Morrow. 376 pp. $2.50. 

(arp Liserty, 4y Rosatinp Murray, Harcourt, 
Brace. 361 pp. $2.50. 

(He dy Atrrep Neumann, dy 
Hunt wey Paterson, Knopf. 333 pp. $2.50. 
Younc May Moon, 4y Martua OstEnso, 
Dodd, Mead. 301 pp. $2.50. 

-ark’s Fare, by Owen, Lippincott. 316 
pp. $2.50. 

‘HE Torcn anp Orner Tares, dy 
Puitipotts, Macmillan. 286 pp. $2.50. 
‘rYPHENA, Even Puitiports, Macmillan. 

» 392 pp. $2.50. 

‘we Captive, Marcev Proust, dy C. K. 
Scott-MoncrieFF, Boni. 563 pp. $3. 

ax Mrs. Greenes, by Lorna Rea, Harper. 318 
pp. $2.50. 

.EGINALD AND RecinaLp 1N Russia, by “Saxr” 

_ (H. H. Munro), introduction by Wat- 

' POLE, Viking Press. 209 pp. $1.75. 

atTLe Novets, ARTHUR ScHNITZLER, by 
E. Sutton, Simon & Schuster. 279 pp. $2.50. 

\CRAPPED, by Meta Scuoepp, tr. by Louise 
Tausic, Covici, Friede. 260 pp. $2.50. 

YarK Duet, dy Marcuerite Sreen, Stokes. 

309 pp. $2.50. 

‘He Merry Heart, 4y Frank SwInNeRTON, 

. Doubleday, Doran. 354 pp. $2.50. 

dunxy, dy THames Wituiamson, Coward-Mc- 

_ Cann. 312 pp. $2.50. 

“HE Writincs oF Owen WisTer (vol. viii): 

_Sare in THE Arms oF Crogsus, dy Owen 

- Wister, Macmillan. 356 pp. 


POETRY & PLATS 


‘oME SpanisH-AMERICAN Poets, ¢r. dy ALICE 

, Stone BLACKWELL, with an introduction and 
notes by 1. Go.pBerG, Appleton. §59 pp. $3. 

ONNETS FROM A Lock Box anp OTHER Poems, 

_ Anna Hempsteap Brancu, Houghton 
Mifflin. 126 pp. $2. 

Cime’s Prorite, 4y FLANNER, 

_ Macmillan. 156 pp. $2. 

EN Route: AN ANTHOLOGY oF PoEMs 
ABOUT PLAcEs ON THE EuropEAN CONTINENT, 
compiled by KennetH Horan, Macmillan. 
264 pp. $2.50. 

Driven, by LeRoy MacLeop, Covici, Friede. 

160 pp. $2. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue Book oF SonneT SEQUENCES, edited dy 
Houston Pererson, Longmans, Green. 459 
pp. $3.50. 

EasTER AND OTHER Ptays, 6y Aucust Srrinp- 
BERG, Cape & Smith. 352 pp. $2.50. 

JeremiaH, A Drama Nine Scenes, 
STEFAN Zweic, ¢r. by Even and Cepar Pavt, 
with a preface by the author, Viking Press. 336 
pp- $2.50. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


MoperN JAPAN AND ITs Prosiems, dy G. C. 
ALLEN, Dutton. 226 pp. $3. 

Tue oF THE Savace, dy Raout 
tr, by Frepv Harcourt, Brace. 301 
Pp: $3.75. 

Tue Pract or Jesus Curisr Mopern 
CuristTianity, 4y JoHN Scribner. 
219 pp. $2. 

From THE SEEN To THE UNSEEN, 4y Joun H. 
Best, illustrated, Longmans, Green. 552 pp. 
$7. 

Tue Tracic Era: THe REvoLurTion AFTER 
Lincotn, 4y Ciauve G. Bowers, Houghton 
Mifflin. 567 pp. $5. 

Broapway MepieEvar Liprary, edited by G. G. 
Coutton and Power: Tue Diatocur 
on Mirac tes, Carsarius oF HEIsTERBACH 
(1220-1235), tr. 6y H. von E. Scorr and 
C. C. S. BLanp, with an introduction by G. G. 
Coutton, illustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols., 
930 pp. $10. 

Man anv His Wor xp, dy several writers, edited 
by BakER BRownELL, Van Nostrand. 12 vols., 
$1.75 each. 


Tue Art or StrraicgHt Txuinxinc: A Primer 


oF ScrentiFIC MeTHop For SociAL Inquiry, 


by Epwin L. Crarke, Appleton. 470 pp. $3. 


A History oF Iraty, 1871-1915, 5y BENEDETTO 
Croce, by Cecitia M. Avy, Oxford Press. 


333 $5. 


Money: How to Make It, Use It, Invest It, | 


by SamuEL CrowTHER, Stratford. 204 pp. $2. 


CuaracTers AND Events: Popuxar Essays 


SociaL AND PoxiticaL Puitosopxy, 


Dewey, edited by JosepH Ratner, Holt.? 


vols., 861 pp. $5. 

Tue Mansions oF Puitosopuy: A Survey oF 
Human Lire anp Destiny, dy Witt Durant, 
Simon & Schuster. 704 pp. $5. 


(continued on page Xvi11) 
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Important Autumn Books 


KING SPIDER 


By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


King Louis XI of France in a biography which focuses on the human 
elements of his story. An absorbing and brilliant book, written with 
the same historical scholarship and imagination which made Wyndham 
Lewis's FRANCOIS VILLON the outstanding biography of 1928. 


FAMOUS BIOGRAPHIES 
Translated from the French 


GOETHE 


By JEAN MARIE CARRE 


In which you meet Goethe as naturally and infor- 
mally as if you had lived in his household. $3.00 


THE FOURTH 
MUSKETEER 
The Life of Alexander Dumas 


By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 


“A masterpiece of romantic comedy.” 
—N. Y. Post 


STENDHAL 
By PAUL HAZARD 


“No specialist knows more about Stendhal and his 
period than M. Hazard.""—Ernest Dimnet. $3.00 


$3.00 


ON THE MARGINS 
OF OLD BOOKS 
By JULES LEMAITRE 
Delightful tales of the past inspired by such 
books as the Illiad, the Gospels, the Zend- 
Avesta. Regular edition $3.00 
De luxe limited‘edition $10.00 
RED STAR IN 
SAMARKAND 
By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Current history in Central Asia by the 
author of “China's Millions.” $3.50 


—N. Y. Times. “A sweepin 
—TYale Review. 


$5.00 
FICTION 


ALL ELSE IS FOLLY 
By MAJOR PEREGRINE ACLAND 


“We were waiting for this glorious epic. This 
book is like the imperishable work of a great 
sculptor or artist. It loses nothing by com- 
parison with All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
—The British Weekly. $2.50 


MONEY FoR LOVE 
By JOSEPHINE HERBST 


The working of the human heart under the 
stress of disappointment and defeat by the 
author of “Nothing Is Sacred.” $2.50 


RED WILLOWS 
By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


The author of “‘Pioneers of the Old Southwest” 
and “Adventurers in Oregon” from the Yale 
University Chronicles of America writes a 
vivid novel of the northwest. $2.00 


The JAMES V. DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated edition of 


UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN 


With more than 6o illustrations of 

American life in the South before the 

Civil War. A book for all ages. 
$3.00 


DISARMAMENT 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


““Masterfully comprehensive. Written in lively style and with caustic wit.” 
; argument, conducted with literary effectiveness, 
for an international housecleaning in armament and a new world order.” 


COWARD=-4eCCA Ri 


425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


$5.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


MepievaL THOUGHT AND ITS 
ConsUMMATION IN THE Divine Comepy, 

HLF, Dunpar, Yale Press. 563 pp. $5. 

Aw Inpian Commentary, dy G. ‘T. Garratt, 

| Cape & Smith. 335 pp. $2.75 

Suemistry Dairy Lire, Samuet Gtass- 

rong, Dutton. 250 pp. $2.25. 

\ To THE Principat Sources For 

. American History (1600-1800) IN THE CiTY 
or New York, Jy Evarts B. GREENE and 
R. B. Morris, Columbia Press. 357 pp. $7.50. 

\ Hisrory oF THE EnGuisu Peopie: EpiLocue, 

vol. i, 1895-1905, ¢r. dy 
E. I. Warkin, Harcourt, Brace. 440 pp. $6. 

Tue Ascent oF Humanrry, AN Essay ON THE 
Evo.utTion oF CiviLizATIOoN FROM GrouP 
CoNsCIOUSNESS THROUGH INDIVIDUALITY TO 
Super-ConsciousnEss, Sy Geratp Hearp, 
Harcourt, Brace. 332 pp. $3. 

Tue History or CurisTianiry THE LiGHT 
oF Mopern Know.epce: A COoLLecTIvE 
Work, Harcourt, Brace. 780 pp. $6.50. 

Tue Aces, Eowarv Masuin Hote, 
Holt, 851 pp. $5.50. 

‘4 SuHort Hisrory or Cauirornia, Rock- 

WELL D. Hunt and Van ve GriFt 

_ Sancuez, Crowell. 671 pp. $4.50. 

‘Nationauity: Its Nature anp ITs PRoBLEMs, 
by Bernarp JosEpPn, with a foreword by G. P. 

. Goocn, Yale Press. 380 pp. $3. 

“CANADA AND THE UniTep States: Some AsPEcTs 
oF THE History oF THE REPUBLIC AND THE 

* Dominion, 6y Hucu L. KEEN LEYsIDE, with 
an introduction by W. P. M. KeEnnepy, 
Knopf. 396 pp. $4. 

‘Raw Mareriats or Inpustriatism, Hucu B. 
and Lucy W. Crowell. 
407 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Witt ro se Free: A Critique or De- 
TERMINISTIC THEORY AND A VINDICATION OF 
ALTERNATIVES IN Human Purpose, dy 
Howarp V. Knox, preface by L. P. Jacks and 
J. A. Srewart, Dutton. 237 pp. $4. 

dstaM: Beviers anv Instirutions, dy H. Lam- 
MENS, ér. Sy Sir E. Denison Ross, Dutton. 256 

» pp. $3.50. 

Mopern Cuinese Civitization, dy A. F. Le- 
GENDRE, ¢r. dy Exsie Martin Jones, Cape 
& Smith. 295 pp. $2.75. 

tCurcaco: Tue Hisrory or irs Reputation, dy 

Lioyp Lewis and Henry Justin Smitn, Har- 
court, Brace. 508 pp. $3.75 


4 


Are We Civitizep? Human Currure™ )ep- 
specTIVE, Sy Rosert H. Lowir, Hae 
Brace. 306 pp. $3. 

Tue NationaL History oF FRance pugs: 
Tue REsToRATION AND THE JULY Mona: CHY, 


urt, 


by J. Lucas-Dusreton, tr. E. F. Bucx- 
LEY, Putnam. 381 pp. $4.50. 

Tue Genesis OF THE SociaL GosPEL: Tue 
MEANING OF THE IDEALS OF JEsUS IN THE 


LIGHT OF THEIR ANTECEDENTS, 4y Cursrer 
Cuaritton McCown, Knopf. 394 pp. $4. 
Tue EncuisH Kinc: A Strupy oF THE Moy- 
ARCHY AND THE Famity, Huisroricat, 
ConsTITUTIONAL AND SociaL, dy 
MacDonacu, Cape & Smith. 318 pp. $3. 
Tue Sipe oF Gotr, 4y Cuartes W. 
Moore, with a foreword by GENE Sarazen, 

Liveright. 167 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Orbea oF THIS GENERATION, 4y GILBERT 
Murray, Harper. 276 pp. $3. 

Victorian Worxinc Women: An Hisrorica 
AnD LirerarRy Stupy oF WoMEN Brirsu 
INDUSTRIES AND PROFESSIONS, 1832-1850, dy 
Wanna Fraiken Nerr, Columbia Press. 288 
pp- $3.50. 

Tue Day or THE CaTTLEMAN, dy Ernest 
SrapLes Oscoop, University of Minnesota 
Press. 283 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Greek Sceptics, dy Mary Mitts Parrick, 
Columbia Press. 339 pp. $4.50. 

Tue Story or GovERNMENT, Sy Sir 
Perrik, Little, Brown. 329 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Hisrory or Psycuorocy, dy W. B. Pitts 
BuRY, Norton. 326 pp. $3. 

History oF AMERiIcAN Lire Series: THE Com- 
ING OF THE WuiTE Man, 1492-1848, 49 
H. I. Priesttey, Macmillan. 411 pp. $4. 

Democracy, 6y Eowarpv McCuesney Sait, Cen- 
tury. 108 pp. $1.50. 

A Mopvern Tueory oF Eruics, dy W. OLar 
STaPLETON, Dutton. 277 pp. $2.75. 

Tue INTELLIGENT Man’s Guive To Marriact 
Cexipacy, dy Juanita Tanner, Bobd:- 
Merrill. 312 pp. $3.50. 

ScIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE 15TH CENTURY, 
by Lynn THornp1kE, Columbia Press. 387 pp. 


MeoicinE: Its ContriBuTION To CIVILIZATION, 
by Epwarp B. Vepper, Williams & Wilkins. 
398 pp. $5. 

Tue Great Apes: A Stupy oF ANTHROPOID 
Lire, 4y Ropert M. Yerxes and Ava W. 
Yerkes, illustrated, Yale Press. 652 pp. $10 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


SEVEN IRON MEN 
Paul de Kruif 


author of “Microbe Hunters” 


he true story of the rise and fall of the 
iron-hunting family of Merritts, pio- 
neers of northern Minnesota. $3.00 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO 
Grace Flandrau 
author of “Being Respectable” 


Two modern women cross “darkest 
\frica” from West to East. Illustrated 
from the moving picture taken on the 
trip. $3.50 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
I. A. Richards 


author of “The Principles of Literary 
Criticism” 

An original guide to the formation of 

taste in literature. $4.00 


A HISTORY OF NATIONAL- 
ISM IN THE EAST 
Hans Kohn 


Analysis of the changing East. $7.00 


AFTER MOTHER INDIA 
Harry H. Field 


W hat “Mother India” has accomplished 
and a summary of Miss Mayo’s critics. 
$3.50 


THE SEVEN VICES 


Guglielmo Ferrero 
“A remarkable and titanic novel.”— 
JOHN CARTER, N. Y. Times. 
2 vols. $5.00 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 
Llewelyn Powys 
author of “Black Laughter” 


With the heart and mind of a pagan he 
evokes the mysterious spirit that broods 
over Palestine. $3.00 


THE LAYMAN 
LOOKS AT DOCTORS 
S. W. and J. T. Pierce 


These true adventures of a young wife 
in search of a cure for a nervous col- 
lapse are both illuminating and sensa- 
tional. $2.00 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? 
Robert H. Lowie 


author of “Primitive Society” 
A summary of history from the anthro- 
pologist’s point of view. $3.00 


THE TRAVEL DIARY OF 
A PHILOSOPHER 
Count Hermann Keyserling 


A one-volume edition of his biggest 
work. $5.00 


BARBARIAN STORIES 
Naomi Mitchison 


“The best historical novelist now writ- 
ing.” — New Statesman (England) $2.50 


MIDDLETOWN 
R. S. and H. M. Lynd 


“A priceless document.” STUART 
CHASE, Nation. $5.00 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Walter Lippmann is the chief editorial writer on “The New 
York World” and the author of a series of important books deal- 
ing with modern social and political problems. The latest of 
these, “A Preface to Morals,” is reviewed in this issue by Dr. 
Sperry. 

An English journalist who makes frequent voyages to this 
country, S. K. Ratcliffe is in an especially favorable position to 
interpret the present psychological relations between the two na- 
tions—realities that underlie the conferences between the two 
governments, such as the parleys now in progress on naval arma- 
ment. Mr. Ratcliffe has acted as American representative of “The 
Manchester Guardian” and more recently as literary editor of 
“The New Statesman.” Archibald MacLeish’s “Nobodaddy,” 
“The Pot of Earth,” “Streets in the Moon,” and “The Hamlet 
of A. MacLeish” show different facets of his art as a philosophic 
poet. 

Halidé Edib has contributed to the re-making of Turkey 
through her fiction interpreting modern Turkish society, her 
work for a better educational system as Inspector of Schools, and 
her activity in the Nationalist movement, of which she was one of 
the founders. For an account of her autobiography, written in 
English—of itself an interesting comment on the evolution of 
Turkey—see Professor Lybyer’s criticism in the book section. Ray 
Morris, banker and member of the firm of Brown Brothers & Co., 
returned a short time ago from an extensive trip through South 
America, made for the purpose of studying credit and industrial 
conditions, of which he here gives a report. 


V. Seckville-West (Mrs. Harold Nicolson) is an English poet 
and biographer. She has written a study of Aphra Behn, a book 
on Knole, the historic seat of the Sackvilles—so beautifully de- 
scribed in Mrs. Woolf’s “Orlando”—and a long narrative in 
verse, “The Land,” which won the Hawthornden Prize in 1927. 


A prophet of the new Europe as well as of the new Spain, 
Salvador de Madariaga is already known to many American 
readers. He held for five years the responsible post in the League 
of Nations Secretariat of Chief of the Disarmament Section, and 
is now Professor of Spanish Literature in Oxford University. 
Hervey Allen, whose first book of verse, appearing in the “Yale 
Series of Younger Poets,” made an immediate impression, is to 
bring out soon a fresh collection, “New Legends.” 
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Distinguished Fiction 
THEY STOOPED TO 


FOLLY 
by Ellen Glasgow 


Miss Glasgow’s gorgeous comedy of morals, 
everywhere greeted with unprecedented 
praise, has indubitably. established her as the 
wittiest American novelist. $2.50 


THE MAN WITHIN 


by Graham Greene 


An extraordinary first novel unanimously 
praised by English critics. $2.50 


HANS FROST 
by Hugh Walpole 
This story of the rebellion of Hans Frost, 


the Grand Old Man of English letters, is se 
in the London of Wintersmoon. $2.50 


HANSINE SOLSTAD 


by Peter Egge 


The first English translation of the distin- 
guished Norwegian novelist long famous on 
the continent. With an introduction by 
Henry Goddard Leach. $2.00 


HARRIET HUME 
by Rebecca West 


Rebecca West’s first novel in four years, is 
the story of Harriet Hume and the lover 
who dominates her even while he knows he 
must betray her. $2.50 


DOWHAT CREATIVE 


YOu WILL POWER 
by Hughes Mearns 
by Aldous Huxley Experiments in de- 
veloping the creative 
instinct in children. 
* $3.50 


MEN AND 
MORALS 
Woodbridge Riley 
The whole amazing 
panorama of ethics 


through the ages. 
illustrated. $5.00 


The brilliant author 
of “Point Counter 
Point” turns preach- 
er, prophet and jester 
in this collection of 
witty commentaries 
on modern manners 
and ideas. The essay 
on Wordsworth ap- 
peared in The Yale 
Review, $2.50 


The most important 
American biography 
since the “Life and 


Letters of Walter 
Hines Page” 
MYRON T, 


HERRICK 


In the Footsteps of Franklin 


by Colonel T. Bentley Mott 


This timely autobiographical biography of Ambas- 
sador Herrick was written largely in his own words 
by his military attache and life-long friend. It is a 
full and intimate record of his distinguished career 
in business, politics, and diplomacy. $5.00 


BEETHOVEN LOKI 


Music The Life of Charles Proteus 
y Robert Haven 
Schauffler b Ss 

sure of the main sources 
of Beethoven’s themes is 
a startling musical dis- 
covery. Illustrated. 

2 volumes, $10.00 


The fascinatingly human 
story of the greatest 
electrical wizard of our 
$2.75 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Paul Valéry, who succeeded to Anatole France’s chair in the 
Académie Frangaise, is a leading spirit in contemporary French 
poetry, philosophy, and criticism. The American public was given 
two years ago a first opportunity to read in English some of his 
characteristic prose studies in a book called “Variety.” The trans- 
lation of his “Reflections” was made, in the main, by Mr. L. S. 
Morris. Gamaliel Bradford has invented the word “psychog- 
raphy” for the results of the many explorations he has made into 
the lives of famous men and women, always conducted with 
penetration, balanced judgment, and urbanity. Virginia Moore, 
a young writer who lives in St. Louis, has published two books of 
poetry, both marked by dramatic vitality. 


George Pierce Baker, for several years Director of the “47 
Workshop” at Harvard, is now head of the Department of Drama 
in the Yale School of Fine Arts. “Rhythm in Recent Dramatic 
Dialogue” was written as an address, which he gave last spring on 
the Blashfield Foundation before the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Samuel Scoville, Jr. contributes to the magazine, as 
he has done in the past, a sketch based upon adventures in the 
woods. THe Yate Review has had the pleasure of publishing 
both stories and verse by Walter de la Mare, the distinguished 
English poet and novelist. “Cape Race,” here first printed, shows 
him in a new vein. 


Charles A. Beard, historian, author of “The Rise of American 
Civilization,” edited last year a symposium upon modern society, 
“Whither Civilization?,” which aroused wide interest and discus- 
sion. Willard L. Sperry is Dean of the Theological School at 
Harvard; and Aldert Feuillerat is Sterling Professor of French 
Literature at Yale. An English journalist, J. A. Spender stands in 
the first rank of writers on public questions. Edward W. Evans, 
Philadelphia lawyer, has devoted long study to international legal 
relations. John M. S. Allison, an authority _on French history, is 
engaged upon a detailed biography of Thiers. J. H. Easterby is 
Professor of History in the College of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; and Albert H. Lybyer, who also holds a chair in history, at 
the University of Illinois, has specialized in Turkish affairs. 


Biographer of Sterne and Fielding, Wilbur Cross has been 
Editor of THe Yate Review since 1911. Alfred R. Bellinger is 
a classical scholar on the Yale faculty. Woodbridge Riley has pub- 
lished many works on myth and religion, as has Alexander 
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+ NEW SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 


A Modern Comedy 


y John Galsworthy 
T|s 798 page novel includes 
the White Monkey,” “The 
Siver Spoon,” “Swan Song” 
an. ‘wo short story interludes; 
a superb conclusion to the his- 
cory of the Forsytes. $2.50 


A Farewell to Arms 
by Ernest Hemingway 
The author of “The Sun Also 
Rises” has here written a pow- 


ertul and unforgettable novel 
of love and war. $2.50 


River House 

by Stark Young 

author of ‘Heaven Trees’’ etc. 
A novel of conflict between 
the Old South and the New as 
shown in the lives of father 
and son. $2.50 


Roux the Bandit 
by André Chamson 
author of ‘'The Road”’ 
The story of a French consci- 
entious objector in the World 
War, a penetrating study of a 
primitive conscience in revolt. 
$2.00 


I Thought of Daisy 
by Edmund Wilson 


A distinguished first novel by 

an associate editor of The New 

Republic, poet and essayist. 
$2.50 


The Man Behind the 
Book By Henry van Dyke 


A sane and wise appraisal and 
interpretation of writers, an- 
cient and modern, from 
Chaucer to Thornton Wilder. 

$2.50 


Mrs. Eddy 
The Biography of a Virginal Mind 

by Edwin Franden Dakin 
A complete, detailed, unbiased life of one of history's 
most influential women. A searching quest for full knowl- 
edge of a controversial figure. 553 pages. $5.00 


My Life by Leon Trotsky 


The exiled Soviet leader here tells his own story, certainly 

one of the most amazing life histories ever written, both 

as a human document and as a Russian history. 
Probably $5.00 


The Man Who Dared to be God 


A Story of Jesus 

by Robert Norwood, author of ‘The Steep Ascent”’ ete. 
The story of Christ’s life told according to the under- 
standing of wen pt day and with the daring and pas- 
sion of a poet. A new and vital characterization. $2.50 


Alice Meynell Ancient Persia 


A Memoir by Prof. R. W. Rogers 


by Viola Meynell An authoritative work cov- 
The intimate story of a fa- ering the subject from its 
mous poetand essayist writ- earliest beginnings to the 
ten by her daughter. death of Alexander the 
Illustrated. $5.00 Great. Illustrated. $7.50 


The Life of George Meredith 


by Robert Esmonde Sencourt 
The most penetrating literary study and the most com- 
plete biography of Meredith yet published. 
Illustrated. Probably $3.56 


New York in the American 
Revolution by Wilbur C. Abbott 


author of New Barbarians”’ etc. 
A continuous narrative of a fascinating period delight- 
fully re-created by a well-known authority. With many 
illustrations from old prints. About $4.00 


Mad Anthony Wayne 


by Thomas Boyd, author of Through the Wheat”’ ete. 
A new biography of one of the most lovable, brilliant 
and impetuous leaders of the American Revolution, por- 
trayed with a vitality almost equal to his own. With por- 
trait and maps. $3.50 


+ CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS - NEW YORK # # 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Petrunkevitch on zodlogy. F. G. Marcham is a member of the 
History Department at Cornell, and Stanley T. Williams of the 
English Department at Yale. 


Orville H. Peets, an American artist, lives at Woodstock, New 
York. For his book on “The History of the American Frontier” 
Frederic L. Paxson was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1924. Rod- 
ert I.. Calhoun is Assistant Professor of Historical Theology in 
the Yale Divinity School; and Raymond Philip Dougherty holds 
the Laffan Professorship of Assyriology. C. H. Haring has writ- 
ten a number of scholarly works on Latin America. Frederick EF. 
Pierce, poet and literary critic, frequently contributes to our pages. 


A sociologist, Henry Pratt Fairchild is Director of the Bureau 
of Community Service and Research in New York University; 
Clifford 8. Parker is Professor of French at the University of 
Maine; and Tucker Brooke is Professor of English at Yale. A 
German psychologist, K. Koffka is now making special experi- 
ments in his subject at Smith College. Henry Bellamann, a South 
Carolinian, is a novelist and poet. 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


Matcoitm W. Davis, Business Manager 


All business correspondence should be sent to 


THE YALE REVIEW, 143 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, HUMPHREY MILFORD, Mer. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 8 HARMONY PLACE, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Joun Hay Wuirney, Assistant Editor 


Tue YALE Review has no official connection with Yale University, although it is pul- 
lished by the Yale University Press and its editor is a member of the University Faculty. 

Published Quarterly in September, December, March, and June. Subscription rate: $4.0 

» ayear; $1.00 a copy. In England, 16s. a year; 4s. a copy. 

All contributions should be sent to The Editors of THe Yate Review, Drawer 1729 

« New Haven, Conn., with a stamped envelope for return if unavailable. 
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Faustus Sold His Soul to the Devil 
St. Martin Sold His Body to Science 


E are all familiar with that strange 
compact between Dr. Faustus and 
the Prince of Darkness. Yet few of 

. know that a contract, equally strange, was 

ecuted in our Own country in 1832. 

It was in October of that year that Alexis St. 
\fartin bound himself to serve for one year as 
the subject for any experiment that Dr. Wil- 

m Beaumont might wish to make upon him. 
in return, he was to receive “good sustenance, 

table housing, wearing apparel, washing, 
ind $150.00. 

The events which led up to this unusual 
sreement are quite as interesting as the agree- 
ment itself On June 6, 1822, ten years earlier, 
there occurred an accident to St. Martin, hardy 
young Canadian day laborer—an accident 

hich was to make him and his surgeon, Beau- 

ont, immortal. 

lt happened that St. Martin was accidentally 

ot, receiving at short range a full load of 

ickshot and powder in his left side; the force 
the discharge fractured several ribs, ruptured 
the left lung, lacerated the stomach, and burned 
thing and flesh to a crisp. Beaumont, then 
ting as Post Surgeon for Fort Mackinac, was 
led immediately. From his diary we learn 
that “in this dilemma I considered any attempt 
save his life entirely useless. But as I had 
er considered it a duty to use every means in 
my power to preserve life when called to ad- 
nister relief, I proceeded to cleanse the 
und, give it a superficial dressing, not be- 
ing it possible for him to survive twenty 
nutes. 

\s it turned out, the patient did survive; 

lcaumont dressing the wound once and often 
a day for quite a year. Ultimately St. 
Martin fully recovered—except for the wound 
his stomach; a flap of the inner lining 
med a valve, closing the orifice, but easily 
pushed back exposing the interior of the organ. 
| of Beaumont’s efforts to close this orifice 
Were unavailing; it was fortunate for science 
it he was unable to do so. 
The idea of using his patient for scientific 
tudies in digestion did not occur to Beaumont, 
epparently, until 1825. By this time, St. Martin 
had become “quite a lusty man, capable of do- 
ing heavy service such as chopping wood and 


keeping the house fires burning.” The doctor 
then began to experiment; he studied the tem- 
perature of the stomach in digestion, the move- 
ment of the walls, the relative digestibility of 
foods; he discovered that the gastric juice, when 
removed from the stomach and placed in a bot- 
tle, digests food in the same way but more 
slowly than under natural conditions. His find- 
ings were most upsetting to the prevailing 
medical theories. 

With his experiments only fairly begun, 
Beaumont awoke one morning to find that his 
patient had stolen away. It was only after a four 
years’ search that the truant was located in 
Lower Canada where he had married and be- 
come the father of two children. At Beau- 
mont’s expense the whole family was trans- 
ported to Fort Crawford on the upper Missis- 
sippi, where the doctor, as army surgeon, had 
been assigned. The experiments were again be- 
gun and continued for almost two years, when 
St. Martin and his family, again increased by 
two, were allowed to go home with the promise 
to return when requested. 

In the fall of the next year, Beaumont sum- 
moned his patient in the hope that he might be 
able to take him to Europe for further study. 
Having had one unfortunate experience in los- 
ing the subject of his experiments, the canny 
doctor sought to safeguard himself this time. It 
was on this occasion that was executed this 
fanciful contgact—the like of which has prob- 
ably never been written. 

Beaumont had received a furlough of six 
months; he now wisely concluded that the 
time was not sufficient to justify the journey to 
Europe. Both he and St. Martin took residence 
in Washington and the experiments were con- 
tinued from November, 1832, to March, 1834. 
During this time the army surgeon had been 
transferred for duty to New York City. He took 
St. Martin with him but the conditions for ex- 
perimentation were not the most favorable, as 
we learn from his letter to the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, in which, well-nigh in despair, he writes: 
“I have not been able to complete the series I 
had on hand when I left Washington, but I am 
determined to do it soon even if I have to shut 
myself up with Alexis in a convent.” 

Early in 1834 the patient, “with a lid on his 
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ST. MARTIN 


stomach,” returned to Canada, and although 
}eaumont succeeded in locating him and made 
many attempts to have him returned, he failed. 
St. Martin lived twenty years longer than his 
doctor and died at the age of eighty-three. His 
family refused an autopsy and buried him eight 
feet below the surface in order to make at- 
tempts at resurrection difhcult. 

The results of the experiments with St. 
Martin were published in book form by Beau- 
mont in 1833, at his own expense. The first edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies bore the title of “Experi- 
ments and Observations on the Gastric Juice 
and the Physiology of Digestion.” The paper 
was poor; the illustrations were crude; typo- 
graphical errors were many; but the contents 
constituted one of the greatest contributions 


{ ever made to scientific knowledge. There were 


fifty-one conclusions, most of which are still 
accepted, Financially the publication was a fail- 
ure, but since that time no writer on gastric 
digestion has failed to utilize Beaumont’s work. 

The unusual episode of Alexis St. Martin 
was but one exciting chapter in Beaumont’s 
life, which reads with all the gusto of a mod- 
ern “success” story. His complete biography is 
included in the second volume of The Diction- 
ary of American Biography, which is now be- 
ing published under the auspices of the 
Learned Societies of America. Beaumont’s life 
gives an indication not only of the curious and 
little known facts which abound in this great 
work, but also of the readability of the Dic- 
tionary. 

Broader in scope than any other biographical 
collection, it includes the life-stories of many 
men and women who cannot be placed in the 
conventional categories of traditidn. Here, for 
example, you will find the account of Alvin 
Adams, who failed twice in the produce busi- 
ness, only to found later one of our greatest 
branches of commerce—the express business; 
Hannah Adams, the first woman to make writ- 
ing a profession in America; “Pop” Anson, 
who is described as the man who “was a terror 
to pitchers, smiting every kind of a ball with 
equal success.” Here you will find great sci- 
entists, manufacturers, technicians, sportsmen, 
educators, actors, who contributed, in their own 
fields, quite as much to our national conscious- 
ness as did the more traditional figures—states- 
men, diplomats, clergymen, and soldiers. The 
aim of the Dictionary of American Biography 
is to include within its pages the life-story of 
every American who has made some contribu- 


SOLD HIS BODY TO SCIENCE 


tion, beyond mediocrity, to many-side.! \p 
can life. 


With the thought in mind that | sraphy 
need never be dull and uninteresting, 
tors have compiled a crisp reévaluation of ex 


nent Americans. The success which they hay, 
achieved is best indicated by the words of the 
New York Herald Tribune: “It is sot op 
more learned and reliable than any of its py: 
decessors; it is more lively, too, as good dale 
ship always is. Dignified as the Dictionary js, ; 
seldom has mistaken dignity for dryness, |; 
abounds in curiously delightful details.” 

Nor has authenticity been sacrificed fi; 
sprightliness. The biography of William Beay. 
mont, for example, was written by Victor | 
Vaughan, eminent scientist and surgeon, fo; 
merly Dean of the School of Medicine an 
Surgery at the University of Michigan. Sure) 
no more authoritative writer on the subject 
could have been found. And so it is with the 
rest of the contributors; biographers have bees 
selected for their special competency in han. 
dling the subject or the period, as well as for 
their distinction in scholarship and letters. Th: 
roster of contributors is an imposing on 
among them, to mention only a few, are: Jame 
Truslow Adams, David Starr Jordan, Henn 
Fairfield Osborn, Paul van Dyke, Harvey WW 
Wiley. 

The Dictionary of American Biography i 
not only an indispensable reference book—it 
a storehouse of entertaining, amusing, tragi 
information about the men and women w) 
have made America. The first two volumes ar 
now ready; in their pages you will find stor 
of more gripping interest than in any nov 
published; the subsequent volumes will 
published from time to time—about three : 
year—until the work is completed. The coupon 
below will bring you full information. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
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C CTOBER ANNOUNCEMENTS~ 


Nationality 
Its Nature and 


The author of this volume 
is firmly convinced that the 
only enduring basis of society 
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any loya 


. to the United States which conflicts with their loyalty to Fascism? 


In “Mussolini’s American Empire’’—appearing in November Harpers—Marcus Duffield 
‘ats an astonishing picture of Fascist activities in America. Details of this picture include the 
onomic starvation of a prosperous American publication for the simple statement that Fascist 
ethods are too violent, the disappearance of naturalized American citizens opposed to Fascism 
ho return to Italy for visits, and the training of Italo-American children in Italian summer 
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THE POPULAR DOGMA OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


HE National Law Enforcement Commission is at 

work and in the course of time will make its re- 

port. It would be unprofitable to speculate on the 

conclusion of the inquiry, but it can do no harm 
to examine the hypothesis which the President has pre- 
sented to his Commissioners. 

He has said that they are to deal with “the dominant 
issue before the American people.” He has named that 
issue “enforcement and obedience to the laws of the United 
States, both Federal and State.”” He has declared that “the 
preservation of our institutions” depends upon the proper 
settlement of this issue. An outsider, who was unaccus- 
tomed to the language of politics, might infer from the 
President’s words that the American nation was sinking 
into anarchy, that the laws and usages which regulate 
property rights, contracts, and personal obligation were 
breaking up, and that we were entering one of the Dark 
Ages. The outsider would, of course, be mistaken. There 
are a very large number of crimes committed, considerably 
more in proportion to population than in England or Can- 
ada, rather less than in other countries which are still con- 
sidered civilized. Our institutions may be attacked by “an 
insidious disease,” but on the surface at least they seem so 
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extraordinarily strong that they are at once the despair and 
the admiration of the rest of the world. The ordinary 
symptoms of national decay are not evident. Even in Chi- 
cago, where the underworld is said to be the boldest, the 
average citizen feels fairly secure in his person and his 
property. There is no tendency to hoard wealth as there is 
in all countries where security is lacking. Men buy and 
sell, borrow and lend, with as great confidence as they have 
ever exhibited anywhere. In what sense, then, can it be 
said accurately that enforcement of and obedience to the 
laws is the dominant issue? 

There are laws which are not enforced and are not 
obeyed. There are laws which are openly defied. There are 
laws which are circumvented. There are laws which are 
not taken very seriously. There are laws which are badly 
enforced. Granting the truth of the severest indictment on 
all these points, it is still a question whether the American 
nation can properly be described as lawless. Our use of the 
term will depend, I think, on our preconceptions. If secu- 
rity, confidence, and national strength are the characteristics 
of a state in which law prevails, then the United States 
can be said to make a very fair showing. If, on the other 
hand, the criterion is whether legislative enactments are 
automatically and completely executed, then, of course, 
the United States is very lawless. I suspect that this is the 
criterion Mr. Hoover has in mind, and that the dominant 
issue he refers to arises out of the fact that the practices of 
the American people do not wholly conform to the opinion 
of legislative majorities. 

If the legislative majority is to be regarded as the sov- 
ereign power, invested with all the majesty of the law- 
giver, then it is true that the American nation is rather 
unmanageable. It was decreed sixty years ago that the pol- 
icy of the United States was one of complete political 
equality of negroes and whites. That policy has not been 
carried out. Neither has it been renounced. It was declared 
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forty years ago that great combinations of capital were 
against public policy. The domestic development of the 
country has substantially ignored this legislative opinion. 
It was declared ten years ago that Prohibition was the 
public policy. We all know how well that declaration has 
been executed. There is, in short, a condition where the 
will of the law-makers is often demonstrably impotent. 
This is the condition which has called forth the President’s 
intervention. We may be certain, I think, that the so-called 
“crime wave” in certain jurisdictions, or the notorious in- 
conveniences and injustices of the law’s delays, would 
never in themselves have provoked him into speaking of 
obedience and enforcement as the dominant issue. It needed 
the Eighteenth Amendment to define the issue, and that 
issue is the impotence of law-makers to make effective all 
of their opinions on public policy. Remove this from the 
problem, reduce the problem to the enforcement of or- 
dinary criminal laws about which there is no difference 
of political opinion, and nobody, I think, would say that 
our institutions are in danger. The institution which may 
be in danger, is the right and power of insufficient majori- 
ties to impose their will upon the whole nation. 


This issue has become a matter of popular concern only 
in the last ten years. Before the war, the dominant issue in 
politics turned upon what laws it was desirable to pass in 
order to regulate business. The outstanding leaders were 
Bryan, LaFollette, Roosevelt, and Wilson. All of them 
were law-makers. All of them were identified with proj- 
ects for the enactment of laws. All of them appealed to 
the people to declare certain public policies through statu- 
tory law. All of them assumed that such declarations would 
be effective. That assumption has almost disappeared in 
the last ten years. The outstanding leaders to-day are chary 
of new projects, often openly in favor of repealing laws, 
constantly concerned about the exorbitant difficulty of en- 
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forcing laws. Mr. Hoover is, I think, as “progressive” or as 
“liberal” as Roosevelt or Wilson ever were. But he is chas- 
tened, as they never were, by a knowledge of how hard it 
is to translate the law on the books into the law in fact. The 
traditional American impulse to declare the wishes of the 
majority in statutes has recently suffered a radical check. 
It is as if the Age of Innocence had passed away, and the 
realization had arrived that in this world our wishes, even 
when we belong to a majority, are not necessarily law. We 
have begun to learn that enforcement is complicated by 
enforceability, that the will of the majority has to be exe- 
cuted as well as declared. The sudden collapse, after a gen- 
eration of devoted and successful propaganda, of the 
movement for a Twentieth Amendment to prohibit child 
labor is the visible sign, I think, of this revulsion of popular 
feeling. 

Popular interest in the problems of enforcement and en- 
forceability has fed upon the demonstration that to de- 
clare law is not necessarily to make it. For a hundred and 
thirty years the popular assumption has been that enforce- 
ment followed enactment automatically. Or perhaps it 
were better to say that popular attention was almost wholly 
absorbed in and exhausted by the business of getting laws 
enacted. Detached observers of the American scene have 
frequently adverted to the consequences of this popular 
attitude towards law-making. A century ago de Tocque- 
ville said what we have heard endlessly in recent years, 
that “a single glance upon the archives of the different 
States of the Union suffices to convince one, that in Amer- 
ica the activity of the legislator never slackens.” He re- 
marked that in Massachusetts, “the most stable, the most 
consistent, and the most sagacious” of the States, the legis- 
lative acts passed from 1780 to 1823 “already fill three 
stout volumes.” 

This legislative activity must have been due in part to 
the sheer necessity of constructing law in a virgin country 
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where no settled body of traditions existed. It would be 
silly to condemn it wholesale. But above the necessities of 
the case, there has always been a legislative exuberance, a 
will to declare, to testify for righteousness, to reorganize 
affairs, and it is to this that de Tocqueville must have been 
referring when he said that “the majority is the only power 
which it is important to court.” This is the heart of the 
matter. In the popular mind the source of law was the wish 
and conscience of the law-maker. The criterion was sub- 
jective. Like Moses, the Congressman ascended a hill 
while the people stood at the nether part of the mount and 
trembled; on the third and final morning there were thun- 
ders and lightnings and a thick cloud of smoke upon the 
hill, and out of a solemn conference the law-giver emerged 
with the Commandments. Thus the voice of the people 
which was the voice of God was heard. What mere Presi- 
dents, and Governors and Judges and District Attorneys did 
thereafter was not to be compared in its awful solemnity 
with the declaration of the law. If they failed to enforce it, 
_they were failures in the sight of God, man, and the other 
political party. 

This general conception of law still dominates the public 
utterances of public men. Ex-Governor Smith, for exam- 
ple, has argued many times that the Volstead Act is unen- 
forceable in certain communities; yet in an official docu- 
ment written a few months before he was nominated, he 
declared that the enforcement of the Volstead Act was a 
sacred duty. About the same time Mr. Hoover wrote to 
Senator Borah saying that he stood “of course” for “the 
efficient, vigorous, sincere enforcement of the laws,” under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and that “whoever is chosen 
President has under his oath the solemn duty to pursue this 
course.”” Fourteen months later, when he had taken the 
oath he acknowledged the convention even more explicitly, 
saying: “In my position, with my obligations, there can be 
no argument on these points. There is no citizen who 
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would approve of the President of the United States as- 
suming any other attitude.” Such is the fundamental 
dogma of popular law-making: that the law is enacted, 
and that the executive has then a sacred (cf. Governor 
Smith) or a solemn (cf. President Hoover) duty to enforce 
it. 

I do not wish to imply that the oath of office has lost any 
of its binding effect. I am satisfied that it has bound Presi- 
dent Coolidge and President Hoover as effectively as it ever 
bound anyone. Neither of them, to be sure, has executed 
all the laws he was sworn to execute, but they will not be 
damned for that. There are even more sacred duties that 
mortal men will fall short of. Both of them can sincerely 
maintain that, in principle at least, they have remained 
true to the theory that every law ought to be obeyed and 
enforced. Neither of them has ever publicly challenged 
the legislature to consider whether all the laws were en- 
forceable. Thus the popular dogma has remained ideally 
unaffected. They have done nothing to deny the right of 
the legislature to declare its will regardless. 


The American political system is peculiarly adapted to 
an introverted habit of law-making. It is founded on the 
notion that those who write the laws shall have no respon- 
sibility for enforcing them. We call this notion the “sepa- 
ration of powers.” In its perfect form, that is to say, 
before dire necessity has made it workable through the cau- 
cus, the political machine, and executive leadership, the 
separation of powers means that those who write the laws 
go home when the laws are written; that those who stay 
to enforce them must not speak while the laws are being 
written. 

Though the unworkability of this theory has in a meas- 
ure been overcome by the party system, the American 
people have never accepted as part of their philosophy this 
practical method of dealing with the separation of powers. 
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In the higher regions of their political faith they have per- 
sistently tried to rationalize the dogma with a myth. The 
myth has been that a nation is an organic unit with a collec- 
tive soul, and that, therefore, what the majority’ wants is 
what the whole body politic really wants. Thus there is no 
real separation of powers between legislature and executive 
or between majority and minority. We are all, in a manner 
of speaking, Mr. Volstead, and we are all the Anti-Saloon 
League, and we are all the federal judges overwhelmed 
with bootleggers’ trials. “Ours,” said Mr. Hoover a few 
months ago, “is a government of laws made by the people 
themselves.”” Plainly we have ascended here to a mystical 
plane where my impression that I resent the Volstead Act 
is simply a carnal illusion. For in my higher collective self, 
when I am the people, I seem inadvertently to have written 
the Volstead Act. 

This mystical muddle of identities has done much to ob- 
scure the irresponsible subjectivity of popular law-making. 
It has obscured the prosaic truth that not only are most of 
our laws made by one set of people and enforced by 
another, but that they are made by one set of people to be 
obeyed by another. For it is the very essence of law-making 
by assemblages composed of the representatives of districts 
that each legislator should seek to increase the rights, privi- 
leges, and commanding influence of his clients at home. It 
is all very well to talk about self-government, but we have 
a misleading picture of what goes on at Washington or Al- 
bany or the City Hall if we imagine that self-government 
in politics is like self-government in one’s personal life. 
Self-government, as carried on through representative as- 
semblies, is primarily a struggle for power and privileges 
and not an exercise in self-direction and self-restraint. 
People do not ordinarily demand laws to tax themselves, to 
regulate themselves, to order themselves about. They de- 
mand that these laws be imposed upon other men. The 
process is laid bare in the making of a tariff, where each 
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Congressman attempts to impose a tax upon the rest of the 
country for the benefit of a producing interest in his dis- 
trict. But the tariff is no exception. When the income tax 
is before Congress, the alignments run between Congress- 
men from districts with few income taxpayers and those 
with many, or between Congressmen appealing to the 
large number of taxpayers in the lower brackets and those 
appealing to the rich taxpayers. During the World War, 
conscription was voted by men over thirty-one years of age 
for men under thirty-one years of age. 

To overlook the fact that legislators deal in laws which 
will govern someone else, which someone else will pay for, 
which someone else must go to the trouble of enforcing, is 
to overlook the main circumstance which determines the 
state of mind of the average law-maker. He is not con- 
strained by a sense of the difficulties or the consequences of 
his law. He asks for what he thinks it is desirable to obtain. 
Thus the democratic theory, as we know it in the United 
States, actually impedes the law-maker’s education by ex- 
perience. The people, as Lord Acton said in 1862, have 
been taught to “regard their wishes and wants as the su- 
preme criterion of right.” The individuals who exercise 
power in a particular case are not the same individuals who 
experience the effect. Thus they fail to learn by feeling the 
effect. It is as if a man in New York were to eat crabs and 
sour apples and a man in Pittsburgh were to have indiges- 
tion. 

The actuality may even be worse than that. The victim 
in Pittsburgh cannot look up the glutton in New York and 
call him to book. For the glutton is anonymous, invisible, 
and dispersed. The members of a majority who may have 
sanctioned a law are registered nowhere and are not per- 
sonally accountable. What with the secret ballot and his 
loss of identity in a great electorate, the voter who belongs 
to a triumphant majority is not only answerable to nobody, 
but he is often unaware that he contributed to the law 
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which he helped to pass. Most of the time he does not know 
whether he exercised his sovereignty wisely or foolishly 
because he has no idea what he as a member of the majority 
is doing. I have no idea myself what bills my Congressman 
voted for, and if somebody in Alabama is suffering because 
of one of these laws, I cannot do anything about it for him 
and he cannot do anything to me. The new king wears no 
crown, and he has no single head that can be cut off. 

This hydra-headed anonymity is characteristic of de- 
mocracy in general. In the American form of it, irresponsi- 
bility is accentuated by the separation of powers and by the 
arrangement in which the initiative in law-making comes 
from districts instead of from an executive beholden to the 
widest constituency. Thus the ceaseless activity of legisla- 
tors, especially their propensity to cure the sins of others, 
has a very favoring environment under our political sys- 
tem. If in spite of it all we have grown rich and strong, it 
is inno small part due to the fact that behind the facade of 
the theory we have through political organization arrived 


at working arrangements in routine affairs. Every once in 
a while, however, under the stress of great excitement, 
righteous desire gets the better of common sense and ex- 
perience, and then, as in the Reconstruction Amendments 
and the Prohibition Amendment, the majority declares its 
will regardless, and certain of the processes of government 
break down. 


Our new interest in the enforcement of laws indicates, 
one may suppose, the beginning of a more mature phase of 
popular law-making. But the prevailing ideas as enun- 
ciated by public men do not as yet greatly assist this transi- 
tion. There are many reasons for the excessive obscurity 
with which public men discuss these questions. There are 
the prudential reasons, of course: to discuss the Eighteenth 
Amendment from the point of view of its enforceability, 
and not merely from that of its legality and its noble inten- 
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tion, is to run squarely against a recent, but none the less 
precious, article of faith of the evangelical churches, 
There are, however, other reasons for the obscurity of pub- 
lic discourse. Our public men to-day were most of them 
trained in the law schools of the nineteenth century, and 
there is a passage in a paper written by Dean Roscoe Pound 
in 1917 which is extraordinarily pertinent: “In the nine- 
teenth century,” he says, “. . . all jurists agreed in ignoring 
questions of enforcement. The analytical school, regarding 
law as the command of the sovereign, conceived that en- 
forcement was no concern of the jurist. If law was not en- 
forced, it meant simply that the executive machinery was 
at fault. The historical school . . . held all questions of 
enforcement to be irrelevant. . . . To the philosophical 
school there was but one question, namely, was the rule of 
law abstractly just? If so, they conceived it had a sufficient 
basis in its inherent justice and that the appeal to the con- 
science made by its accord with abstract and ideal justice 
must insure its efficacy in practice.” 

We have now reached the stage where we feel impelled 
to study enforcement. But if the utterances of President 
Hoover are to determine that study, it is to be feared that 
it will proceed from very tangled premises. On this ques- 
tion Mr. Hoover has spoken publicly on five separate oc- 
casions, and while he has succeeded in establishing the 
idea that enforcement needs study, the intellectual pro- 
gramme he has laid down will, if taken literally, certainly 
trouble his Commission as it has already troubled the mind 
of the country. For the evolution of Mr. Hoover’s ideas is 
a striking illustration of how tenacious and confusing is the 
popular conception of law-making. 

Mr. Hoover spoke for the first time as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination. This was on February 23, 
1928, in a letter to Senator Borah. He simply adhered to 
the popular dogma that the executive has a solemn duty to 
enforce all the laws. 
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He spoke a second time as the candidate of his party in 
his acceptance speech of August 11, 1928. He reaffirmed 
his solemn duty, but now declared that this duty was some- 
what complicated in practice. “Common sense compels us 
to recognize that grave abuses have occurred,” and so he 
promised “an organized searching investigation of fact and 
cause” which “alone can determine the wise method of 
correcting them.” 

He spoke for the third time at his inauguration. His 
conception of the problem had broadened. He depicted the 
general failure of justice in the United States, and declared 
that “of the undoubted abuses which have grown up under 
the Eighteenth Amendment part (italics mine) are due” 
to the weakness of the American machinery of law en- 
forcement. 

He spoke for the fourth time about a month later at the 
luncheon of the Associated Press. He then declared, not 
that the abuses under the Eighteenth Amendment are im 
part due to the general inefficiency of law enforcement, but 
that these abuses are “Sut a sector of” the general problem 
of law enforcement. 

He spoke for the fifth time at the initial meeting of his 
Commission. That day he omitted all mention of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and called for a report on the en- 
forcement of “all law.” 

Thus by some sort of irresistible attraction Mr. Hoover’s 
mind moved through these stages back to the dogma he 
started from. He started from the traditional popular 
dogma that all laws enacted should be executed. Realizing 
that there were grave difficulties and grave abuses in at 
least one law, he declared for a study of its enforcement. 
But the deep-rooted notion that all declarations of law 
were equal was too much for him. To study one law ob- 
jectively, specifically, in the light of its enforceability, was 
somewhat impiously to recognize that all laws are not 
alike. Realizing that there were difficulties and abuses in 
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the enforcing of other laws, he enlarged his plan to include 
them. And so he arrived at the point where he demanded 
a study not of the enforceability of a law, but a study of the 
enforcement of “all law.” If his mandate to the Commis- 
sioners were to be taken literally, they would have to re- 
port a plan which would make any law enacted automati- 
cally enforceable. Thus we should be back again at the old 
dogma that law-makers declare the law and that executives, 
if they are good and efficient enough, execute the laws. 


In demanding a plan for the enforcement of “all law,” 
Mr. Hoover was thus helping to keep alive the heresy that 
legislators are not primarily accountable for the enforce- 
ability of their statutes. He was abandoning the right and 
the duty of the executive to confront the legislator with 
the problem of enforceability. He was assuming by hy- 
pothesis that the executive and the judicial organs alone 
need to be reformed. Surely this is a sterile hypothesis. 

It is also a most unstatesmanlike position to take. For 
when he insists that violation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is to be classed with the violation of all criminal laws, 
the President has simply chosen to ignore the evident fact 
that disobedience to the Eighteenth Amendment, like dis- 
obedience to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, is in fact politi- 
cal rebellion. If it is a crime, it has the characteristics of a 
political crime. Mr. Hoover is not himself in the least 
fanatical, but he is using the language of fanatics when he 
puts resistance to the Volstead Act into the same category 
as ordinary crime. Mr. Hoover knows many violators of 
the Volstead Act. He knows that they simply do not have 
the characteristics of ordinary criminals. They are a sub- 
stantial and indispensable part of the American nation. 
Confronted with such a rebellion, what ought the head of 
a state to do? Treat this rebellion as if it were like burglary 
and arson? Perhaps, if he were strong enough and had lost 
his mind. But Mr. Hoover is not strong enough to treat the 
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rebels against the Eighteenth Amendment as criminals. 
He has no intention of treating them as criminals. Why 
then, even by inference, call them criminals? Why repeat 
the error which Edmund Burke stigmatized for all time? 
To shame them into conformity? The essence of rebellion 
is that the rebel thinks he is more righteous than the law. 

Surely the intelligent thing to do is to isolate the rebel- 
lion against one such law from the breaches of other laws, 
and deal with the issues as a distinct problem in statesman- 
ship. There may be certain resemblances, and certain con- 
nections may have grown up, between the abuses of Pro- 
hibition and the abuses of our whole criminal system. But 
they cannot and should not be treated as one problem. Pro- 
hibition is a political problem. Murder, burglary, and 
highway robbery are not a political problem. There is no 
political dispute about the desirability of prohibiting them. 
To deal with these separate problems on the same hypothe- 
sis is to fall into quackery. It is like the search for a phi- 
losopher’s stone. It is like looking for a pill which will 


cure a toothache and the pain of unrequited love. 
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ENGLAND LOOKS TOWARDS 
AMERICA 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


ERTAIN American writers for whom I have 
respect are given to asserting that no English- 
man can ever understand the American, just as 
no European or American has ever understood 
the Englishman. An assertion or assumption of this kind 
seems to me without meaning. I am unable to see why 
such understanding should be difficult. The marked dif- 
ferences between people in the modern world are fre- 
quently not national, or even racial. There are groups all 
over the world in which average educated Englishmen may 
find themselves far more at home in five minutes than they 
could ever hope to be in certain communities of their own 
small country, not to speak of Ireland. The great majority 
of us, would, for example, find no barrier to surmount at a 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon in Kansas City, a gather- 
ing of professors in Chicago, a social settlement in Pitts- 
burgh or St. Louis, while we should probably feel no less 
completely out of place in the senior common room of an 
Oxford College or a company of miners in Durham than is 
a Rotarian from Zenith City when a card from the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union opens to him the gates of a great 
house in the shires. I cannot remember meeting an Ameri- 
can anywhere who impressed me as being mysterious, or 
even especially puzzling; but I have met Englishmen, and 
groups of English people, who had to be seen before one 
could have believed in the possibility of their existence. 
In this article I wish to write candidly of certain matters 
of importance touching the present relations between Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, whose eminent national representa- 
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tives are soon, if the favorable signs may be trusted, to 
meet in conference over the most stubborn and serious ques- 
tion now dividing the two governments and systems. Some 
are rather difficult to put down, but all of them, I am sure, 
ought to be discussed with the frankness and good feeling 
that kindred peoples should find always within their reach. 

Those who believe in the beneficence or the compensa- 
tions of war can surely find very little support for their 
creed in the results upon Anglo-American affairs of the 
wars in which the United States has been engaged. The 
poison of the two armed conflicts with Britain runs all 
through the diplomatic and social annals of the two coun- 
tries; the attitude of political and aristocratic England to 
the Union during the Civil War is still a bitter memory; 
and the elders of our generation will have passed away be- 
fore the misunderstandings generated by the Great War 
are allowed by the common folk on both sides to be for- 
gotten. Between Britain and America, at all events, the late 
unpleasantness in Europe produced hardly anything but 
trouble. 

To anyone with even the minimum knowledge of the 
United States after the great migrations, the European con- 
flict was plainly not at first America’s war; and, despite the 
legend of Franco-American sympathies, it is inconceivable 
that the United States could have thrown its full weight 
into a European struggle save for the reason of imminent 
peril to the British system. But at no stage between the 
outbreak of war and the rejection by Congress of the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations Covenant six years later 
did more than a small fraction of the British people under- 
stand the policy of America. The width of the Atlantic, 
curiously enough, did not seem to impress the majority of 
them as a reason for neutrality. There was, and still is, al- 
most no knowledge in England of the racial composition 
of America’s population. The Republic for so long had 
been thought of as a strayed member of the Anglo-Saxon 
family that the home-staying Briton could not see a case 
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for its keeping out of the war, although to the Briton who 
possessed any wide knowledge of actual America, it was, 
during the first two years, almost unimaginable that Amer- 
ica could come in. The English judgment of Woodrow 
Wilson, especially after the appearance of the letters of 
Walter Hines Page, may be taken as a measure of our ca- 
lamitous misreading of events by the governing and pro- 
fessional classes down to 1919; and thereafter the tragedy 
of Paris, the Republican hostility to the League Covenant, 
the policy of the debt settlements, the naval debates since 
1922, and many other events and developments would ap- 
pear to have driven the two countries further apart than 
they were at the beginning of the present century. 

With respect to public opinion and feeling arising out of 
national policy, and out of the vastly changed position of 
the United States among the powers, there is one main 
thing to be said. It is that the altered balance of power be- 
tween the two hemispheres has brought a significant, and 
inevitable, change in popular sentiment, observable not in 
Britain alone but in nearly all the countries of Europe. 
Notwithstanding the steady growth of American industrial 
and commercial strength during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, Britain and Germany, then the two leading 
commercial nations, did not look upon the United States a 
generation ago as a formidable competitor in world trade 
nor did even Roosevelt arouse fears of a great American 
navy. The influential classes in England were being decid- 
edly drawn towards America. The older British aristocracy 
was refreshed by Western marriages, and its estates were in- 
creasingly upheld by American wealth. On the whole, it 
could be said of the half-century between the Civil War 
and the Great War that England was steadily friendly 
towards America, and the English people in general free 
from any kind of active ill-feeling—except in brief gusts, 
as at the time of Cleveland’s Venezuela message. One could 
not, however, speak in similar terms about the popular 
American feeling towards England during that period. 
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The historical memories were kept alive by means well 
known to us all. British airs of age and superiority were 
deeply and generally resented. The assumption of unchal- 
lengeable British power on the sea was never forgotten, and 
there was a widespread suspicion of British imperialism. 
The Irish problem was an open sore. 

Matters are different to-day. My observation in Amer- 
ica since the war leads me to the conclusion that, speaking 
roughly, the positions of the two peoples are now reversed. 
Nothing that anyone can assert about a country so vast as 
the United States can be accepted without much qualifica- 
tion, but I should say that year by year there has been a de- 
cline in the old anti-British feeling throughout America. 
There are many reasons for this, not the least of them be- 
ing the ever-enlarging public in America for English 
travel and English books and the immense popularity of 
certain prominent public characters—the Prince of Wales, 
Lloyd George, Ramsay MacDonald, Bernard Shaw, John 
Galsworthy, and the half-dozen reigning women of the 
hour. Nor should we overlook the national American re- 
sponse to the overwhelming English welcome given to such 
personal achievements as those of Lindbergh, or the mu- 
tual friendliness created by the advent in England of Gen- 
eral Dawes. 

If we try to form an estimate of popular feeling towards 
America in England, we must take account, to begin with, 
of three public matters which are so powerful that they 
may be said to dominate the scene. They are: the colossal 
development of American industrial and financial power; 
the question of naval competition or limitation; and the 
war debts. 

Upon the first, with its accompaniment of American 
prosperity, I can say nothing in this short survey except 
that since it provides a most impressive demonstration that 
the great day of the United States is upon us, the misgiving 
of the nation, the class, which has held the leading place 
in the wider world for so long is very easy to understand. 
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It should also be easy to understand the unfavorable effect 
on English feeling of new increases in the American tariff. 
Upon the second, I will say only that the cause of Anglo- 
American amity has suffered beyond computation through 
the failure to follow up systematically the Washington 
agreements of 1922, through the fiasco at Geneva in 1927, 
and through the lamentable blunder of the Anglo-French 
naval conversations in 1928. In this cause the transition at 
Westminster from Stanley Baldwin to Ramsay MacDonald 
was an event of moment and of great encouragement, since 
it brought an immediate clearing of the air and a resump- 
tion of positive effort. But with many of us in England at 
the present time one thought is uppermost—namely, that 
the opportunity for agreement and co-operation in naval 
matters now provided may be the last that we can look for 
in circumstances in any degree comparable with those of the 
present hour. It is impossible to doubt that the agitation 
against the navy bills amounted to an overwhelming dem- 
onstration that the American people, as a whole, are hostile 
to the policy of building a great navy in a time of profound 
peace and security. But it is equally impossible to doubt that 
the governing opinion of the United States is firmly and 
finally set against the continuance of British supremacy 
upon the seas. And, as Senator Borah and Senator Swanson 
declare, from their directly opposing points of view, there 
are two ways, and two only, in which the challenge of 
1929 can be met: parity may be attained either by America’s 
building up or by Britain’s giving up. It is one or the other. 

Therefore within the next few months or weeks a basis 
must be found for strict limitation of naval armaments, 
or the day will be lost. I am convinced that the policy of 
the Admirals, supported by such imperialists as Winston 
Churchill and L. S. Amery, with their American counter- 
parts, is the policy of destruction for the English-speaking 
nations. And I see no way out of the present deadlock other 
than that of immediate limitation, which involves what 
Lloyd George has called “a downright major cut in arma- 
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ments”—-armaments in this connection meaning cruisers, 
the only naval arm that stands in the popular mind of Brit- 
ain and America for naval power and the peril of war at 
sea. Happily both President Hoover and Premier Mac- 
Donald seem to be fully conscious of the gravity of the 
situation and the necessity for some form of co-operative 
action in the immediate future. 

The question of the war debts is, for the mass of the peo- 
ple on both sides, fundamental, and the most distressful 
thing about it is that there is virtually no common ground 
to be discovered at present. The American people believe 
that these debts should be treated as debts, to be repaid. 
They are right. The British people hold that the Anglo- 
American debt ought not to have been dealt with as a ques- 
tion apart and arranged by itself; and further, that, al- 
though it may have been desirable to keep the question of 
the inter-Allied debts separate from the question of renara- 
tions, this in practice was and is impossible. They also are 
right. There are, I believe, two central facts that should, at 
all events, be made clear by systematic exposition and repe- 
tition to the multitude on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
British people should be helped to understand that there is 
no war debt being paid by themselves to the United States. 
For several years past the amounts received in London 
from outside on the debts and reparations accounts have 
been balanced (or so nearly so as not to make any differ- 
ence) by the annual payment to America: and as a conse- 
quence, the scaling down of the American debt, or even its 
cancellation, would not make any material difference to 
the burden of taxation in Britain. The American people, 
on their part, should be helped to understand three things. 
First, that the unequal settlements, as between Britain and 
the European Allies, make a serious barrier to the re-estab- 
lishment of good relations between Britain and the United 
States. Secondly, that a comprehensive and final account- 
ing of this question might well be undertaken, for the sake 
of America itself, and of that world good will which 
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Americans prize more highly than any other people. (Such 
revision, it may be added, the British government does not 
ask for, and will not.) And thirdly, that there are, strictly 
speaking, no inter-Allied debts, as there are no reparations 
from the weaker enemy powers. There is, and can be, one 
debtor alone—Germany. There is, and can be, only one 
creditor—the United States. I am not complaining of this 
result, or making it a matter of international criticism. On 
the contrary, I hold that it is a far less desolating result 
than would have been the economic servitude of the Ger- 
man people to the victorious European powers, for it is cer- 
tain that the American people will not enslave the German 
people. I am saying merely that the actuality is something 
very different from the popular conception of reparations 
and debts. 

All the foregoing, however, is only too familiar, and one 
would not have gone over it yet again after so long a period 
but for the undeniable fact that the events are still fresh in 
the popular memory and the historical issues are continu- 
ally being debated anew. I must turn to a consideration of 
certain factors of our problem that are hardly at all con- 
nected with war and treaties and debt-settlement policies. 
And I will take, as a convenient text, a small collection of 
useful material that was placed in my hands when I was 
trying to select the points that seemed most worth con- 
sideration at the present juncture. 

A London weekly paper, circulating mainly among the 
class which we English in our snobbish fashion call the 
“Jower-middles” (clerks, primary school teachers, sales- 
men, and so on), recently held an essay competition on 
America and the Americans. I read through nearly all the 
pieces sent in. Not half-a-dozen, perhaps, came from prac- 
tised writers; most were fumbling in expression; all but 
two or three were by men and women, generally young, 
who had no knowledge of America and had met very few 
Americans. I was struck by the marked uniformity of tone. 
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The large majority of the writers seemed to take for 
granted that a certain unfriendliness, or at least imperfect 
sympathy, towards America was normal among the British 
people, and some very old and familiar complaints were re- 
stated by at least half the competitors. Americans were 
said to be crude, loud, bragging, and offensively patriotic, 
always trumpeting the greatness of the United States and 
the superiority of everything American; while contempo- 
rary America was identified with jazz and speed, the gross- 
ness and silliness of the movies, gangs and gunmen, and the 
spreading over the world of a mechanical standardized 
civilization. 

I was interested to find that in these little compositions 
the war was hardly mentioned, navies and the war debts 
were seldom referred to, and Prohibition cropped up only 
in an occasional jocular sentence. There was clear evidence 
of misgiving as to the advancing world power of the 
United States. The old accusation of materialism and dol- 
lar worship was monotonously repeated; but I noted that 
a good many of the writers mentioned work rather than 
money as the religion of the American people, while Fun- 
damentalism came in for more hits than the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I was struck by the persistence of outworn 
prejudices and legends and by a marked tendency to ac- 
cept the established types and legends of the stage and the 
comic press; and by the absence—naturally, easy enough 
to understand—of knowledge or realization of contempo- 
rary America, although a good few of the competitors said 
that of course America had done very great things. 

On the whole, the reading left upon my mind the im- 
pression that, while a corresponding batch of papers writ- 
ten by American young people would contain many more 
wild mistakes and amusing guesses about England, the ac- 
tual ignorance displayed would certainly not be greater. 
But the main point is that in the whole batch there was not 
one paper expressing admiration or approval of America, 
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and that a burst of enthusiasm about the greatest of Repub- 
lics would in that company have seemed as strange as a pro- 
British speech in Chicago on the Fourth of July. These 
papers made a small cross-section of a large portion of the 
British public, and I may take them to be not unrepresen- 
tative. Poor as they were in expression, they seemed to me 
to be groping after something in the situation that un- 
doubtedly creates for the generality of British people a 
very great puzzle, a contradiction that baffles, annoys, and 
at times infuriates them. I will try to state it as concisely as 
may be, for this, perhaps more than anything else, tends to 
explain those circumstances which we find most regrettable 
in the current relations of our two peoples as apart from 
our governments. 

The American of the present day lives and moves in the 
consciousness of belonging to a marvellous land, and for 
my part I cannot see how he could do otherwise. The 
United States is an astounding country. It has been built up 
in two centuries of practical achievement surpassing all the 
records of civilization. I find it impossible to share, or to 
understand, the feeling of any European who should ex- 
press surprise or disapproval at the American pride in what 
the American people have done or in the steadily rising 
energy with which they continue to conquer. 

But here is the point. ‘The American of the rank and file 
not only believes that he belongs to a country and a system 
holding a unique place in the world. He not only believes 
that, as President Hoover said in his inaugural address, his 
people are working out a new civilization. He is apparently 
convinced that this civilization is in all essentials superior 
to every other, past and present. You may say that there is 
nothing distinctive in this, since we all hold views of the 
same nature about our own countries. The Englishman 
is so certain of his country being the finest and his race the 
highest that he does not often take the trouble to mention 
so obvious a fact. But there is, nevertheless, something na- 
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tionally peculiar in the common American consciousness of 
superiority. It is proclaimed with solemnity and on all occa- 
sions. American politicians and business men feel that they 
must announce it. The churches ring with it. A reference 
to it is likely to occur in any eloquent prayer. Mr. Coolidge 
made it the continued burden of his utterances. Mr. 
Hoover affirmed or implied it throughout his election 
campaign. 

Now, in Europe it should not seem strange for Ameri- 
cans to be aware of the newness of their civilization and of 
its uniqueness; but when the absolute superiority of Ameri- 
can civilization is declared, the European naturally con- 
trasts this greatest of national claims with the picture of the 
public and common life of the United States as it is pre- 
sented to the less fortunate people of the Old World. What 
is that picture, and by what means does it come to us? 

It comes mainly through three channels: American nov- 
els and plays; the casual and fragmentary news of the daily 
newspapers; and the constant and universal medium of the 
moving-picture screen. American fiction and drama as they 
are known in England make a subject by themselves, but I 
may venture a brief comment upon them. The increase in 
the number of American books published in England has, 
during the last ten years, been enormous. The lists of some 
London publishers are half-filled with American titles; 
the demand at the libraries for American novels and short 
stories is insatiable; the popularity of certain American 
authors has reached extraordinary proportions. And here is 
the most significant fact: English readers have come to be- 
lieve that the writing of fiction reflecting the finer aspects 
of American life has almost ceased; or, perhaps that, 
among novelists who are younger than Edith Wharton and 
Booth Tarkington, it is confined to a minute company 
headed by the practised author of “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop” and the young master who built “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey.” The almost universal assumption is that 
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the living fiction of America belongs to the literature of 
revolt, of defiance and despair. Sinclair Lewis has estab- 
lished a wonderful renown, and Upton Sinclair and Theo- 
dore Dreiser are read and absorbed in England as annalists 
of social reality. And it would be impossible to estimate, or 
even to guess at, the effect made upon public opinion and 
feeling in England by the number of cheap and cynical 
novels depicting the behavior of America’s flaming youth. 

Americans complain about the meagre news of their 
country in the English press, of its odd selection and con- 
temptible quality. Asa journalist I agree with them; and as 
a regular visitor to the United States I contrast these ab- 
surd fragments with the remarkably full, graphic, and on 
the whole well-informed London dispatches to be found 
from day to day in the leading American newspapers. 
America is interested in English news—particularly, it is 
supposed, news of the royal family and the titled class; 
England, it is likewise supposed, is not interested in news 
of America, unless it is either sensational or comic. There, 
however, is the fact: we on our side get news of violent or 
abnormal crime, of hold-ups and gang robberies; the wars 
of the bootleggers and the disgusting doings of the vicious 
wealthy; of lynchings, Hollywood, financial scandals, the 
diversions of industrial magnates, with, for a very special 
relief, the antics of ex-Mayor Bill Thompson or Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson. 

So much for the newspapers. But think of American 
civilization as it is portrayed upon the screen, not in uncer- 
tain driblets but in a continued and overwhelming spate! 
It is surely appalling to reflect that literally nothing in the 
world to-day is so universally familiar to the vast multitude 
of our fellow creatures as the picture made of America by 
a small crowd of Americans and by them built up into one 
of the great international industries of the age. There it is: 
the crude imbecilities of Wild West drama; the rawness of 
industrial production and business adventure, of cocktail 
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parties, night clubs, the duel of sex, and the degradation of 
marriage; of bootleggers and hijackers, the high-powered 
car in robbery, revenge, double-crossings, and juvenile de- 
bauchery—mean and abominable people incessantly doing 
mean and abominable or farcical things, with a lawless and 
lunatic waste of money, and against a background of luxury 
and indulgence such as the peoples of the Old World have 
known about from this American revelation alone. 

No one can estimate, no one can even guess at, the social 
effect of American films upon the peoples of Europe and 
Asia; but at least we can see that the effect must be enor- 
mous, and in particular that this self-chosen means of self- 
portrayal is to the outside world a comment of unlimited 
irony upon the claim which I have mentioned: the claim 
that America stands for the highest level so far attained in 
individual satisfaction, social morality, and public welfare. 
I submit that we have here an urgent problem of interna- 
tional relations that should be a challenge to the best ele- 
ments in the English-speaking world. 

I may close this rough and tentative survey of a problem 
that is of incalculable moment for the world with a word 
upon two points of immediate concern. The first is that in 
Britain to-day, notwithstanding the confusions and disap- 
pointments of the recent past, there is an overwhelming 
determination among the people to lay firmly the basis of a 
structure of enduring peace. And the second is, that the 
emergent Britain of our second Labor government, pre- 
sided over by Ramsay MacDonald—who, whatever else 
he may be, is a fine internationalist and an immovable 
friend of America—is in a degree beyond all comparison 
with the Britain of the past a country with which America 
can make friends upon the most honorable and mutually 
satisfying terms. Both these facts seem to hold out a timely 
hope for the success of the coming naval parley on which 
so critically depends the furtherance of good relations be- 
tween the two countries. 
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IMMORTAL AUTUMN 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


SPEAK this poem now with grave and level voice 

In praise of autumn of the far horn winding fall 
I praise the flower barren fields the clouds the tall 
Unanswering branches where the wind makes sullen noise 


I praise the fall it is the human season 

now 
No more the foreign sun does meddle at our earth 
Enforce the green and thaw the frozen soil to birth 
Nor winter yet weigh all with silence the pine bough 


But now in autumn with the black and outcast crows 
Share we the spacious world the whispering year is gone 
There is more room to live now the once secret dawn 


Comes late by daylight and the dark unguarded goes 


Between the mutinous brave burning of the leaves 

And winter’s covering of our hearts with his deep snow 
We are alone there are no evening birds we know 

The naked moon the tame stars circle at our eaves 


It is the human season on this sterile air 
Do words outcarry breath the sound goes on and on 


I hear a dead man’s cry from autumn long since gone 


I cry to you beyond upon this bitter air 
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DICTATORSHIP AND REFORMS IN 
TURKEY 


By HALIDE EDIB 


N the interplay of political parties in Nationalist Tur- 
key, the Kurdish revolt, which took on a grave aspect 
in 1925, proved a trump card for the extremists in the 
People’s Party to use against the Progressive Republi- 

cans. They argued that the clause in the programme of the 
Progressive Republicans advocating freedom of thought 
had encouraged the insurgents and strengthened the rising. 
The instigation of the Kurdish rising was attributed to 
foreign intrigue, and political anxiety was fanned almost 
into panic at the possibility of another armed struggle. The 
very desire for peace in the general public and in the As- 
sembly at Angora created a psychology which would accept 
any means, however drastic, to prevent armed struggles and 
political complications which might endanger the newly 
created Turkish state. Then Mustafa Kemal Pasha played 
a superb political game. He proposed the law of Mainte- 
nance of Order, which would re-establish revolutionary 
tribunals with absolute power of arresting and executing 
anyone suspected of endangering public order. The Prime 
Minister of the day, representing the moderates in the Peo- 
ple’s Party, vainly declared that a revolutionary law of the 
kind and tribunals for the regions in revolt were well 
enough but that they were not necessary for the peaceful 
parts of the state. After one of the famous long speeches of 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, lasting some ten hours in the party 
meeting, the law of Maintenance of Order was passed in 
March, 1925. 

The army then pacified the Kurdish regions, and the tri- 
bunals suppressed opposition and instituted a reign of terror 
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which lasted nearly two years. The dictatorship thus cre- 
ated never called itself by that name in Turkey. It had been 
voted by an Assembly. But the long tradition of oppression 
and spies became at once a part of the new régime. The 
press was terrorized by the arrest of leading journalists who 
had criticised the government before the passing of the 
Maintenance of Order Act. Apart from the application of 
the revolutionary law in a retroactive sense in several cases, 
apart from the arrest and execution of members of the op- 
position party (who had parliamentary immunity), the 
moral responsibility for this reign of terror belongs to the 
majority in the Turkish National Assembly. In the tri- 
umph of the People’s Party it goes without saying that the 
personality and political shrewdness of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha has played a great role. But what is of supreme inter- 
est is the change of a democratic state, of five years’ stand- 
ing, into a dictatorial one without even an altering of the 
form or the closing of the National Assembly. 

“The ‘Great’ man,” says Dean Inge, “is generally car- 
ried along by some big wave, whether of action or thought. 
His own idiosyncrasies fit the circumstances in which he is 
placed; thirty years before or after, he would probably not 
have done much.” These words fit the Turkish situation 
and that of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Before the Smyrna tri- 
umph, or even up to 1925, in spite of his great prestige, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha could not have led his party into 
such a powerful and absolutist régime, but he possessed the 
lightning power of seizing favorable circumstances at the 
right moment. After all, the Turkish dictatorship was not 
and is not unique in the world. The post-war world favors 
dictatorship. Bitterly disillusioned about the old institu- 
tions which were not sufficient to stop the great catastrophe 
of 1914, it seeks something new. The old broke down, 
crushing what was good as well as what was rotten. The 
new generation is morbidly impatient to see a new world 
rise overnight. Hence such words as “liberalism” and 
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“freedom of thought,” which lead to a slow growth, are 
now out of favor in politics. The mob cry of the world is 
for “spontaneous generation,” a sudden, artificial, spon- 
taneous human generation—a process that will turn men 
into the desired shape with the desired behavior and 
thought. Hence there has never been so much emphasis on 
“doing” instead of “thinking” as there is to-day. Dictator- 
ships have the appearance of “doing” all the time, whether 
they accomplish lasting changes and effect internal recon- 
struction or not. Accordingly, they are the latest fashion in 
politics. 

There is no other country which stands in need of “‘do- 
ing” more than Turkey. In such a country a strong, cen- 
tralized government, if not a dictatorship, with stabilized 
forces backing it, is inevitable and perhaps necessary. This 
fundamental psychology of the present world including 
Turkey will tend to create and to maintain strong, central- 
ized governments in Turkey, although the dictatorial form 
is a passing phase. 

But the continuation under the dictatorial régime of 
1925 to 1929 in Turkey of reforms—some of them begun 
long ago—and especially the nature of these reforms, are 
more interesting and profitable to consider than the ter- 
rorist methods by which they are supposed to have been 
made possible. 

This process of reform has been going on for nearly a 
century, but within the last twenty years it has moved with 
tremendous rapidity. The story in the Western press, usu- 
ally the outcome of the most superficial and hurried obser- 
vation after a pleasant Mediterranean trip, is that Turkey 
was changed overnight from an Eastern into a Western 
country. This view is more than superficial; it is false. 
Whether the recent reforms could have been carried out by 
other than terrorist methods is a question to be seriously 
discussed. And there is no doubt that in time they were 
bound to be carried out—but whether in three years or in 
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thirteen or thirty years, no one can tell. Naturally, one in- 
cludes among those which were sure to come only the fun- 
damental reforms that will last. The nature of the leading 
reforms effected by the dictatorial régime in Turkey con- 
firms, as will be shown, the assumption that they are the 
continuation of Westward movements long under way and 
are not any sudden departure from the main line of prog- 
ress which the Turks have taken. 

The first and most spectacular of these was the so-called 
“hat law,” passed in 1925. It was also the most futile and 
superficial in comparison with the others which followed. 
But it was the only one which accomplished a change over- 
night even in outside appearances. In a week it made the 
Turks don European hats (the only part of the city- 
dweller’s outfit which was still un-Westernized) and made 
them look like Westerners, although the manner in which 
it was accomplished was utterly un-Western. The West- 
ernization of Turkey is not and should not be a question of 
mere external imitation and gesture. It is a much deeper 
and more significant process. To tell the Turk to put ona 
certain headdress and “get civilized” or be hanged, or im- 
prisoned, is absurd, to say the least. The opposition of in- 
dividuals among the men in the street, really much more 
Westernized than the people who carried the measure 
through, had a note of wounded self-respect rather than an 
objection to the wearing of hats. Among all the recent 
measures, this was the most seriously opposed in the country 
itself. Any opposition to the hat law was labelled as 
reactionary. The interesting fact connected with the sub- 
stitution of the hat for the Turkish fez is that of all the 
changes of the last four years it attracted the greatest at- 
tention in the Western world. The many fundamental 
changes taking place in Turkey have been either unnoticed 
or criticised, or treated as unimportant items of foreign 
news in Western papers. But the moment the Turks put 
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hats on their heads, the general cry in the West was, 
“At last the Turks are civilized; they wear hats.’? Hence 
those who enacted the hat law might say: “We have killed 
a few, and imprisoned a large number, but it was good psy- 
chology; has anything in the past brought Turkey so into 
the limelight? Has anything brought the Turk nearer to 
the European in the European mind?” 

On the whole, the dictatorships have probably sensed 
the present mob psychology of the West more keenly than 
any other governments—especially the Turkish dictator- 
ship and dictator. Count Keyserling says: “Now that the 
fez, together with other external distinguishing marks, has 
disappeared, it is easier to get a true picture of this people.” 
Yet Count Keyserling personally does not need to see him 
wear a hat to get a true picture of the Turk. For he de- 
clares later in the same book that “To him who knows what 
psychic atmosphere means, it is a priori clear that the con- 
tact with the life and spirit of the Greeks during a period 
of seven centuries, and the intimate relationship with Eu- 
rope during a period of five, produced of necessity a state 
of psychological unification.” Evidently for men outside 
the class of Count Keyserling, it is necessary to see an out- 
ward similarity in a people in order to classify them with 
this or that trend of thought. This point of view represents 
the kind of new, superficial, “doing” Western mind that 
has created the “Boy Scout” type of institution. 

In Turkey, the first substantial result of the hat law was 
that it enriched European hat factories at the expense of 
the already impoverished Turks. Broadly one can say that 
the hat law could not have been passed in 1925 without a 
régime of terror. The Islamic reactionaries, the liberals, 
the people who understood the spirit of the West were all 
opposed to it for different reasons. What would otherwise 
have happened is this: the very small number of Turks who 
had worn hats in the summer in Constantinople would have 
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gradually increased, and in a generation the hat-wearers 
would have been in a majority in the cities. But the Turk- 
ish peasant would have stuck to his old headdress. 

The adoption of the Swiss code in place of the Islamic 
family law in 1926 was an act of a much more serious na- 
ture. This could have been put through without much coer- 
cion, although there would have been some bitter criticism, 

The prevalent journalistic stuff published in the West 
about Turkish women, declaring that they were freed from 
harems in thousands, that their veils were lifted, and that 
they were first allowed to enter public life as a result of 
this law, is both absurd and untrue. All Turkish men of 
the progressive type, regardless of the political party to 
which they belonged, especially from 1908 on, have been 
in favor of the progress of women and have helped to give 
them rights and opportunities—educational, economic, and 
social. From the moment Turkish women entered the eco- 
nomic field there has been no discrimination whatever of 
the kind which European feminists complain of. Women 
in Turkey have always received the same salaries or wages 
as the men, and the fact of their being married or unmar- 
ried has never hampered them in their search for work. 
Lately, women have also had good facilities for education. 
In 1916 the University of Istamboul opened its doors to 
them, and among the large number of students who have 
been sent to Europe, especially to Germany, there were a 
considerable number of women. Naturally, the Great War 
gave these movements a practical turn. The governmental 
departments as well as financial houses and trades then had 
to employ a great number of women. Not only in the big 
cities but also in smaller places women were forced to take 
up some trade and go to work in order to support their fami- 
lies. As breadwinners they became vital and important to 
the nation as a whole. The large amount of public work 
which women were thus obliged to do led to a natural so- 
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cial freedom and did away entirely with their partial se- 
clusion in the majority of cities. 

A very significant event of the Young Turk régime was 
the passing of a revised family law in 1916. The Islamic 
law concerning women had two weak points: polygamy and 
divorce. In the cities the right of polygamy, outside of the 
court circle and that of the conservative rich, was not 
widely exercised. General public opinion banned it, and ur- 
ban economic conditions were making it an impossibility 
for a Turk to have even a single wife. But in certain rural 
districts, especially in Eastern Anatolia, the scarcity of men 
and the scarcity of labor both led men to take more than 
one wife whenever they could do so. As to divorce, a man 
had the right, up to 1916, to repudiate his wife at any mo- 
ment while a women had to go to court and prove certain 
things before she could obtain a divorce. 

Before that time, the family law had been within the 
special jurisdiction of the Sheih-ul-Islam, then the judi- 
cial head of the Islamic religion in Turkey; and the ex- 
treme conservatives as well as the religious bodies were op- 
posed to any change in this situation. The family belonged 
with religion, they argued, and a change might lead to the 
entire disintegration of society. Nevertheless, in 1916, the 
Islamic courts were placed under the authority of the Min- 
istry of Justice, and the family law was revised in favor of 
women—in the spirit of Islam, although the execution of 
the law was no longer subject to its control. Marriage in 
Islam is a mutual contract between man and woman, and 
the revised law interpreted marriage from that particular 
point of view. Women were allowed to insert into their 
marriage contracts every right, including that of divorce. 
From that time on, educated Turkish women could, and 
did in a small number of cases, take advantage of this free- 
dom under the law, but the vast number of uneducated 
women naturally could not profit by it. 
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In 1919 the Sultan’s government, succeeding that of the 
Young Turks, abrogated the revised family law of 1916, 
along with a number of other reforms which they had 
carried out. A year after the Sultan’s government had been 
abolished in Constantinople, it was seriously discussed 
whether the revised family law of 1916 should be restored 
with or without alterations. In 1924 the National Assem- 
bly took up the question, and it aroused great interest espe- 
cially among the women of the cities, and of Constanti- 
nople in particular. At a large meeting of women in the 
Nationalist Club, a committee of women was chosen to 
study the situation and send a petition to the National As- 
sembly. This committee made a study of the family laws 
of Sweden, France, England, and Russia, and having 
found the Swedish law most desirable, sent a translated 
copy with a petition attached to it to the National Assem- 
bly. Their petition at the time had no definite result. But 
there was a group of very keenly interested young deputies 
who worked for the adoption of a Western code rather than 
the restoration of the revised family law of 1916. Mah- 
moud Essad Bey, the deputy from Smyrna, who became 
Minister of Justice in 1925, was one of the leading spirits 
in this movement. In 1926 the new law following the 
Swiss code was passed. It can be termed, perhaps, one of 
the two most significant and important changes that have 
taken place during the dictatorial régime. This particular 
law will mean the final social unification of the Turks with 
the European nations, since it gives the Turkish family 
that kind of stability which constitutes the Western ideal 
of the family. The decision to adopt the Swiss law, which 
is entirely Western, instead of to revise and alter the old 
Islamic family law, which could have made marriage a 
freer if a less stable institution and brought it nearer to the 
present Russian law, was one more triumph in Turkey of 
the Western ideal over the Eastern ideal, and one of more 
importance for the future than is at present realized. 
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The educational rights that Turkish women have gained 
are no longer questioned even by the smallest minority, and 
the sphere of their work has been constantly widening. It 
is perhaps a blessing that they have not obtained the vote. 
Thus they have been protected from the danger of being 
identified with party politics, and their activities outside the 
political world could not be stopped for political reasons. 

In the Turkish home, women continue to be the ruling 
spirit, more so, perhaps, because the majority contribute to 
the upkeep by their labors. At the present time, offices, fac- 
tories, and shops are filled with women workers in the 
cities; and in addition to their breadwinning jobs, and 
sometimes in connection with them, women have interested 
themselves in child welfare and hygiene, and in organizing 
small associations to teach poor women embroidery, sew- 
ing, weaving, and so on. The favorite profession of Turk- 
ish women to-day, after teaching, is medicine. All this is 
the city aspect of the situation. In the rural districts, women 
still continue to live their old life with its old drudgery, 
and will continue to live under these conditions until a 
more up-to-date agricultural system is adopted and the 
rudiments of education can be taught them. It would not 
be an underestimate to say that something like ninety per 
cent of the Turkish women are very hard workers; the 
question is not how to provide more work for them but how 
to train them better for their work and to give them more 
leisure. The small percentage of the idle rich (much 
smaller in Turkey than elsewhere) do on a miniature scale 
what the idle rich of other countries do. Unfortunately, 
Turkey is judged by the life and attitude of these idlers, 
who are conspicuous to the eyes of the traveller, rather than 
by the hard-working majority. 

On the whole, within the last twenty years women in 
Turkey as elsewhere have profited by changes more than 
men. It has been a good thing for Turkey that its emanci- 
pation of women was the result of an all-party programme 
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rather than a sex struggle. The contribution of the Repub- 
lic to women’s social emancipation in the introduction of 
the new civil code has brought the movement to its highest 
and historically its most important stage. But a generation 
at least must pass before its full effects can be seen. The 
general criticism that with Westernization a great deal of 
evil and Western immorality have penetrated into Turkish 
customs is not very important. The evil affects a small 
number of the idle, while the good penetrates into the ma- 
jority, although more slowly. 

In 1928 the clause in the Turkish constitution which 
declared Islam the state religion was abolished. This act 
was again the culmination of a process that had been going 
on for a number of years. As far back as 1908 the Young 
Turks had adopted a definite policy tending to the separa- 
tion of church and state. The Turkish sociological writer 
Zia Keuk-Alp first openly argued for the necessity of tak- 
ing the Sheih-ul-Islam out of the cabinet, as a step towards 
secularization—he wanted the Sheih-ul-Islam to be in a 
position like that of the other heads of churches in Turkey, 
the Patriarchs. Zia Keuk-Alp was then one of the influen- 
tial members of the Central Committee of the Young Turk 
Party, and under him an active campaign for the seculari- 
zation and nationalization of Islam in Turkey was carried 
on. The Koran was then translated into Turkish for the 
first time. He constantly championed the idea of religious 
reform, believing that a change in the direction of progress 
and enlightenment in the West had come after the Refor- 
mation, and that neither Turkey nor any other Islamic na- 
tion could progress or live without a deep reform in Islam. 
Although he was unable to remove the Sheih-ul-Islam 
from the cabinet, he managed to end the Sheih-ul-Islam’s 
legal jurisdiction by placing the Sheria, or religious, courts 
under the authority of the Ministry of Justice. 

The new Turkish government created in Angora re- 
tained the Sheih-ul-Islam in the cabinet as the Commissary 
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of Sheria (all members of the Turkish cabinet now have 
the title of Commissary instead of Minister), and the re- 
lation to the state remained unchanged until the abolition 
last year of the clause in the constitution declaring Islam 
the state religion. 

In the foreign press this act of the dictatorship was criti- 
cised very severely on the ground that it amounted to the 
abolition of religion in Turkey. The criticism was not only 
superficial but inaccurate. If religion, in the best sense, is 
in danger of losing its hold on the people in Turkey, this is 
due not to the lack of governmental interference in its 
favor but to governmental interference against it. The men 
who sponsored this measure, may or may not have been 
atheists, but the measure itself does not do away with reli- 
gion. No secular state can logically have an established 
state religion. The removal of this clause from the Turkish 
constitution was therefore in true and necessary accord with 
the nature of the new Turkish state at its last stage of secu- 
larization. “Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”” The 
Turks have at last rendered up the things that were 
Caesar’s or the state’s. On the other hand, Caesar, or the 
state, still keeps things which belong to God. Unless the 
Presidency of Religious Affairs is made free, unless it 
ceases to be controlled by the office of the Prime Minister 
as it is now controlled, it will always be a governmental in- 
strument. In this respect, the Moslem community in Tur- 
key is to-day less privileged and less independent than are 
the Christian Patriarchates. These are free institutions, 
which decide upon all questions of dogma and religion ac- 
cording to the desires of their particular group. The Is- 
lamic community is, however, chained to the policy of the 
government. This situation is a serious impediment to the 
spiritual growth of Islam in Turkey, and there is danger in 
it of the use of religion for political ends. Now that the 
state has rid itself entirely of religious control, it should, 
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in turn, leave Islam alone. Not only should it declare, 
“Every adult Turkish citizen is free to adopt the religion 
he (or she) wishes to adopt,” but it should also allow the 
Moslem community to teach its religion to its youth. Now 
that the schools give no religious instruction, and the reli- 
gious institutions have been abolished, the Islamic com- 
munity, if it is going to last as a religious community, must 
create its own means of religious teaching, its own moral 
and spiritual sanctions. Further, in the ritual and in the 
fundamentals of worship, there are likely to be changes 
among the Moslems in Turkey. Such changes should be 
allowed to take place without governmental interference, 
The occasional attempts of university professors to propose 
new forms of worship in Islam—such as substituting organ 
music for vocal music, allowing worshippers to enter the 
Mosques without taking off their shoes, the placing of 
benches so that the faithful may pray seated, and the doing 
away with a number of complicated bodily movements in 
prayer—have met with profound displeasure. All these 
changes might be carried out by the wishes of the people, 
but governmental interference in this most sacred part of 
men’s rights must constitute a dangerous precedent. The 
fundamental meaning of the long and very interesting 
phases of secularization is that the Turkish psychology 
separates this world from the next. To take religion out of 
the political state, but to keep the state in religious affairs, 
is one of the contradictory aspects of the last phase which 
must be corrected. 

Not only in Turkey but wherever religion is interfered 
with by governments, it becomes a barrier, and an unre- 
movable one, to peace and understanding. Yet the basic 
doctrine of every great religion is peace and the brother- 
hood of men. If only religions could be freed from political 
influences all over the world, the barriers between peoples 
of different creeds would break down sooner than one 
supposes. 
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The change of the Turkish alphabet from the Arabic to 
the Latin characters is as important as the adoption of the 
Swiss family law in its future significance. Although this 
change was not made until last year, it was the result of a 
much earlier movement affecting not only the alphabet but 
the language. The Turks had been purifying and Turkiciz- 
ing the language and literature some ten years before the 
Balkan disaster. Gradually the aesthetic of the Turk re- 
placed the aesthetic of the Ottoman in the language. Poems 
by celebrated Turkish poets were written with simple 
Turkish words and in the old Turkish metre—Turkish 
words being used instead of the conventional Persian and 
Arabic words in the Arabian metre. The prose writers also 
moved in the same direction both in the use of language 
and in the choice of subject. The classical Ottoman writers 
took up arms against the new movement. Satire, invective, 
ridicule rained on the heads of the new school but with no 
result. The desire to purge and purify and to nationalize 
the language, the desire to free it from the artificial super- 
structure of Arabic and Persian, was both articulate and 
general. It was not only the poets and prose writers but lin- 
guists as well who brought their efforts to bear on Turkiciz- 
ing the language. 

In connection with the efforts of the linguists rose the 
question of the alphabet. For years attempts had been made 
to simplify the teaching of the Turkish letters. With the 
Westernization of the educational system came the rigorous 
attempt to teach a whole nation to read and write, and this 
led to the desire to find quicker and easier ways to do it. The 
teaching of the alphabet became a most important object, 
and the general tendency of the linguists and schools was 
towards the adoption of a phonetic system. It had great 
results. In 1885-1890, as far back as I can remember, a 
Turkish child of average intelligence could not learn to 
read and write in less than a year. In 1915, as the general 
inspector of the model Mosque schools, I was able to see an 
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enormous difference. The average Turkish child learned 
with the new system how to read and write in from four to 
six months. During two whole years when I was inspecting 
the schools, out of nearly two thousand boys and girls be- 
tween seven and fourteen years of age I knew of only five 
cases which were exceptions to this rule. 

But the results obtained did not satisfy Turkish edu- 
cators and linguists. It was not only the phonetic system 
but also the writing itself and peculiarity of the Turkish 
vowels which demanded attention. In this connection the 
discussion about the alteration of the Arabic alphabet to 
suit the Turkish language started. Two distinct schools 
came into existence: a minority led by Hussein Jahid, a 
journalist and linguist, who wished to adopt the Latin al- 
phabet; and another group, with Milasli Hakki as its 
most enthusiastic exponent, who wished to alter the Arabic 
alphabet or to invent an alphabet. Milasli Hakki had cre- 
ated a new Turkish alphabet, based on the old, in which 
he managed to have several books published as a part of an 
extensive campaign for its acceptance. 

Those who advocated the Latin alphabet met with vio- 
lent opposition. Apart from their utilitarian arguments 
that the Latin alphabet would lend itself to a complete 
phonetic system and be more suitable than the Arabic al- 
phabet for Turkish in every way, their idea was to push 
further towards the West in a fundamental way and link 
the Ottoman Turks with the Western peoples. But the ar- 
guments against them were strong. First, the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet, it was said, would end Islamic and 
Turkish unity. The Arabs, fifteen millions in number in 
the empire, used the Arabic alphabet, the Turks who spoke 
Ottoman Turkish had more or less adopted it, and all the 
Moslems the world over used it. Second, Islam, as the reli- 
gion of the Ottoman Turks, was not at that time a national- 
ized religion—and the scriptures and the Koran were writ- 
ten in Arabic letters. Unless the Ottoman Turks separated 
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themselves from the orthodox and universal Islam, their 
children would have to learn the Arabic letters in order to 
read the Koran. Third, the adoption of the Latin alphabet 
would cut the Ottoman Turks off from their past culture 
entirely. Thus the arguments against its adoption were 
political as well as cultural. ‘To the adoption of the altered 
alphabet there was no serious opposition from the practical 
standpoint. It was merely an aesthetic consideration which 
kept the Ottoman Turks so long from accepting it. The 
culture of a people, if it is real culture and the outcome of 
growth, places utility and speed after aesthetics. 

But by 1928 the general situation bearing upon this ques- 
tion had changed. First, Islamic unity was practically gone 
after the Great War, as far as the Turks were concerned. 
Second, the Turks had ultimately altered their conception 
of Islam by a secularization which appeared unorthodox, 
if not heretical, to the other Moslems. The writing of the 
Koran in Latin letters seemed a very light matter in com- 
parison with the feat of abolishing the Islamic law, espe- 
cially its family clauses, and of abolishing the Caliphate. 
The trend towards the nationalization of Islam among the 
Turks resembled the trend towards the nationalization of 
Christendom at the Reformation. The Turks now have 
the Koran in their own tongue, they have begun to say the 
Friday prayers in Turkish, and naturally they will also 
write the Koran in their own letters, whatever those letters 
may be. Third, a conference in Baku, with a large number 
of Turkish delegates from all over Russia, adopted the 
Latin letters in 1925. The Azarbaijan Turks have been 
writing Turkish in Latin letters for four years, and other 
Turks in Russia are gradually adopting them. Thus the 
use of Latin letters will no longer impair the cultural unity 
of the Turks. It will work just the other way about. 

There was finally a strong practical argument in favor 
of the adoption of the Latin letters. Under the Young 
Turkish régime, the quantitative ideal was becoming more 
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important than the qualitative value of education in Tur- 
key, partly owing to the general illiteracy of the country 
and the urgent necessity for overcoming it. Mass education 
was one of the undying movements which the constitu- 
tional changes in 1908 had brought about, and it was natural 
in the end to seek the easiest way of teaching the alpha- 
bet. In 1921-1922, during the time when military activi- 
ties were suspended between the Greeks and the Turks, the 
young element in the Turkish army had started an admi- 
rable movement to educate the men. With the realization 
of the difficulty in teaching adults the Arabic alphabet, 
the comparative simplicity of the Latin letters gained 
adherents. 

Hence in 1928, with all these factors in favor of the 
Latin letters, and with the added weight of Westernization 
centered in a dictatorial government, there was a chance of 
carrying out this measure. The measure itself had the sup- 
port of all progressive people in Turkey whether adherents 
or opponents of the dictatorial régime. Popular opposition 
would of course have been useless to any measure which the 
army approved of, after the reign of terror in 1925-1927. 

The way this measure was carried out deserves serious 
consideration. The time allowed for the change was ab- 
surdly short. The preliminary study of the ways and means 
of carrying it into effect, with all the grave cultural prob- 
lems involved, was neither properly conducted nor worked 
out by any important experts. A far more sober investiga- 
tion of the question, not only by Turkish specialists but also 
by eminent Western specialists, was needed. The martial 
way in which it was rushed through, the martial orders 
given for the time limit by a mentality which was purely 
that of a staff officer, indicated a lack of understanding of 
the most far-reaching change ever carried through in mod- 
ern Turkish history. 

For the time being it reduced the reading public to the 
minimum. Many papers were obliged to suspend their pub- 
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lication, and those that kept on hardly paid their expenses. 
Now the graver danger of the Turks being shut off from 
the Turkish culture of the past is looming on the horizon. 
The new generation rising within the next twenty years 
will be as strangers in the country and to its past. ‘The con- 
tinuity of Turkish culture has been abruptly broken. The 
younger people will read and write but will not be at home 
with any culture half a century old. Without a past, with- 
out a memory of the accumulated beauty in the national 
consciousness, there will be a certain crudeness, a lowering 
of aesthetic standards. If the change had been brought 
about in fifteen years instead of five months, with enough 
experts to work it out, with enough funds to edit the essen- 
tials of Turkish culture in Latin letters, these drawbacks 
would have been infinitely reduced. Yet with all its draw- 
backs, if one thinks of the Turkish nation two hundred 
years hence, the measure appears merely as a serious step 
towards that ultimate psychological unification with the 
West which seems to be the Turkish destiny. The adoption 
of the Latin alphabet was the last measure to be carried out 
under the dictatorial régime. 

In the Turkish schools to-day, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish classics have given way in the curriculum to sci- 
ence and history. Into the teaching of history nationalism 
of a sort has penetrated, but the emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from the Ottoman past to the pre-Ottoman Turk- 
ish period. The purely cultural and liberal has yielded in 
late years to the utilitarian spirit, the idea that learning is 
for its use rather than for its intrinsic value gaining ground 
and ousting the platonic ideals of the earlier Westernizers. 
Otherwise there has been very little change in the funda- 
mentals of the Turkish educational system, which the Re- 
public took over in 1922. The number of primary schools 
has increased, but not enough yet to provide education for 
the majority of the children. A new Faculty of Law has 
been opened in Angora. The tendency to found arts and 
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crafts schools, institutions which will keep alive local in- 
dustries, and agriculture schools is becoming strong. Per- 
haps the best recent step is the opening of primary schools 
in central towns where the children of the peasantry can 
be educated. There has been a decided increase in the teach- 
ing of modern languages and a still greater emphasis on 
sport and physical training. Of course, the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet and the phonetic system has now made 
necessary the training of a vast number of primary teachers 
who will know how to use them, and within a few years 
one can reasonably expect better results in primary teach- 
ing. The drastic repression of thought in 1925 is still hav- 
ing its effects, and the complete facts about the workings 
of the present educational system cannot be told until those 
who are closely connected with it, or are studying the con- 
ditions in the country at large, can express their opinions 
more or less freely. 

In March, 1929, the law of Maintenance of Order— 
the law which made a party dictatorship possible in Tur- 
key, without an altering of the Constitution, and merely by 
a use of a constitutional sanction for dictatorship—was 
abrogated. But the momentum of the last four years, plus 
the temperament, the self-interest, and the conviction of 
certain minds that a dictatorship is the thing, is still pro- 
longing its oppressive atmosphere. In form Turkey is 
bound to stay a republic. The traditional forces are so much 
destroyed and discredited that the revival of the sultanate 
is an impossibility. Whether military figures, with a party 
behind them, can assume a dictatorial power for very much 
longer will depend on what is going on in the world in 
general and in Europe in particular. Will there be a future 
united, though not uniform, Europe? If one could solve 
the sorry riddle of European destiny, one could clearly 2n- 
swer the question, Whither Turkey? 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By RAY MORRIS 


NTIL quite recently, the prevalent banking 

comment on South America, viewed from this 

side of the Equator, would have stressed two 

main impressions—great natural resources and 
poor credit. England and Germany had done much of the 
work of development there; then the war shut off those 
two financial sources for a long period, and our market, 
gaining real experience for the first time in large-scale pub- 
lic loans to foreign countries, began to experiment, very 
cautiously, with loans to the South American states. Nearly 
all these public loans were negotiated after the difficulties 
of readjustment in 1921 took place, and they have now 
the background of six or seven years of conspicuous pros- 
perity, during which, to a considerable extent, the United 
States has been substituted for the European creditors who 
used to carry on this work. 

This is a significant change, but it has come about so 
quietly that we hardly realize the importance of our pres- 
ent position as creditor there. Public offerings of South 
American bonds in the United States since 1921 seem to 
have aggregated a sum in excess of two billion dollars; and 
the great proprietor investments made by the copper com- 
panies, the oil companies, the beef packers, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and the United Fruit Company, would to- 
tal another huge amount, having a quite different economic 
and political aspect from the loans. 

In view of this increasing stake in the progress of these 
countries, a quick survey of the whole situation, to see 
what tendencies are showing themselves most plainly, may 
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perhaps contribute something to an understanding of our 
new position in this field. 

In physical appearance the South American states vary 
so greatly, one from another, and their economic problems 
and the characteristics of their peoples are so unlike, that 
there are not many generalizations which fit all the cases, 
But these countries can certainly be grouped as great pro- 
ducers of raw materials, not very fully populated, and pos- 
sessing working capital in general not adequate to finance 
their own development up to the full potentiality of the 
world’s demand for their products. 

In a survey of credit and trade prosperity, questions of 
stability, of racial aptitude to carry on as commercial states, 
and of the trends of industrial enterprise naturally come 
first. But the answers to such inquiries are not always clear, 
and they seem to need a good deal of interpretation before 
they can be regarded as even approximately valid. Let us 
take the case of racial aptitude, remembering that these are 
new countries with a heavy and continuous immigration 
from many sources. The Argentine with a Scotch father 
and a North-Italian grandmother does not look, or act, or 
think very differently from our citizens of Main Street 
with a similar heritage. There is a little more of the Latin 
in the Argentine mixture, but it is a vigorous, pioneering 
strain of Latin, and this type works alongside Germans, 
Englishmen, and North Americans, quite accustomed to 
their habits of thought and methods of work. 

The climate in South America is probably less of a 
slowing-up influence than it is commonly supposed to be, 
except in the actual tropical regions around the Equator. In 
South Brazil, in Argentina and Uruguay, and in Peru and 
Chile, the effect of climate is perhaps comparable with that 
in our own Southern States; it does not appear to be more 
adverse. Tropical North Brazil, with its great sweltering 
areas of forest and inland waterways, is a special case, hard 
of adaptation as a white man’s country. But there are also 
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parts of South America that are too cold for great produc- 
tivity, like southern Chile, and Patagonia, where the sheep 
raisers find their worst problem in the severity of the -win- 
ter storms. 

It is obvious, even on a short trip, that the great altera- 
tion in the economic status of the United States during the 
last thirty years, the transition which has been made here 
from a characteristically raw-material country to a re- 
markable position of balanced self-sustainment as between 
raw materials, manufactures, exports, imports, and mer- 
chandising distribution, is still far away in the countries 
south of the Equator. These states are still in the stage of 
producers of one crop or one commodity, perhaps expanded 
in some cases to two or three crops, and they tend to have 
the good years and bad years that go with this classification 
plus the further disability of leaning necessarily on foreign 
capital for their development, while periodic waves of 
over-production subject them to keen embarrassment. 
There are interesting exceptions to this general condition; 
but any study of South America must note that the condi- 
tion exists. To the extent that diversification is beginning to 
take place, however, one gets a definite sense of increasing 
solidity. 

Arriving at Santos, the traveller sails up a tropical river 
and notices little mountain peaks wreathed in mist; boat 
loads of coffee and bananas coming down stream; native 
huts with men fishing; brilliant butterflies on the banks, 
and the characteristic smell of warm, moist tropical vege- 
tation. Further up the river, in the city, are immense con- 
crete docks and warehouses, lined with ocean steamers, and 
equipped with the most modern loading devices, but all for 
a single crop—coffee. Here at the outset is presented the 
major problem of the great state of San Paulo, and, indeed, 
of present-day Brazil. 

Coffee marketing is largely controlled by the govern- 
ment, to stabilize prices (although there has been a distinct 
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element of valorization in the stabilization), and to prevent 
severe price fluctuations. The grower, for the most part, 
must trade with the Coffee Institute, and receives immedi- 
ately about one-third the value of his crop, the balance be- 
ing receivable as the sales are made and pro-rated by the 
Institute. As things are now, this takes somewhat more 
than a year. This control of coffee in Brazil is about twenty 
years old, but was interrupted by the war and resumed in 
1921. It works, in the sense that violent price movements 
have been prevented, but the process has resulted in the 
classic evils attendant on governmental marketing: exces- 
sive production in Brazil, and a price level which stimulates 
further excess of production in other, uncontrolled coun- 
tries, such as Colombia and Nicaragua. The coffee in ware- 
houses for pro-rating amounted last spring to some four- 
teen months’ supply, and it was locally estimated that three 
hundred thousand new trees were scheduled to come into 
bearing this year in the state of San Paulo, so that there was 
imminent danger of an immediate increase in the unmar- 
keted coffee on hand unless one of the periodic crop short- 
ages intervened miraculously and postponed the day of 
reckoning. 

Faced with this problem, the government appears to 
have two alternatives; it can borrow more money to buy the 
excess produced and hope that either crop failure or in- 
creased world production will balance things, or it can try 
to force an immediate increase in demand— incidentally 
releasing a good deal of borrowed money—by a sharp 
drop in prices. But prices for a commodity like coffee are 
relative to each other, not absolute, and the long effect of 
such a plan might be merely a slight increase in consump- 
tion, arising from the elimination of certain coffee substi- 
tutes now being used in the European market; a temporary 
stocking up of jobbers, and then a final price for the whole 
crop perhaps no greater than that obtained at present. 

The old definition of speculation on the stock exchange 
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borrowing money to buy something you don’t want from 
a man who hasn’t got it—has a certain relevancy. The 
Coffee Institute buys from “fazendistas” who barely own 
their product, because of the crop liens against it, a product 
which it emphatically does not want, and it buys this with 
borrowed money! 

As coffee goes, San Paulo and Brazil go, too. But that is 
not the whole story; there is another kind of process going 
on, a few hundred miles away, that has a large bearing on 
the future prospects of this bewildering great country. If 
the traveller leaving Santos proceeds up and across the most 
brilliant and picturesque of coast ranges behind that city, 
and traverses the high plateau to the city of San Paulo, 
capital of the province, he gets another set of impressions, 
violently different from those of the coffee port, and he 
may be pardoned for a feeling of uncertainty as to what the 
economics of production in Brazil really are. He knows he 
is in a predominantly one-crop tropical country, but he 
finds himself, for the moment, in a modern manufacturing 
city with a temperate climate, smoking factory chimneys, 
and a rapidly growing industrial population. 

Last winter, the Chevrolet plant at San Paulo was as- 
sembling two thousand cars per month, and a very much 
larger new plant is being built to increase the capacity. The 
wages paid were some twelve million dollars last year; im- 
port duties were three millions more, and another three 
millions was spent in Brazil for local timber and supplies— 
all new money, from the national standpoint. Another very 
large American industry, the Corn Products Refining 
Company, is building a great corn-grinding plant in units; 
and the first unit will buy and consume three hundred 
thousand bushels of corn a year. This is also new money 
for Brazil, and it arrives by several paths: wages of farm 
labor, the farmer’s profit, transportation profits, mill wages, 
and taxable mill profits. 

Among the instances of economic diversification in 
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Brazil, a further characteristic kind ought to be noted: the 
recent activities of the power and light interests. The 
American and Foreign Power Company, active both in 
Brazil and in the Argentine, has gathered together a collec- 
tion of situations, big and small, which it is developing in 
the same aggressive way in which the light and power busi- 
ness has been developed at home. The graphs of power out- 
put and new installations show the familiar curves of rapid 
growth, intensified by the fact that the former owners 
mostly lacked capital or credit enough to make extensions 
to consumers at an adequate rate, or to harness waterfalls 
and tap new sources of cheap power. 

A campaign to stimulate that curious but effective in- 
tangible called “consumer demand” is a new factor in the 
economic life of Brazil, and it needs consideration. The use 
of labor-saving devices for cooking and power, and par- 
ticularly the social urge for brightness in the home and on 
the streets, seems to be just as real and compelling in the 
southern hemisphere as in the northern. Perhaps “Keeping 
up with the Joneses” is a better description of it than “con- 
sumer demand.” If a large number of people want various 
things that they have not particularly wanted before and 
badly enough to work more or harder to get them, if the 
labor needed to assemble automobiles, harness waterfalls, 
and grow and grind corn results in a balanced rise in effec- 
tive wages with a margin left over from the bare cost of 
living, then consumer demand really begins to count for 
something in the national economics. 

It is always recognized that every producer is also a con- 
sumer, and nearly every consumer a producer, but the last 
ten years in the United States have furnished a particularly 
vivid illustration that efficient mass production at high 
wages is what really increases buying power. New wages 
mean new consumption, and if there is a bit of a margin 
above bare living costs, that margin spreads out immedi- 
ately into new buying power, which in turn implies more 
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work, more buying powers, and more margins. In tropical 
and semi-tropical countries especially, it seems to be true 
that the desire to have things needs to be stimulated before 
the desire to do a day’s work is very much in evidence. 

But this extension of the consumers’ demand could 
not be expected to go very far in a country confined to one 
industry without running hard aground on the shores of 
limited buying power. Industries have a way of prospering 
and declining in very broad cycles, which do not necessarily 
coincide, except under special conditions, such as war time 
when the stimulation is almost general. If several wholly 
disassociated things, such as automobile assembling, small 
manufacturing, and production of oil, coffee, sugar, glu- 
cose, bananas, and manganese, can be set in motion all at 
once, the factor of commercial safety is obviously in- 
creased. 

The effect of these new activities on wages is already be- 
ing shown in the San Paulo district. This is hard on a 
single, protected industry like coffee, in which there is no 
apparent room either to increase consumption or to let costs 
go higher, but I have no doubt that diversified industry in 
general will profit in South America by a wage scale with a 
margin in it. 

Of course Brazil has always had lesser crops, first Ama- 
zon rubber, and then sugar and cotton, but all three of these 
are peculiarly affected to-day by worldwide over-produc- 
tion. Argentina is more fortunate. Her staples of cattle, 
sheep, and wheat are in urgent worldwide demand, which 
she is admirably fitted to supply. Consequently there is 
relatively less economic advance along other lines in Ar- 
gentina than in Brazil, although her new oil fields, both in 
the northern and in the central-southern part of the coun- 
try, are attracting great attention and promise to become 
very important indeed in view of the general scarcity of 
fuel, and the many ships that must go to the River Plata to 
carry agricultural products home. 
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Argentina appears to be on the edge of an experiment in 
road-building which may have unsuspected and far-reach- 
ing effects. It is puzzling toa North American to figure out 
the problem of communications under present Argentine 
conditions. The railroad service, generally speaking, is ex- 
cellent, but the highways, which have been described as be- 
ing a hundred feet wide and paved with mud, are reminis- 
cent of our prairie States as they were twenty-five years 
ago. 

This is curious in our automobile age, and particularly 
curious in a solid, prosperous state whose capital is filled 
with motors nearly to the saturation point. The trip across 
the country by rail from Mendoza, at the foot of the 
Andes, to Buenos Aires takes a night and a day. In all the 
great stretch of territory covered by the day-time part of 
the trip, I did not see a single pleasure car, and but one suf- 
fering motor truck, until we reached the suburban zone 
within an hour or so of Buenos Aires. 

‘he reason for this appears to lie in the conservative and 
unchanging habits of life of the great landowners. The 
land-holdings are frequently enormous, and one gets the 
impression that the large-scale production of the staples of 
the country has, in general, been a very profitable business, 
subject to the occasional bad years. But one of the elements 
of this success is doubtless the low prevailing rate of taxa- 
tion. Taxation seems to be less of a burden in Argentina 
than in any other country I have ever been in, and the prop- 
erty-owners are probably correct in their belief that an ex- 
tensive campaign of road improvement and rural moderni- 
zation would have a direct and lasting effect on taxes. 

Yet I cannot believe that this economic change is very 
far away. An important main highway is now projected, 
from Buenos Aires to Rosario, through the province of 
Santa Fé. Unless the Argentine habit of mind is very dif- 
ferent from that in other countries, I should expect to see 
the effect of this experiment spread rapidly, under the 
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stimulation of the increasing number of owners of motor 
cars. What result this is likely to have on the rather unusu- 
ally settled conditions of national life is a matter for specu- 
lation, but I should be willing to assume that increased 
taxation, increased wages, and diversification of industry 
would follow improved communications, just as they did in 
our western States. Imagine Buenos Aires as having a good 
deal of similarity to a rather tropical Paris, with a hinter- 
land like Kansas as it was in 1900, and you have a good 
enough illustration of the existing situation, except that the 
conditions of land tenure in Argentina are more like those 
of pre-war South Carolina than those of Kansas. On this 
background, it looks as if there were going to be an imme- 
diate and continuing conflict between two kinds of civiliza- 
tion—the agricultural and the mechanical. 

Uruguay needs less economic comment, because diversi- 
fication has not begun there yet. From the standpoint of the 
two great sources of wealth, cattle and sheep, Uruguay is a 
superb grazing country, although not a fattening country. 
Life and industry are conducted on the immense ranges just 
as they have always been—except that the packers’ plants 
on the Plata River in the vicinity of Montevideo grow big- 
ger and bigger. Perhaps the only important indication of 
economic change is the marked tendency for taxes to in- 
crease, year by year, while the line of export values remains 
relatively constant. This troubles the Uruguayans, because 
it looks as if these two lines were going to meet and cross 
each other. But taxes are still very low, in comparison with 
what the rest of the world has to endure, and the tempera- 
ment of the people, though somewhat inclined to social ex- 
perimentation in recent years, is very solid in the matter of 
credit. There seems to be a Scotch strain in the Uruguayan 
mind, and the traditional will-to-pay, extending over a 
long period of years, causes Uruguay’s bonds to sell in the 
market on a highly preferential basis, although the statisti- 
cal support for this credit position is not particularly evi- 
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dent. Whether increased taxes and increased wages and liy- 
ing costs will in themselves tend to produce diversification 
of industry, is a question for the future; it seems somewhat 
remote at present. 

When one crosses from Argentina to Chile by way of the 
Trans-Andean Railway, the economic atmosphere changes 
as rapidly as the scenery and the climate do. There is a fee]- 
ing of excitement and of enterprise in these western coun- 
tries of South America, analogous to our mountain States, 
The fact that the Cordilleras are a huge, omnipresent, and 
most inconvenient barrier between productive areas and 
markets, seems to carry a challenge and a stimulus with it. 
Amazingly fertile valleys are separated from the seacoast 
by a mountain wall upwards of two miles high, with a con- 
spicuous absence of easy passes, so that the west coast rail- 
ways have to encounter, in rapid succession, about all the 
kinds of problems known to railroading. Geared locomo- 
tives, racks between the rails, switchbacks, where there is 
no room to curve around the corner, and snow sheds, which 
only partially serve to keep the high mountain lines open in 
winter, are familiar and recurring features in the railroad 
scenery. 

But the enterprise and virility of these countries is very 
great. “Per aspera ad astra” might well be the motto of the 
western states of South America; and the three leaders, 
Chile, Peru, and Colombia, are making rapid and most in- 
teresting economic progress, which shows perhaps most 
plainly in their marked increases in diversification of their 
exports. 

A list of the things which have happened comparatively 
recently in this group of countries, tending to take them out 
of the one-crop or limited-production class, would be im- 
pressive. Peru, for example, formerly rated guano as its 
chief crop, and the Peruvian Corporation, when it reorgan- 
ized the railway debt of the country, accepted the guano 
export monopoly as its principal concession in addition to 
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the railways themselves. But Peru to-day has the great 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Company; three cotton mills with 
an aggregate of nearly a hundred thousand spindles; sev- 
eral large sugar estates, and the high-grade oil fields at 
Talara, on the northern coast. Viewed as producers of tax- 
able income for their owners, as makers of gold exchange, 
or as Wage-payers tending to improve employment and 
raise the standard of living, this group of relatively new 
industries is much more important than guano ever was. 

Chile was once another one-crop country, and the crop 
there was nitrate of soda. For many years this had been re- 
garded as a natural monopoly, of great importance to the 
world’s agriculture, and consequently as having better and 
better prospects as agriculture became more intensive and 
scientific. Taxes on nitrate exports constituted some sixty 
per cent of the federal revenues without being oppressively 
burdensome to the industry. 

Then came the war, and with it a dramatic advance in 
synthetic chemistry which plunged Chile into the depths 
of economic despair. Germany had been a great market for 
Chilean nitrates, but when she could no longer import ni- 
trate of soda, on account of the activities of the Allied 
fleets, she evolved a synthetic process for the extraction of 
nitrogen from the air by the use of high voltage electricity. 
The process did not at first appear commercially attractive; 
the product was not yet perfected, and the installation cost 
as well as the cost of direct manufacture was too high for 
any conditions except war-time necessity. But improvement 
in the chemical technique advanced without interruption, 
whereas the extraction of natural nitrates remained on the 
old-fashioned basis; good enough when there was no com- 
petition, but not efficient enough to cope with the amazing 
scientific resourcefulness and apparently unlimited capital 
behind the competing processes. 

Chile then found herself in a position where her one 
characteristic industry was fighting a losing battle, with the 
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end in sight, and no ready answer to the problem of secur- 
ing revenues for her debt service and further programmes 
of development. Taxes on nitrate exports had to be rebated 
in part to the producers to enable them to compete in the 
world’s markets, but this expedient looked rather tempo- 
rary, and not too promising for the future. Meantime, 
however, several very important things were happening in 
Chile, which remained at first almost unnoticed. 

Chile has three great copper mines: the Chile Explora- 
tion Company plant at Chuquicamata, the new Andes Cop- 
per Company property with its port of Baraquito, and the 
Braden property at Sewell. Under war-time conditions, 
copper production everywhere was stimulated to the limit, 
so that, when the war ended, the copper industry found it- 
self with excessive stocks above ground and excessive po- 
tential production, and with its great Central-European 
market unable to finance purchases. As a result of these 
three coincident factors, the copper industry went through 
nearly a decade of depression, and the general feeling was 
that Chile could get no real help from her copper, because 
copper needed help as badly as Chile did. 

But several things were overlooked in this calculation, as 
they habitually are during long periods of depression in any 
industry. American consumption of copper and its allied 
products was increasing enormously—much faster than 
the general expected average. Then, on top of that, Europe 
began to recover and rather suddenly reappeared in the 
market at a time when excess stocks were nearly disposed 
of, and new discoveries and developments had not fully an- 
ticipated the new demand. By an overnight sea change, 
Chile thus found her second industry, copper, more impor- 
tant than her first industry, nitrate. It is true that a much 
higher proportion of the copper is in the hands of absentee 
owners, but the importance of this fact is often overstated. 
With a current production of some thirty thousand tons of 
copper a month, the new money remaining in the country 
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to represent wages, construction costs, and so on, is probably 
not far from $3,500,000 a month; say $40,000,000 a year 
at this rate. 

Contemporaneous with this change in the copper situa- 
tion, has come the large-scale application of modern ex- 
tractive methods to the nitrate business. The Guggenheim 
plant at Maria Elena, after a good deal of costly experi- 
mentation, is now producing nitrate of soda with a far 
higher percentage of extraction from the caliche and a 
much lower direct cost than was the case in the past. The 
“overhead” of the process is large, but so is the overhead in 
the manufacture of synthetic nitrate, and the solution, so 
far as Maria Elena is concerned, seems to lie in the acquisi- 
tion of more ground to prolong the economic life of the 
very efficient plant. 

There is also a third new factor in the diversification of 
export products in Chile. The opening of the Panama 
Canal and the progressive improvements in ocean transport 
to the United States have recently brought about large 
movements of fresh vegetables, resting on the convenient 
fact that it is summer in Chile when it is winter here. This 
is still a very new industry, but it at least represents another 
step away from the one-crop principle, and so does the out- 
put of timber from the Chilean lake regions. The Braden 
Copper Company now finds in southern Chile most of its 
heavy timber required for shaft workings, instead of bring- 
ing the timber all the way down from Washington and 
Oregon as it used to do. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of all are the recent changes 
in Colombia. Twenty-five years ago, Colombia was an ex- 
porter of light, high grade coffee to the extent of some 
$6,000,000 a year, and her next largest product was about 
$3,000,000 of gold. Cocoa and various other tropical prod- 
ucts figured in a small way, but the total volume of exports 
(subject to rather unsatisfactory statistical control) was 
barely in excess of seventeen millions. The conditions of 
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government were turbulent and unstable; the record of de- 
faults on foreign loans was exceptionally bad. When 
Panama declared her independence in 1903, so opportunely 
for our plans in connection with the building of the Canal, 
Colombia appeared to have lost an important national asset, 
though one very difficult to appraise. 

But the present high prosperity of this state, deferred 
through the construction period and then through the war 
period, seems to rest to a considerable extent on the indirect 
influences of this bit of misfortune. It was not until 1921 
that the United States Senate finally ratified the treaty 
which said, in effect, that we had done nothing to Colombia 
that we ought not to have done but that we were glad to pay 
her $25,000,000 for what we had not done! With the 
twenty-five millions as a starting point, a vigorous effort to 
improve communications was then begun. Of all these 
western states laboring under distresses due to topography, 
Colombia was perhaps the worst situated, and the task of 
linking river routes, railroads along the river valleys, and 
great productive areas behind the Cordillera Mountains, is 
still in its infancy, and may well encounter grave physical 
and financial difficulties before it is measurably completed. 

Nearly simultaneously with the treaty bequest, however, 
two export products, oil and bananas, came into a quite new 
importance; and the importance of the old crop, light cof- 
fee, became greatly enhanced. The American taste now 
prefers a liberal mixture of Colombian coffee with the 
heavier Brazilian brands; the Brazilian policy of price 
stabilization has helped her coffee-growing neighbors with 
their own price problems, and Colombia has benefited by 
these two factors to such an extent that her exports of coffee 
now approximate seventy million dollars a year. 

From the standpoint of the stability arising from diver- 
sification, however, the new and very important oil indus- 
try and the effective activities of the United Fruit Com- 
pany in extending banana plantations in the section that lies 
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adjacent to the port of Cartagena, are even more interest- 
ing. The Foreign Trade Series of the Pan American Union 
lists the value of petroleum exported from Colombia at ten 
dollars in 1923, and at twenty-one million dollars in 1927. 
The banana crop shows a less sensational increase, but is 
rated at about double the pre-war figures. 

Our two types of investment in these states, as creditors 
and as proprietors, have a very different status. Investment 
as a proprietor is supposed to carry the greater risk, but in 
South America I do not believe it necessarily does if we take 
the very large scale of the proprietors’ operations into ac- 
count. Small investment in these states undoubtedly has an 
extra factor of risk, but an enterprise the size of one of the 
great copper or oil companies, or of the American and For- 
eign Power Company or the Bethlehem Steel, is big enough 
to average the special hazards of the business; it has ample 
capital and credit for recurring periods of trouble, and 
brings expert management along with it. 

The credit position of these South American states as 
debtors is not capable of quite so simple a generalization; 
there are a number of good situations, some doubtful ones, 
and one or two that look bad. But it is fair to say that every 
large additional proprietary development, adequately fi- 
nanced by foreign capital, is an added source of strength to 
the debtor states, producing as it does new revenues, in- 
creasing diversity, spreading the twin doctrines of efficiency 
and of keeping credit good by paying what is owed. The 
installation of adequate central bank machinery is an im- 
portant factor in safeguarding foreign credits by the flexi- 
bility it provides for times of crisis. Just now, the west coast 
is ahead of the east coast in this respect, and the compara- 
tively recent establishment of modern central banks in Peru 
and Chile is a definite new factor of strength. 

The credit risk in these states, from the standpoint of 
either the foreign creditor or the foreign proprietor, obvi- 
ously cannot be regarded asa single subject, under the cap- 
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tion South America. A great advance has been made in re- 
cent years, but the advance has taken place in individual 
situations, and credit there, as elsewhere, lies in efficiency, 
honesty, and the will-to-pay, which appears to be a differ- 
ent factor from either of the others. But good credit is just 
as contagious as bad credit, and it seems to me that there is 
growing up throughout these states a sense of awareness in 
each one of the progress which its neighbor is making; a 
progress which would be retarded many years for any state 
which permitted itself to stumble into default of foreign 
obligations. This is a real factor—an important and favor- 
able one. On the other hand, there has recently been an 
equally real danger in the eagerness of our markets to buy 
high coupon South American bonds, and the responsive ea- 
gerness of the dealers to supply them. It does not simplify 
the fiscal problems of any young, rapidly growing country 
to have more money offered to it than it ought to borrow, 
and under such conditions, actively present in 1927 and 
part of 1928, it requires a coolness of judgment, not always 
identified with the Latin temperament, to separate projects 
which are economically expedient from those which are 
merely politically expedient. By and large, however, the 
general picture of South America’s credit relationships is 
vastly better than it was ten years ago. The promise of its 
future seems to rest on the principle of diversification in the 
products of its great natural resources, tempered by mod- 
eration in borrowing for the work of sound economic de- 
velopment which lies ahead. 
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THIRTY CLOCKS STRIKE 
THE HOUR 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


REMEMBER being taken to visit my great-grand- 
mother. 
This is no story. It is a recollection—a reconstruc- 
tion. A wish to give shape to a fading impression at the 
back of my mind, before that impression should become ir- 
recoverable. It is not only a personal impression, it is an im- 
pression in a wider sense, of an age that I saw in the act of 
passing. 

She lived in Paris, in an unfashionable quarter. Hers 
was a vast corner house on the Boulevard des Italiens; I re- 
member I used to count the row of windows, and there 
were twenty each way, twenty looking on the boulevard, 
and twenty on the narrow side street. There was a vast 
porte-cochére in the side street; one rang the bell, the con- 
cierge pulled a string, the door clicked on its latch, and one 
pushed one’s way through, into the central courtyard, 
where a great business of washing carriages always seemed 
to be going on; a business of mops and immense quantities 
of water and grooms clacking round in wooden clogs; 
patches of sunlight, birdcages hanging in the windows, and 
girls arriving with parcels. All round the courtyard dwelt 
an indeterminate population, for portions of the upper 
floors were let out in flats, but these tenants were kept se- 
verely in their place, nor did I ever hear any save one, 
Mme. Jacquemin, referred to by name. Consequently they 
existed for me in a cloud of alluring and tantalizing mys- 
tery, so that I spent hours inventing the inner drama of 
their families, and wondering what they did when they 
wanted to play the piano, and how they managed their ex- 
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its and their entrances. I was sure that none of them would 
dare risk an encounter with my great-grandmother, their 
landlady, who occupied the whole of the first floor. 

The staircase was very dark and grand. One arrived on 
the first floor landing, already awed into a suitable frame 
of mind. Of course the bell was not electric; one pulled a 
cord, which produced a jangle within. The door was 
opened, with a miraculous promptitude, before the jangle 
had ceased, by either Jacques or Baptiste in white cotton 
gloves, white-whiskered, and respectfully benevolent; at 
least, Baptiste was quite definitely benevolent, and often 
dandled me in secret on his knee, giving me meanwhile 
brandy-cherries rolled in pink sugar, and murmuring con- 
fidences about his daughter, who had been guilty of some 
misdemeanor forever and perhaps fortunately enigmatic to 
me; but the benevolence of Jacques I had to take on trust, 
on the general principle that all the retainers in that house 
were benevolent. For Jacques was outwardly grincheux. In 
appearance he was like an old whiskered chimpanzee, and 
his hands, which I once saw denuded of their cotton gloves, 
were hairy. I never heard him make but one statement 
about his private life, but that statement he made with 
great frequency: “Moi j’ai mes cent sous par jour, et je me 
fiche du Pape.”? Whence Jacques got his “cent sous,” and 
what the Pope had to do with it, I never discovered. 

But I linger too long in the antechamber, where Jacques 
or Baptiste closed the door behind one, and relieved one of 
one’s parcels or one’s umbrella. 

Great-grandmother’s apartment was on what in an 
Italian palace would be called the “piano nobile.” 

This meant, that standing in the last doorway, one could 
see right down the vista of rooms; down, that is to say, the 
rooms represented by the twenty windows on the side 
street, until the flat turned the corner and took on a new 
lease of life represented by the twenty windows on the bou- 
levard. 

It was an impressive vista. Parquet floors, ivory wood- 
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work, tarnished gilding—it seemed they must be reflected 
in a half-way mirror, so endlessly did they continue. I was 
irreverent, of course. Whenever I thought great-grand- 
mother safe in her bedroom, I used to slide along the par- 
quet, or, More irreverent still, get her wheeled chair out of 
the dining room and trundle myself down the vista. I 
shiver now to think of the bruised paint and dented ormolu 
that must have marked my progress—for, unlike great- 
grandmother’s stately advance in the wheeled chair, my 
one idea was to go as fast as I could. But what did I know 
then of the privilege that was mine in being admitted to 
that beautiful house? Small and clean, with painfully 
frizzed hair, I would stand by very bored while visitors 
marvelled at the furniture under the direction of great- 
grandmother’s stick. Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, Louis 
Seize, Directoire, Empire—all these were names, half 
meaningless, which I absorbed till they became as familiar 
as bread, milk, water, butter. Empire came last on the list; 
for the life of the house seemed to have stopped there. As 
the door of the antechamber closed behind you, the gulf of 
a century opened, and you stood on the further side. 

True, there was the noise of Paris without, motors,-and 
motor horns, and clanging bells; when you opened the 
window, the roar of the boulevard came in like a great sea; 
but within the flat, when the windows were shut, there was 
silence and silken walls, and a faint musty smell, and the 
shining golden floors, and the dimness of mirrors, and the 
curve of furniture, and the arabesques of the dull gilding 
on the ivory Jozserie. There was an old stately peace never 
broken by the ring of a telephone; shadows never startled 
by the leap of electric light. It seemed that the flat itself, 
rather than its occupant, had refused to accept the modifi- 
cations of a new century. It had enshrined itself in the 
gravity and beauty of a courtly age, until the day when its 
very masonry should go down in magnificent ruin before 
the mattocks of the house-breakers. 

Given up to its dream, in a sumptuous melancholy en- 
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nobled by the inexorable menace of its eventual end, few 
were aware of the existence of this fragment intact in the 
heart of Paris. A little museum, said the connoisseurs; but 
they were wrong. It was no museum, for it had preserved 
its life; its appointments had never been deposed from 
their proper use to the humiliation of a display for the curi- 
ous; chairs that should, said the connoisseurs, have stood 
ranged beyond the safety of red ropes, carried the weight 
of the living as well as the ghosts of the dead; the sconces 
and the chandeliers still came to life each evening under 
the flame of innumerable candles. It was then that I liked 
the flat best. It was then that its gilding and its shadows 
leapt and flickered most suggestively as the little pointed 
flames swayed in the draught, and that the golden floors lay 
like pools reflecting the daggers of the lights. It was then 
that I used to creep on stockinged feet to the end of the 
long vista, a scared adventurer in the hushed palace of 
Sleeping Beauty, and it was on such an evening that I saw 
my great-grandmother, as I most vividly remember her, 
coming towards me, from the length of that immeasurable 
distance, tiny, bent, and alone. 

She was a rude, despotic old materialist, without an 
ounce of romance or fantasy in her body, but to me that 
night she was every malevolent fairy incarnate, more espe- 
cially that disgruntled one who had so disastrously attended 
Sleeping Beauty’s christening. I had often been frightened 
of her tongue; that night I was frightened of her magic. 
I stood transfixed, incapable of the retreat for which I still 
had ample time. I remember being wildly thankful that I 
had on, at least, a clean pinafore. Very slowly she ad- 
vanced, propped upon her stick, all in black beneath the 
candles, pausing now and then to look about her, as though 
she welcomed this escape from the aged servants who 
usually attended her, or from the guests, deferential but in- 
quisitive, who came, as she shrewdly knew, to boast after- 
wards of their admission into this almost legendary fast- 
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ness. I realized that she had not yet caught sight of me, 
white blot though I must have been at the end of that 
shadowy aisle of rooms. 

Very leisurely she was, savoring the wealth of her pos- 
sessions, stealing out of her room when no one knew that 
she was abroad; as clandestine, really, as I myself—and 
suddenly I knew that on no account must she learn the 
presence of an eavesdropper. It was no longer fear that 
prompted me to slip behind the curtain looped across the 
last door; it was a desperate pity; pity of her age, I suppose, 
pity of her frailty, pity of her as the spirit of that house, 
stubborn in the preservation of what was already a thing 
of the past, whose life would go out with hers; it was her 
will alone that kept the house together, as it was her will 
alone that kept the breath fluttering in her body. What 
thoughts were hers as she lingered in her progress I cannot 
pretend to tell; I only know that to me she was a phantom, 
an evocation, a symbol, although, naturally, being but a 
child, I gave her no such name. To me, at the moment, she 
was simply a being so old and so fragile that I half ex- 
pected her to crumble into dust at my feet. 

She crossed the dining room and passed me, flattened 
against the wall and trying to cover the white of my pina- 
fore with a fold of the curtain; so close she passed to me, 
that I observed the quiver of her fine hands on the knob of 
her stick and the transparency of the features beneath the 
shrouding mantilla of black lace. I wondered what her er- 
rand might be, as she stood, so bent and shrunken, beneath 
the immense height of the ballroom. But it was evident 
that errand she had none. She stood there quietly survey- 
ing, almost as though she took a protracted and contempla- 
tive farewell, all unaware of the eyes of youth that spied 
upon her. Her glance roamed round, with satisfaction, I 
thought, but whether with satisfaction at the beauty of the 
room, or at having kept off for so long the tides that threat- 
ened to invade it, I could not tell. 
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Then, as she stood there, the clocks in the room began to 
strike the hour. There were thirty clocks in the room—] 
had often counted them—big clocks, little clocks, wall 
clocks, table clocks, grandfather clocks, and even a clock 
with a musical box in its intestines; and it was a point of 
honor with Baptiste that they should all strike at the same 
moment. So now they began; first the deep note of the buhl 
clock in the corner, then the clear ring of a little Cupid 
hitting a hammer on a bell, then a rumble and a note like a 
mastiff baying, then a gay trill, then the first bars of a 
chime, then innumerable others all joining in, till the 
room was filled with the music of the passing hour, and my 
great-grandmother standing in the middle, listening, lis- 
tening. . . . I could see her face, for her head was lifted, 
and her expression was a thing I shall never forget, so sud- 
denly lighted up was it; so pleased; so gallant; so, even, 
amused. She had, I think, her private joke and understand- 
ing with the clocks. The little flames of the candles 
quivered in the vibration of the air, but as the last notes 
died away they steadied again, like a life which has wa- 
vered for an instant, only to resume with a strengthened 
purpose. And as the silence fluttered down once more, my 
great-grandmother drooped from her strange humorous 
ecstasy, and it was as a little figure bent and tired that I saw 
her retrace her steps down the long vista of the lighted 
rooms. 
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NEW LIFE IN SPAIN 
By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


HAT there is a quickening in Spain is obvious to 

attentive observers. The dictatorship and the dis- 

orders or revolutionary attempts which it now and 

then calls forth are but spectacular signs of this vi- 
tality which has been at work in all the fields of activity. 
The actual event which “dates” the present renaissance is 
the Treaty of Paris (1898), which made patent to all 
Spain that the days of the Spanish Empire were over. In a 
sense, however, in so far as it meant the growth of a new 
Spanish consciousness independent of the imperial tradi- 
tion of bygone days, the re-awakening had begun earlier. 
Its main light, its inspiring apostle, was Don Francisco 
Giner de los Rios, a professor of jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, a born teacher in the noblest and purest 
sense of such a word, and the founder of the Institucién 
Libre de Ensefianza—a house which he created when 
driven out of his post by an attack against the freedom of 
thought of the university not unlike those which have pro- 
voked the discontents of the present year. 

Don Francisco Giner was bent on education, not on mere 
instruction. He knew that the work had to be begun at the 
beginning. Gradually he made the Institucién concentrate 
on the young until it became an elementary and secondary 
school, inspired by principles that later years were bril- 
liantly to vindicate. For him a school was not a teaching 
factory but an environment. The school conceived as life 
on the threshold of life was not only his doctrine but his in- 
stinct and his behavior. Hence a considerable widening of 
the field of school activities. Tuition was made to cover the 
arts and the knowledge of civilizations. Games, excursions, 
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seashore holidays were organized as developments of school 
life. Co-education was also adopted, though in this he fol- 
lowed a practice traditional in Spain. When the phase of 
persecution had passed, and his sacrifice and that of his 
friends had at least secured for the Spanish professorship a 
freedom equal to that of the freest nation, Giner was rein- 
stated, and he became an element of quickening within the 
university as he had been without. 

But the Spanish universities, since they had fallen from 
the splendor of the imperial days, had to receive a good 
deal of quickening before they showed signs of it. The 
problem was perhaps more delicate even than in elemen- 
tary education. It had been admirably prepared by Giner 
and his school, but the actual realization, at any rate ina 
systematic form, of the work that was needed, was not to 
come till the beginning of the twentieth century. What 
Giner had realized in 1876 was rapidly sinking into the 
consciousness of the nation, home from her last adventure 
in America with the seed of wisdom in her heart, like Don 
Quixote after his defeat at the hands of the faked Knight 
of the Mirrors. Abroad! Abroad! Spontaneously, Spanish 
parents began to send their boys and girls to be educated in 
France, in England, in Switzerland, in Belgium, even as 
far as Germany. The feeling was in the air, and the men 
were in the land who could capture it and turn it to ac- 
count. The Junta Para Ampliacién de Estudios was created 
in 1907. 

The new organization was a significant proof of the far- 
reaching effects of Giner’s creative genius not only in its 
aims but in its inception and methods. The state had come 
to realize that it was incompetent to deal directly with the 
most delicate national problems—a triumph, this, of the 
subtly penetrating atmosphere, the tacit criticism, the quiet 
work of Giner and his followers, along with a general rise 
in the level of public opinion. Yet it was obvious that the 
authority and the funds for any educational work of na- 
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tional scope had to come from the state. A formula was 
found which met these two apparently conflicting require- 
ments most felicitously: the government handed over a 
grant and certain powers to an autonomous body, a com- 
mittee of prominent scholars. As if clearly to signify that 
the new institution was to be run under strict scientific in- 
spiration untainted by politics, the committee was presided 
over by Dr. Ramon y Cajal, the great physiologist to whom 
neurology owes its very existence and its main inspiration. 
As for the actual work of the committee, by one of those 
generosities of Fate which nations cannot expect too often, 
Spain, which had produced a Giner at the time of inspira- 
tion, found a Castillejo at the time of execution. 

Castillejo is a man with a lofty brow, which (as Rostand 
remarked of Victor Hugo’s) stretches from the eyebrows 
to the back of the head, a bold head of strict dolichoceph- 
alous type, a face of inconspicuous features, a cropped fair 
moustache, and a complexion burnt by frequent exposure 
to the cold and hot winds of the sierra; the mouth of a 
shrewd peasant and eyes like gimlets—but gimlets alive. 
The Spanish language, in spite of its rich vocabulary, has 
broken down under the strain of his requirements, and Se- 
ior Castillejo draws on several other languages as well, all 
of which he speaks with a fluency, a rapidity, and a fre- 
quency which remind the listener of one of those smoke 
screens that modern men-of-war emit in order to move at 
ease behind their dense atmosphere. The suggestion is 
haunting, for Sefior Castillejo obviously combines the 
purity of the dove with the guile by common consent at- 
tributed to the serpent. Many an entertaining tale might be 
told—were it wise to do so—of the tricks whereby he has 
succeeded now and then in making a cabinet Minister sign 
the right decree when his natural inclination would have 
led him to sign the wrong one. Sefior Castillejo, who knows 
English well and who is the author of an admirable treatise 
on English education, has taken a few leaves from the 
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English book of wisdom for his own “Gramatica Parda,” 
or “Dusky Grammar,” as practical shrewdness is called in 
Spain. Amongst these imported secrets, perhaps the most 
efficient—here made public (with singular candor) for the 
first time—is that of never calling a thing by its own name. 
Sefior Castillejo’s genius was revealed to the wary when the 
new institution which was to revolutionize Spanish educa- 
tion in a few years appeared before the world under an un- 
assuming name, truly English in its vagueness and inaccu- 
racy: “Committee for the Development of Studies.” Great 
things could be expected from a man with such a gift for 
misnomers. 

The expectations thus raised have been honored. A 
regular crop of students and graduates has been sent abroad 
every year, properly chosen and prepared for their stay, 
properly advised and recommended both as to the technica] 
and the social aspects of their intended residence; and 
stimulated with the certainty that the result of their work 
will, if found worthy of it, be published in an adequate set- 
ting. Laboratories and centres of research have been organ- 
ized and kept going with both technical ability and admi- 
rable devotion; a model secondary school has been set up 
in Madrid, an establishment which vies with the best and 
most up-to-date to be found in any other country; finally, 
residential colleges for men and women have been founded 
in Madrid with conspicuous success. 

The effects of this activity soon began to be felt. Gradu- 
ally the young men sent abroad returned home, ripened by 
their experience, and settled either in business, in govern- 
ment departments, or in the universities. The gain was al- 
ways certain. But the greatest gain came from those who 
took up educational work. The leaven of the Junta, and 
therefore of the Institucién, began to act in every university 
in the country. Twenty years ago it was safe to say that 
every university in Spain was bad, though there were here 
and there isolated men of high value. Gradually, the num- 
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ber of such men grew greater. Ten years ago it was suffi- 
cient to give distinction to every university in some way or 
other. To-day it has grown enough to enable every univer- 
sity to count upon a substantial minority of well-trained 
men having a good, and in some cases an admirable, hold of 
their specialty and an excellent idea of what Spanish edu- 
cation should be. Nothing is more striking than the change 
in tone observable in every Spanish university during these 
last twenty years: the new vitality, the eagerness, the or- 
ganizing ability, the sense of spiritual and intellectual soli- 
darity which is shown by all of them in a varying degree. 
Both in its essence and in its modalities this movement will 
be found to owe much to the Junta. Directly or indirectly 
it can be traced back to Giner. 

While, to indulge in contemporary jargon, Giner built 
up the ethos of the nation, Galdés was vigorously rebuild- 
ing its epos. Spain has not produced a greater novelist since 
Cervantes. A young law student, he arrived in Madrid 
when the storm of 1868 was brewing. His eyes, though in- 
experienced, began to see through and below this political 
activity, perceiving the genuine movements of national 
psychology on both sides of the barricades already dis- 
cernible to the imagination. He is the great novelist of the 
Spanish nineteenth century, both in his historical tales— 
the long series of ““Episodios Nacionales”—and in his mas- 
terful novels of Spanish life. An all-important réle must be 
assigned to him as one of the spirits which have moulded 
contemporary Spain. He brought out the true nineteenth 
century from a truly national, that is, non-party, point of 
view, dwelling on its history as a Spaniard without a bias; 
then he let fall on the Spanish character a flood of univer- 
sal light, achieving a work which remains inherently as one 
of the treasures of European literature, but incidentally 
fortifying and clarifying the Spanish consciousness of 
Spain. 

Despite its inherent virtues and vitality, the movement 
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initiated by Giner would have spent itself, and Galdds’s 
own influence might even have vanished with time. But 
neither Giner nor Galddés was an isolated man. The whole 
country was soon to be set in motion by the defeat, and the 
outward sign of this movement was seen in what was 
known, somewhat inaccurately, as the “Generation of 
1898”—the men then young who were able to observe at 
close quarters the hollow insincerity, the incompetence, 
and the pompous frivolity of most of the figure-heads of 
the Restoration. The nation had received from the govern- 
ment nothing but stimulants during the Spanish-American 
war. When the soldiers that remained landed in Spain, and 
the nation saw the islands gone, the war lost, the men de- 
voured by yellow fever, there was a healthy reaction. It 
was in this mood that the Generation of 1898 came to the 
fore. 

Its leaders were Joaquin Costa, Angel Ganivet, Miguel 
de Unamuno, and José Ortega y Gasset. It was no organ- 
ized drive, but a spontaneous mood which manifested itself 
in seemingly independent activities. Joaquin Costa was a 
typical Spanish mind in his resistance to specialization. A 
notary by profession, a scholar by vocation, a student of 
mediaeval laws and customs, he was thrust into public life 
against his will by the necessities of the day. Not popular, 
not even well-known, he came forward and challenged 
Spain to a new life in now celebrated polemical works: 
*“‘Reconstitucién y Europeizacién de Espafia” (1900), and 
“Oligarquia y Caciquismo,” a contribution to the enquiry 
organized by the Ateneo de Madrid on the evils of Spanish 
public life. His outburst, for it was somewhat in the man- 
ner of an outburst, aimed at rousing the people from their 
lethargy. He was loud in his denunciation of rhetorical ap- 
peals to the past made by men unable to deal with the pres- 
ent. His message was to look things sternly in the face: 
“Lock up the Cid’s sepulchre under a treble key,” he ad- 
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vised Spain, and he defined the aims of Spanish politics in 
the pithy formula “School and Larder.” 

In deep contrast with this powerful voice, Angel Gani- 
vet’s quiet disquisitions might sound almost detached. Yet 
Ganivet was a deep-feeling man, as his untimely suicide 
shows. A philosopher by vocation and a Granadino by 
birth, he had learnt serenity from the alleys of cypress trees 
which make Granada a favorite haunt for poets. An orna- 
mental fountain with his statue in a pleasant corner of the 
Alhambra Park still shows his elegant lineaments in wel- 
come harmony with the quiet leafy shadows of the Park 
and the ever-present murmur of running water, which in 
Granada forever keeps company with the mind, and tunes 
it to hear the permanent in the fleeting. His “Idearium 
Espafiol” was published in 1896—a searching analysis of 
the Spanish soul and of its permanent features. While 
Costa insisted mostly on the negative characteristics of the 
Spaniards, Ganivet laid stress on the positive features of 
Spain which enable her to bring an original contribution to 
civilization. Costa wanted Spain Europeanized. Ganivet 
suggested that Spain should cultivate Spain in herself. And 
as if to illustrate the paradoxical turn that things are wont 
to take in Spain, Costa shouted forth “Europe” in an unso- 
ciable and uncompromising Iberian manner while Ganivet 
wrote his Iberian essays with the urbanity of a true Euro- 
pean. 

A similar contrast adds interest to the other two leaders 
of the group, Miguel de Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset. 
The one a Basque, the other born in Madrid, they were 
destined to take over the argument from Costa and Gani- 
vet and drive it into the Spanish conscience. English-speak- 
ing people interested in Spain have no excuse for wonder- 
ing what sort of man Unamuno may be, for his best work 
has been translated admirably into English. “The Tragic 
Sense of Life in Men and Peoples” is a discussion of the 
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relations between the immortality of the soul, the existence 
of God, and man’s own views and wishes, conscious and un- 
conscious, on these all-important matters. Unamuno boldly 
puts man, the man of flesh and bones, at the centre of his 
enquiry. The man Kant, the man Spinoza, are for Una- 
muno the true key to their systems. Instead of a search into 
older books, he seeks the sources of books in the secret 
places of the author’s heart. In so doing he knows that he 
destroys objectivity, or, as he would prefer to say, he drops 
the mask of objectivity. An advantage, he would add, 
Truth for him is in the struggle ever alive in men’s hearts, 
Truth, in fact, is the struggle itself. Such was the message 
which Unamuno brought with burning conviction to the 
Spanish nation at the beginning of the century, and which 
he is still preaching to-day with an exemplary fidelity to 
his gospel. A universal message essentially religious in 
character. Yet, precisely because of its inherent univer- 
sality and also because it lays so much stress on the indi- 
vidual and his relation to God, Unamuno’s message was 
bound to appeal deeply as a Spanish call to Spain. Virtually, 
it amounts to a re-statement of the theme of Christian 
unity in a modern and liberal setting. 

Ortega y Gasset can hardly be counted as one of the 
Generation of 1898 in point of age, though he reached 
celebrity and leadership early enough to be considered as one 
of its prophets. He is frankly on the side of Europe. His 
antagonism to Unamuno springs from natural causes. Una- 
muno is a pure Basque, inclined to grow rather in depth 
than in width, and more gifted in force than in grace, a 
man of one idea. His strong temper leads him to express his 
views in a forcible and forceful manner. Ortega is a Cas- 
tilian. Born in Madrid and, as he himself pleasantly says, 
on a newspaper printing machine (his family owned and 
edited “El Imparcial”), he was, so to speak, born a jour- 
nalist, and in his early days acquired the instinct to look at 
things svb specie publicitatis. There is public in publicity, 
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and Ortega was by his journalistic origins predisposed to 
think collectively—a predisposition which he developed 
by his education in Germany, where, under the influence of 
Cohen in Marburg, he had occasion to contrast the life 
of the unruly Iberian with the order and method of that 
little sanctuary of German thought. Though by natural 
genius and training Ortega developed into a stimulating 
philosopher and interpreter of life, he has kept a connec- 
tion with the newspaper world in that his main interest is in 
the events of the day—the intellectual events, of course, 
the latest ideas. In this he presents a further contrast with 
Unamuno. While the Basque prophet is always wnactual 
even when dealing with the latest murder case or coup 
d'état, Ortega is always in the news even when dealing 
with eternal things. The very subject which is heart and 
soul for Unamuno is turned by Ortega into a piece of sensa- 
tional news: one morning he casts a glance over the hori- 
zon, strains his eyes for a while, then on the front page of 
his newspaper, he announces the tidings to all whom it may 
concern, in big, black capitals: “God is in sight.” 

The voice is eminently social. Taste and conviction de- 
termine in Ortega a European attitude. For is not Europe 
the incarnation of the social model which the traditional 
individualism of Spain has forever before it? Ortega rep- 
resents the voice of European Spain. His tendency is to be 
critical of pure Spanish values. He advocates science, phi- 
losophy, method, technique, foreign books, and preaching 
with deeds; he devotes his work as Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Madrid to the study of German phi- 
losophy and to the gradual constitution of a philosophy of 
his own. 

Ortega and Unamuno are thus even more definitely than 
Costa and Ganivet the protagonists of the two trends of 
thought which the Generation of 1898 has brought to 
light: one stands for the salvation of Spain within her own 
substance; the other for her renovation by European influ- 
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ence. As Dostoevsky and Turgenev for Russia, Unamuno 
and Ortega are for Spain. But in the case of the two Span- 
iards the relationship is curiously complicated. Unamuno, 
in his unchecked spontaneity, is a voracious consumer of 
European values. Ortega, on the other hand, more exacting 
and intellectualized, shows a less hospitable mind—, 
mind, moreover, curiously impervious to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Thus the apostle of Spanish Spain has attained uni- 
versality, while the master of European Spain remains 
more isolated within the Spanish frontier—a new proof of 
the power of Spain for producing paradoxes. 

What is, then, the effect of the message of these men? 
It springs from a critical mood prepared by a long century 
of trial and error (with a stress on error) and determined 
by the defeat of 1898. The Generation of 1898 appears 
before public opinion with a sheaf of questions, questions 
for which they expect negative answers. Nor are they 
easily put off by merely superficial acquiescence in their 
pessimism. To the president of an audiencia (provincial 
law-court) who ranted against the incompetence of the 
navy, Costa retorted: “If only audiencias had to navigate!” 
The mood of the Generation is strongly negative. There i: 
no Spain. What they mean is, however, forcibly positive. 
There must be a Spain. Here they split. For some, Spain is 
in Europe. For others, Spain is in Spain. 

But this very duel has been salutary and stimulating. A 
touch of civil war is always necessary in order to catch the 
eye and ear of the self-absorbed Spaniard. The split in the 
Generation of 1898 led to no spilling of blood, though ink 
has run freely, and is still running freely. But in so far as 
different voices argued the points at issue, the Spaniard was 
caught and the voices were heard. 

A further fact which has contributed to the success of 
the Generation of 1898 was the peculiar character of the 
Spanish press. Its type is determined first by a relatively 
moderate circulation even for the most prosperous news- 
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papers. This is due partly to the individualism of the Span- 
iard, which acts against amalgamation and stimulates indi- 
vidual initiative in the creation of a high number of small 
newspapers. Madrid has a considerably larger number of 
newspapers than London. Partly also this limited circula- 
tion is due to the absence of those enormous centres of 
population which powerful industries tend to create. The 
next feature to be observed in the Spanish newspapers is 
that each is practically always under the direct inspiration 
and control of one leading personality, generally the 
founder and owner. This remains true despite the appear- 
ance of “Limited-Society” newspapers, or what is known 
in Spain as the “Periddico de Empresa.” Thus Don Nicolas 
Maria Urgoiti, founder of “El Sol” and of “La Voz,” and 
Don Torcuato Luca de Tena, founder of “A.B.C.,” have 
no less an ascendancy over these papers owned by Limited 
Societies than had Don Rafael Gasset, owner of “EI Impar- 
cial,” or El] Marqués de Santa Ana, founder of “La Corre- 
spondencia”—both family newspapers. It follows, of 
course, that the Spanish newspaper is apt to reflect the per- 
sonality of its leading spirit and that the qualities and de- 
fects of the Spanish newspapers differ profoundly from 
those of the press organizations understood as commercial 
firms. The Spanish newspapers are far more independent 
of business than is the case in other countries. 

Moreover, the national proclivity to put the stress on 
men rather than on things carries as its corollary that the 
Spanish newspaper reader is more interested in views than 
in news. This was obvious a priori, and, far from telling 
against the Spanish newspaper reader, it should be ac- 
counted to his credit. His stand will rather be that, since 
there is no getting away from man, at bottom all news are 
views and therefore it is just as well to have views pure and 
simple and not views parading as news. News are ephem- 
eral and their bloom goes with the day; views have a more 
permanent value and allow the reader to scent the fra- 
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grance of a human mind. This simplifies journalism, and 
eases the budget of many a newspaper. The saving in tele- 
grams permits of a generous list of contributors, who sign 
their work, of course, for the reader wants to know with 
whom he is conversing. 

The newspapers act in Spain not only as such but also as 
weeklies and monthlies and even as books. They are the 
main organs of intellectual distribution and exchange, and 
are by far the most important link between the nation and 
its intellectual leaders. In this capacity the Spanish press 
has shown true originality and a deep insight into the na- 
tion’s peculiarities. 

A press thus understood was bound to be of great assist- 
ance at the time when Spain began to feel herself again. 
The themes raised by the Generation of 1898 were all in 
that zone extending between literature, politics, and his- 
tory which has always interested Spanish readers. The col- 
umns of the daily press were gradually opened to the new 
men, most of whom acquired celebrity in a shortlived daily 
newspaper, which, characteristically enough, had for its 
name the word “Espafia.” The preoccupation with the 
fact, the historical phenomenon, of “Spain”? was apparent 
in the title of this original newspaper, as it was to be in later 
years in the weekly founded by Ortega y Gasset, again with 
the same title. 

Some of the new leaders worked almost exclusively in 
the literary field. Azorin, for instance, though he later 
dabbled in politics, was at first a pure word artist applying 
his wonderful gifts for vivid description to the discovery 
of out-of-the-way Spain for the Spaniards. He revealed an 
admirable faculty for rendering Spanish scenes which no 
Spaniard had ever observed before precisely because they 
were sights to be enjoyed every day. He made Castile live 
for the Castilians. Valle-Inclan brought to Spanish letters 
the poetical gifts of the Northwest so closely allied to the 
lyrical vein of Portugal. Benavente began to write for the 
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theatre his plays of Spanish bourgeois life. And along with 
the men of letters the Generation of 1898 evolved its own 
political philosopher in Don Ramiro de Maeztu. An An- 
glo-Basque born in Biscay, Maeztu won distinction in the 
press from an early age. His success may be traced to a fund 
of experience due to an adventurous youth which led him, 
amongst other occupations, to work as a laborer in Cuba; a 
gift for expressing general things in striking terms of noble 
simplicity; and an exceptional sensibility towards new 
ideas which made him adopt with equal conviction and 
deeply felt sincerity the latest view which happened to im- 
press him. He was a man of strong convictions and of a 
pure and noble life, whose mind moved, after all, in a 
steady direction dictated by a definite evolution, who began 
as an anarchist and passing through liberalism, Nietz- 
schean ideas and gild socialism, ended in Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy, intellectual absolutism, and the acceptance of 
the post of Spanish Ambassador in Buenos Aires under 
General Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. Maeztu was, in 
the 1898 group, the representative of Anglo-Saxon ideas. 
Whether he owed this réle to his English blood or not, the 
fact is that in the first years of the century he settled in 
London and began to provide the Spanish papers with a 
running commentary on English manners of thinking and 
living, which he maintained at the same excellent level for 
a considerable number of years. 

He was the first prominent Spaniard to settle in England 
for that purpose. The Spanish press had till then relied on 
Paris correspondents for news and views of the outside 
world. The result was obvious. The vision of the world 
that the average newspaper reader obtained had to undergo 
the simplifying processes by which complex and irrational 
things become clear, simple, rational, and universal 
through the filter of the French mind. The importance of 
this fact in the life of Spain could hardly be exaggerated. 
French ways of living and thinking have a fascination 
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which conquers at once. France wears all her charms on 
her neat face. The Spanish nation, in her nineteenth-cen- 
tury re-birth, was but too prone to take her cue from her 
perfectly neat neighbor. But we know that the genius of 
France differs profoundly from the genius of Spain. This 
apparently simple model was singularly difficult to emu- 
late. The feeling that Spain was but a France that had 
missed fire was the natural outcome of such a state of 
affairs. 

With the arrival of Maeztu, the attention of Spain was 
turned towards England. The field of influence and obser- 
vation suddenly widened, and Spanish public opinion be- 
gan to absorb new ideas, new standards, and a new outlook 
on the world, and therefore on Spain herself. This trans- 
formation may be compared with that of the scientific 
opinion of Europe when Copernicus put forward his views 
and made men realize that the centre of the heavens was 
not the earth but the sun. Such a change meant more than 
it said, since it prepared the ground for the dethronement 
of the sun itself and for the ultimate disappearance of any 
centre of the heavens whatsoever. Similarly, by transfer- 
ring the centre of attention from Paris to London, Maeztu 
prepared the Spanish mind for a truer understanding of the 
world and of Spain herself by means of objective standards 
independent of both French and English points of view. 
There is an ingrained tendency in France to consider Paris 
as the centre of the world. London is too wide in its world 
interests and perspective ever to make that mistake, and 
the English mind is not geometrical and abstract like the 
French, but empirical and organic, so that while France 
sees the world as a geometric figure, a kind of Place de 
Etoile with Paris in the middle, England sees it like a for- 
est in which each tree stands on its own trunk. 

Ramiro de Maeztu was well prepared to realize all these 
facts and to convey their import to his readers. He had the 
merit of converting public opinion to the importance of 
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Anglo-Saxon civilization, the first of a series of men of let- 
ters who devoted their youth to an interpretation of Anglo- 
Saxon values in terms of Spanish civilization. It became 
necessary for a respectable newspaper to have a London 
correspondent, by which of course was meant not a mere 
telegraphic correspondent in charge of a news service, but 
a racy writer and thinker in charge of a views service, a 
mind alert enough to catch the light of English life and 
ways and to cast it in vivid colors over Spanish public opin- 
ion. This was the period that saw the rise of Ramon Pérez 
de Ayala and of Luis Araquistain, both men formed in 
London in the school of English life. 

Nor was the change to be welcomed merely because it 
brought English views and ways to bear on the develop- 
ment of modern Spain. The main point was that the educa- 
tional effect of the daily press had been strengthened by the 
access of a new civilization to be observed and criticised, 
and that, therefore, further acquisitions were bound to be 
sought in similar fields. By a natural process of develop- 
ment the newspapers established touch with general public 
life. Some of the men who had lived in London and had 
realized there the value of their experience went to Ger- 
many and learned the language. Maeztu and Araquistain 
settled in Berlin. Ortega had from the very beginning of 
his intellectual life shown a strong attachment to German 
ways of thinking. Though less widely felt than the Anglo- 
Saxon influence, the German influence was perhaps deeper 
owing to the growing number of students who, through 
the Junta Para Ampliacién de Estudios, were constantly 
flowing into the German universities and returning to 
Spain enriched with a new mental discipline. 

While Spain has thus gained a better and wider acquain- 
tance with Europe, she has been improving also her cul- 
tural relations with Spanish America. The loss of Cuba and 
Porto Rico removed the last barrier against the return of 
Spanish America to communion with Spain, which took 
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place as soon as Spain ceased to be the ruler and became the 
“mother country.” The inherent solidarity of Spanish 
America (in itself another form of the spirit of inherent 
attachment to Spain) was sufficient to create an antago- 
nistic feeling towards Spain in the whole Continent as long 
as Spain retained and misgoverned Cuba and Porto Rico, 
By one of history’s little ironies, this last obstacle to a cor- 
dial reunion between Spain and her old colonies in America 
was destroyed by the active and powerful co-operation of 
the United States. 

In the field of culture, the return of Spanish America 
was signalized by the magnificent poems of Rubén Dario. 
This truly great artist, whose name alone should suffice to 
justify the perpetuation of Spanish culture in Nicaragua, 
brought to bear on Spanish poetry the deepest influence it 
had felt since Dante. His bold rhythms and novel stanzas 
gave a new sense of adventure to the poets of Spain, yet the 
most profound effects of his work were ultimately seen in 
the substance rather than the form of Castilian verse. 
Rubén Dario transformed Spanish poetry very much as the 
Generation of 1898 transformed Spanish thought and 
prose by universalizing it, by breaking its too exclusively 
national moulds, and forcing it to a closer companionship 
with foreign ways of feeling and singing. No other Span- 
ish American can be compared with Rubén Dario in his 
influence on Spanish letters; but many other Spanish- 
American authors are well known in Spanish literary cir- 
cles, and some of them exert an undoubted sway in their 
chosen fields) Among them are names such as those of 
Blanco Fombona of Venezuela and Hernandez Cata of 
Cuba—that are perhaps more familiar to the Spanish 
reader than to the readers of their native countries. 

Moreover, the general cultural relations between the 
two branches of the Spanish world separated by the Atlan- 
tic are daily growing more and more intimate. Spanish lec- 
turers are in ever increasing demand in Spanish America. 
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Spanish dramatic companies include Spanish America in 
their touring-circuits as a matter of course; and Spanish- 
American dramatic companies have brought to the mother 
country the theatre born beyond the seas. Spanish pub- 
lishers estimate that Spanish America absorbs, on an aver- 
age, fifty per cent of their editions, and in recent years they 
have begun to develop the publication of Spanish-Ameri- 
can authors both for the European and for the American 
market. 

Thus favored by an ever growing exchange of values 
with Europe and America, the literary life of Spain has 
become more and more intense. The 1898 leaders are still 
active. Baroja, a novelist belonging strictly to that group, 
has acquired a universal reputation and become well 
known to the American reader in English garb. Pérez de 
Ayala, a younger man, bids fair to inherit the sceptre of 
Galdds in the novel, and in a still younger generation, Ura- 
bayen is revealing himself as a worthy successor. In the 
theatre, the brothers Quintero, so successful in London and 
New York, continue, with a flavor all their own, the work 
so brilliantly begun by Benavente. In poetry, Unamuno is 
being followed by Juan Ramon Jiménez, the brothers An- 
tonio and Manuel Machado, Pérez de Ayala, and a host of 
younger men, who seem likely to raise Spanish poetry to a 
level never equalled since the Golden Century. A return to 
the Spanish classics is one of the most significant signs of 
this renewed literary vitality, particularly since, as is shown 
in the recent revision of the position of Géngora, a pene- 
trating and sympathetic admiration of the classical models 
does not hinder, but rather stimulates, a vigorous origi- 


-nality in the moderns. 


In every branch of art—music, with Falla, Turina, 
Haffter; painting and sculpture, with Mogrobejo and 
many others—as well as in banking, industry, agriculture, 
trade, credit, railways, roads, travelling at home or abroad, 
and social customs, a new way, a quicker perception, a 
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more confident tone, more substantial results may be 
observed. 

In many a case, no direct relation will be discovered be- 
tween the facts thus observed and the general movements 
in the mind and culture of the nation to which the changes 
inherent in these facts are here attributed. Yet the relation 
is there. The key to the understanding of contemporary 
Spain is that the changes have been general and universal, 
though gradual, and that in the aggregate—just as the 
many minute strokes of the artist, in whichever direction 
they may be drawn, ultimately outline an object, or a face, 
or a figure—all these contemporary changes outline a fun- 
damental evolution of the Spanish soul resulting from the 
mutually fecundating co-operation of the two influences 
which have held the field since 1898—an assertion of 
Spanish values as opposed to European values; and the 
counter-assertion of European values as opposed to Spanish 
values. 

Spain is being Europeanized and is at the same time dis- 
covering herself. In fact, Spain is gradually awakening to 
the perception of the true meaning of both movements, to 
the realization that both movements lead to the same result 
since the surest way for Spain to become European is to be- 
come fully Spanish. 
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PREDICAMENT 
By HERVEY ALLEN 


ELL me, spirit of the time, 

Is there nothing still sublime 
Left for metre and for rhyme? 
Is there not an attitude 
Left for sweet similitude 
To assume with gratitude? 
Must the habit of the mole 
Undermining root and bole 
Lose the vision of the whole? 
Always “how,” and never “why,” 
Categories till we sigh, 
Catalogues until we die! 
Till a world of separate things 
Stills imagination’s wings; 
Kills the bird before it sings. 
Without questing from the mart 
Where the hunters sell the hart 
Never, never shall you start 
In the lonely melancholy 
Of the forests’ dewy holly 
Deer that crop the holy moly; 
Or the stag that never dies 
With the moon upon his eyes, 
From the thicket where he lies. 
You, a hunter still forlorn, 
Coursing rabbits through the thorn, 
You will wind upon your horn 
Morts for separate mysteries, 
Hamadryads slain in trees, 
Sprites that spritely fancy sees, 
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While imagination’s notion 
Finds in every leaf’s commotion 


Tides and moons that move the ocean. 


Poets of the thoughtful rhyme, 
Men and women still sublime, 
Spirits not of any time, 

To your inner ear give heed 

Lest the quickening in the seed 
Perish as a garden weed. 

Lest the shapes, that for the crowd 
Change and vanish like a cloud, 
Cease to be with tongues endowed, 
Till no whispering symbols fling 
Forms upon the living spring 
That gives life to everything. 
Think not every crow that caws 
Discontent upon the haws 

Only chides at farmers’ laws. 
Though by earthly hunger torn, 
Louder sounds a loftier scorn 
When his shadow leaves the corn. 
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REFLECTIONS ON COMMON SENSE 
AND PERSONALITY 


By PAUL VALERY 


FROM PRACTICE TO THEORY 


HAVE observed one thing which has impressed me, 
that all the great men who have discussed their 
great achievements have ended by referring us to 
“common sense.” 

For my own part, I am ill at ease when people talk to me 
about common sense. I think I have some myself, for who 
would admit that he did not have it? Who could go on liv- 
ing for another moment if he found himself deprived of it? 
Yet when anyone brings up common sense against me I am 
disturbed, and I turn to that thing in me which both lacks 
and scorns it, which maintains that it was by this faculty of 
common sense that men once brilliantly denied and refuted 
the notion of the existence of the antipodes—just as to-day 
common sense can see in yesterday’s history nothing to en- 
able one to comprehend what will happen to-morrow. 

This thing in me adds that common sense is a strictly lo- 
cal light, a sort of middle reason that is derived from ex- 
periences neither sharply defined nor carefully handled, 
and is involved with logic and analogies that are so mixed 
as to be universal. Religion does not admit it among its 
dogmas. Every day science bewilders, upsets, and mystifies 
it. This critic of common sense adds further that there is 
nothing to boast of in being the commonest thing in the 
world, 

But I reply to it that, nevertheless, nothing can take 
away the great usefulness of common sense in disputes over 
vague subjects, where no argument is stronger with the 
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public than to invoke it on one’s side, to declare that others 
are unreasonable, and that this quality, precious just be- 
cause it is common, resides solely in the person who is speak- 
ing. In this way, one carries with one all those who deserve 
such treatment; that is, those who believe what they read. 

Napoleon once said that in war almost everything is a 
matter of common sense: generous words in the mouth of a 
man of genius. 

His words are remarkable. Among his great gifts, the 
Emperor had a marvellous discernment as to which of his 
faculties needed to be called into play and which suspended 
on any occasion; even sleep was under his control. 

When he said what I have just quoted of common sense, 
he was distinguishing, quite properly, between the work of 
leisurely meditation and the work that must be done in- 
stantly in an emergency, under pressure of time and a rapid 
fire of news. No delays are possible then, no fresh starts; 
expediency is the rule; and common sense is by definition 
the sense to choose wisely among expedients. 

I grant freely, then, that men in politics, that is to say, 
those who set themselves to get or hold some fraction of 
power, should not waste time in weighing the notions 
which they have adopted and with which, once for all, 
their minds have been equipped. I realize that they must, 
by the very necessity of the case, work with a somewhat 
crude image of the world, since it is—and has to be—of 
the same degree of precision, the same scope, and the same 
simplicity of relations as satisfy the average mind, which 
is the chief instrument of all politics. No more than the 
man of action has public opinion either the time or the 
means for profundity. 

This political image of the world, which is crude 
enough to be useful, hovers in the air, in our minds, in 
cafés, in parliaments and chancelleries, in the newspapers, 
in short, everywhere, and it emerges from studies and 
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books. But ever-present and widespread as it is, it is re- 
markable that it fits so badly into that little portion of the 
real world in which each one of us lives. I mean that from 
our immediate personal experience we could not reconstruct 
the system of that vast political world whose movements, 
disturbances, pressures, and tensions nevertheless affect 
more or less profoundly, directly, and suddenly the little 
plot that confines us, and the kinds of life we live there and 
see lived there. Yet at each instant the real world of human 
beings is made up of just such variable elements, and is 
merely the sum of them. 

One must, then, recognize the existence of a political 
world which is a world apart, functioning everywhere, yet 
nowhere observable; a world which, occupying as it does 
many minds, of every grade, is as a result reducible to an 
ensemble of conventions established among those minds. 
Politics thus resolves itself into combinations of purely con- 
ventional entities, which have grown no one knows how, 
yet pass in current exchange and produce effects that in 
their extent and in their reverberations are incalculable. 

All development of the life of society is a development 
of the life of relations; that is to say, of the combined life 
of the sense organs and the motor organs, resulting in the 
establishment of a system of signals and relays, which 
through our gropings, through experience and imitation, 
have been sharpened and fixed. 

A convention is nothing else than an application of this 
remarkable vital faculty. Language itself is a convention, 
just as any correlation between acts and perceptions, which 
might be replaced by another, is a convention considered 
from the standpoint of the whole range of possibilities. 

_ But not all conventions are equally happy, or equally 
simple, or equally easy to establish. The important thing is 
that a convention should be uniform; that is to say, une- 
quivocal. This requirement is easy enough to meet in the 
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case of something that can be apprehended by the senses— 
when we attach a sign to a concrete object, or to a quality of 
an object, or to an act. But when we are dealing with inner 
states, and the results of simple conventions in combina- 
tion, it is almost always impossible to conceive of a uni- 
formity of conventions; and in all other cases it is a difficult 
and delicate task to establish it. We then have to resort to 
extreme precautions and sometimes to an incredible sub- 
tlety. 

These special considerations are never present—and 
cannot be—in general practice, as I have already said. For 
practice accepts and manipulates what exists. 

No practice, however, even when it is so old and so 
deeply rooted in our minds that most people cannot im- 
agine it changed, can be justified by anything except its re- 
sults. It can be justified by the excellence of its results, al- 
though it may fail to satisfy the intellectual scrutiny to 
which it is subjected. If all goes well, logic, reason, and 
even probability, matter little. The tree is known by its 
fruits. 

But if the fruits are bitter; if an immemorial practice 
has never ceased to be unsuccessful; if the prospects it held 
out have always proved deceptive; if one sees it beginning 
again with brute obstinacy the same undertakings that the 
event has a hundred times proved wrong—then one may 
be permitted to examine the system of conventions that 
necessarily holds together and prompts its acts. 


WIRELESS CONTROL OF SOULS 


In the future, when a battle is fought, anywhere on 
earth, nothing will be more simple than to make its cannon 
heard round the world. The thunders of Verdun would be 
“received” at the antipodes. One might even see something 
of the fighting, and men falling, six thousand miles away, 
three-hundredths of a second later. 

And no doubt, slightly more powerful and sensitive in- 
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struments will some day make it possible to affect not only 
the senses of people at a distance but even the more recon- 
dite elements of the psychic being. An unknown operator a 
long way off will stir the very sources and the systems of 
intellectual and emotional life, and will impose upon our 
minds artificial illusions, impulses, desires, and aberrations. 
Up to the present time, we have regarded our thoughts and 
conscious powers as emanating from some simple and con- 
stant origin; we have imagined attached to every organism 
until death a certain idivisible—autonomous, unique, 
and, for many, eternal. It seemed as if our deepest sub- 
stance was an absolute activity, that in each of us resided 
some primal power: some “quantum” of pure independ- 
ence. But we are living in a prodigious age, when the ideas 
that were once most accredited and seemed most incontro- 
vertible, have been attacked, refuted, surprised, and dis- 
associated by facts, to such an extent that we are now wit- 
nessing a kind of bankruptcy of imagination and a for- 
feiture of understanding, so incapable are we of forming 
any conception of the world that will include both the old 
and the new data of experience. 

This state of affairs leaves me free to conceive, at a ven- 
ture, the possibility of producing from the outside direct 
modifications in what was the soul and the mind of man. 

Perhaps our secret substance is secret only in relation to 
certain actions from without, and is only partially pro- 
tected against external influences. Wood is opaque to the 
light our eyes see but not to more penetrating rays. With the 
discovery of these rays, our idea of transparency has com- 
pletely changed. Examples of these transformations of our 
ideas and hopes are so numerous that I may venture to 
think men will some day consider that the expression inner 
life was only relative to the classic means of producing and 
receiving impressions—or, if you wish to call them so, the 
natural means. 

Perhaps our “ego” is isolated from its environment, kept 
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from being A//, or from being What-you-will, much as js 
the movement of the watch in my pocket. 

I suppose—I believe—that my watch is keeping the 
time, quite regardless of my goings and comings, my pos- 
tures, my speed, or the innumerable and imperceptible cir- 
cumstances about me. But this indifference to the rest of 
things and this uniformity of functioning exist only for 
kind of observation that likewise does not perceive the rest 
of things, and is therefore limited and superficial. Who 
knows that it may not be the same with our identity? In 
vain do we appeal to our memory; it gives us exactly as 
much evidence of our variability as of our permanence. 
Yet at any given moment we cannot but recognize our- 
selves, and recognize as ours the immediate productions of 
our mental life. Ours means what comes to us in a certain 
way—which one would merely need to know how to re- 
produce, or borrow, or induce by some artifice, to give us 
an illusion about our very selves, and insinuate feelings, 
thoughts, and volitions that we could not tell from our 
own; by their mode of introduction, they would have the 
same degree of intimacy and spontaneity, they would be 
just as irrefutably natural and personal to us, as our normal 
feelings, and yet they would be wholly foreign in origin. 
Just as a chronometer placed in a magnetic field or sub- 
jected to a rapid displacement, will vary in its movements 
without the observer, who sees only the chronometer, being 
aware of this, so upon the most conscious consciousness dis- 
turbances and modifications might be inflicted by interven- 
tions at a distance, impossible to detect. This would consti- 
tute, in some sort, a synthesis of possession. 

Music sometimes gives a rough idea, a primitive model, 
of this working of the nervous system. It awakens and 
quiets our sensibilities, plays on our memories and emo- 
tions, stirring, crossing, making fast, and releasing secret 
levers. But what music can achieve only through the inter- 
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mediary of the senses, by sensations that betray a physical 
“cause” of a definitely external origin, it is not impossible 
that one could produce, with a power that could neither be 
resisted nor recognized, by direct induction of the most in- 
timate currents of life. This is, in short, a problem in 
physics. The action of sounds, and particularly of their 
timbre, including the timbre of the human voice—the ex- 
traordinary action of the voice is an important factor in 
history —gives a suggestion of the effects of subtler vibra- 
tions tuned to resonances of profound nervous elements. 
On the other hand, we already know that there are un- 
guarded ways for reaching the seat of the soul, for pene- 
trating and mastering it: there are substances which steal 
into it and overpower it. What chemistry can do, the 
physics of waves will succeed in doing, by different means. 

We know what has been got from human beings by great 
orators, founders of religions, and popular leaders. An 
analysis of their methods and a consideration of the recent 
developments in producing effects at a distance, readily 
suggest such reflections as these. I have taken only a short 
step ahead of what now exists. Imagine what the world 
would be like, if there were a power, which was known 
and defined and used, to make men live faster or slower, to 
communicate inclinations to them, to make them tremble 
or smile, to deaden or arouse their courage, or in case of 
need to stop the hearts of a whole nation! What would then 
become of the pretensions of the “ego”? Men would live 
in constant uncertainty as to whether they were at bottom 
themselves, or merely marionettes, even in the depths of 
consciousness of their own existence. 

Do they not already at times feel this uneasiness? Is not 
our life now, to the extent that it depends on what comes 
to the mind—on what seems to come from the mind and 
imposes itself on our life after being imposed on the mind 
—is it not already controlled by a vast number of haphaz- 
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ard conventions, most of them implicit? We should be at g 
loss to express them or explain them. Society, language, 
laws, “mores,” arts, politics, everything that is /eld jy 
trust in the world, every effect that is disproportionate to its 
cause, requires conventions: in other words, relays, in the 
detours of which a secondary reality is set up, combining 
with the immediate, physical reality, covering and domi- 
nating it—and sometimes is torn apart to disclose the terri- 
fying simplicity of elemental life. In our desires, in our 
regrets, in our searchings, in our emotions and passions, 
indeed, in the very effort we make to know ourselves, we 
are the sport of absent forces—which need not even exist 
in order to act. 
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EVE ENTHRONED 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


ATHERINE the Great was born in 1729, in a 
sleepy little German town, Stettin, the daughter 
of a sleepy little German prince. When she was 
fourteen years old, she went to Russia at the invi- 
tation of Empress Elizabeth, married the heir to the Rus- 
sian empire who was afterwards Peter the Third, dethroned 
him to save herself, and after his murder in 1762 became 
sole ruler, for thirty years, with varying vicissitudes, of the 
greatest empire in the world. She had limitless ambition, a 
long list of assorted lovers, an eminently cheerful tempera- 
ment, and, on the whole, she enjoyed herself vastly. What 


' she herself thought of her career, or what she wished the 


world to think of it, is well indicated in the epitaph which 
she wrote for herself when she was sixty years old: “Here 
lies Catherine the Second, born in Stettin, May 2, 1729. In 
the year 1744 she went to Russia to marry Peter III. At 
the age of fourteen she made the threefold resolution, to 
please her Consort, Elizabeth, and the Nation. She neg- 


| lected nothing in order to succeed in this. Eighteen years of 


tediousness and solitude caused her to read many books. 
When she had ascended the throne of Russia, she wished to 
do good and tried to bring happiness, freedom, and pros- 
perity to her subjects. She forgave easily and hated no one. 
She was good-natured and easy-going; she had a cheerful 
temperament, republican sentiments, and a kind heart. She 
had friends. Work was easy for her; she loved sociability 
and the arts.” 

It seems fairer to Catherine to dispose first of the amo- 
tous aspects of her career. These form the best known and 
most conspicuous part of it for many persons, and after 
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dealing with them we can turn to what is more solidly and 
permanently important. 

When she came to Russia, at the age of fourteen, she 
assures us, probably with truth, that she was innocent 
even to the point of being unaware of the nature of the 
difference between the sexes. When she was married, a year 
later, she was ready and anxious to love her husband, and 
again assures us, probably again with truth, that under 
happier circumstances she would have made a faithful, de- 
voted, domestic wife and mother. 

Circumstances were not favorable. Peter was incapable 
of satisfying her, physically or mentally. He was perhaps 
not quite the drunken brute she represents him, but he was 
unbalanced, undeveloped, and fit to win from a creature 
like Catherine nothing but contempt. He got it, thor- 
oughly, and she soon made up her mind that she must shape 
her life quite independently of him. 

She craved affection as much as she craved power. The 
influences about her, from the Empress Elizabeth down, 
were utterly immoral, and the handsomest men in Russia 
courted her favor, while a handsome man was something 
she never could resist. According to her own story, after 
nine years of virgin marriage, the higher powers suggested 
to her that Russia must have an heir somehow. At any rate, 
she drifted into a connection with Sergius Soltikov, who 
became the father of the future Emperor Paul. Soltikoy 
was soon succeeded by Poniatowski, for whom Catherine 
seems to have felt a more romantic affection than for any- 
one else. Poniatowski might perhaps have stabilized that 
mobile heart. Unfortunately he was called away to be King 
of Poland, and Catherine was left to a long string of emo- 
tional vagaries. Poniatowski was succeeded by Gregory 
Orlov, one of the band of brothers who placed Catherine 
on the throne and disposed of her husband. Some years 
later, in 1774, Orlov gave way to that strange creature Po- 
temkin, half genius, half charlatan, huge and physically 
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ynattractive, but the incarnation of power as well as of in- 
dolent self-indulgence. Potemkin’s reign as an actual lover 
was comparatively brief, but he continued to be the Em- 
press’s soldier and minister and adviser as long as he lived, 
that is, almost as long as she lived, and the advice extended 
even to the rather singular office of suggesting his amorous 
successors, so that the Lanskois, the Yermolovs, the Mamo- 
novs, were all Potemkin’s creatures, until the unworthy 
and clownish Zubov engrossed Catherine’s senile favor to 
her own discredit and the injury of the country. 

It is hardly worth while to list the whole varied collec- 
tion in detail. Catherine’s latest biographer, Miss Anthony, 
makes specifically and exactly thirteen who possessed her 
heart, if heart it is to be called. I should regard any such 
mathematical precision as somewhat fantastic. What inter- 
ests us is not the gossip of the antechamber and the alcove, 


| but what was Catherine’s own personal attitude, how she 


herself really felt about her amorous adventures. In the 
first place, it must be appreciated that in form all was re- 
spectable and decorous. Apparently she regarded the suc- 
cession of love affairs as merely a series of companionate 
marriages, such as would delight the venerable Judge 
Lindsey and his enthusiastic followers. Or one might set 


| them down asa list of New York divorces, though perhaps 


thirteen husbands would be a trifle lively for even the me- 
tropolis of Manhattan. And Catherine was rigid as regards 
propriety. Light stories, risky anecdotes, were discouraged 
and frowned upon. She reproved and punished her attend- 
ants for indiscretions which would have seemed to be simi- 
lar to her own. The reigning favorite was established in a 
position of dignity and ceremony. He was given apart- 
ments next those of the Empress, and his duties and privi- 
leges were settled with a formal routine which almost 
recalls the status of the Prince Consort with the late la- 


+ mented Queen Victoria. 


On the other hand, Catherine seems to have been blind 
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or indifferent to the effect of her example in unhinging the 
marital relation through the country from top to bottom, 
She does not appear to have taken this into account, or, if 
she did, it did not weigh with her. Of any sense of sin, of 
self-reproach, of such remorse and repentance as at times 
overcame Louis the Fourteenth she does not show the faint- 
est trace. From her childhood she had idolized Henr; 
Quatre, grandfather of Louis, and she seems to have felt 
that as Henri Quatre was a universal lover, she might be. 
There are various passages of Catherine’s own writing 
which are curiously significant as illustrating her moral at- 
titude in this connection. Writing to Prince Potemkin, in 
1774, in explanation and defense of her past vagaries, she 
says: “You will deign to see that there were not fifteen but 
only one-third of that. The first, against my will, and the 
fourth taken out of desperation, cannot at all be set down 
to frivolity. Of the other three only think rightly. God is 
my judge that I did not take them out of looseness, to 
which I have no inclination. If fate had given me in youth 
a husband whom I could have loved, I should have re- 
mained always true to him. The trouble is that my heart 
would not willingly remain one hour without love.” 
Here I think we have the key to the whole strange, pic- 
turesque, or sordid epic wandering: it was still love and the 
search for love. It was no vain longing for a romantic ideal, 
but just the thwarted normal desire of an ardent and affec- 
tionate nature for some devotion in which it could rest, and 
this longing was more and more complicated by physical 
habit and need and especially haunted by the terrible 
doubt, entailed by her peculiar circumstances, as to 
whether she could ever be loved for herself alone. 
Moreover, in love, as in everything else, the clue to 
Catherine the Great is to be found in her vigorous, cheer- 
ful, normal enjoyment of life. Her peculiar situation may 
have developed this in erratic and not always commendable 
phases, but the joy in itself is infectious and fascinating. 
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With her I am constantly reminded of the saying of a very 
different woman, Frances Willard, the great apostle of 
Prohibition: “The wonder of my life is that I have dared 
to have so good a time.” Or, in the more poetical and splen- 
did words of Ninon de Lenclos: “The joy of a soul is the 
measure of its force.” Now Catherine always, and justly, 
insists upon her capacity for joy. She was sometimes irri- 
tated, sometimes healthily unhappy from untoward cir- 
cumstances. She was never melancholy, never brooding, in 
the sense of Sainte-Beuve’s “the soul of the voluptuous man 
isa burden to him.” She was a sound, healthy, normal, sub- 
stantial, working woman, and as such we must follow her 
career in far other aspects than the merely amorous. 

She was thoroughly a woman in the ordinary, daily, do- 
mestic concerns of living. I have no doubt she was at home 
in the kitchen, though I have no evidence that she could 
put on an apron and go out and cook, like Madame de 
Maintenon. Perhaps she was a little weak in this point, be- 
cause she cared nothing about eating or drinking, being 
temperate in all such matters, and even abstemious, except 
for a passion for coffee and snuff. 

And Catherine had much of the prudent, orderly habit 
of the careful German housewife in the management of 
her ordinary concerns as well as of her great empire. She 
liked routine and system and practised them. Her day was 
laid out with care and in the main the regular plan was fol- 
lowed. She rose at a definite, very early hour, had fixed 
times for reading, for working with her ministers, for re- 
ceiving the innumerable persons who appealed to her for 
one purpose or another, and also for recreation and amuse- 
ment. In one of her letters to Grimm she takes huge credit 
to herself, with her usual grace of naive self-commenda- 


| tion, for persisting in the workaday routine even when she 


was overwhelmed with grief for the loss of Lanskoi, the 


; one of her later favorites whom she cherished with the 


tenderest regard: “Do not imagine that, in spite of the 
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horror of this situation, I neglected the least thing that 
really required my care. Even in the most agonizing mo- 
ments everybody came to me for orders, and I gave them 
with a clearness and intelligence which General Soltikoy 
said impressed him extremely.” 

In money matters it must be confessed that, at any rate 
in early years, Catherine’s systematic and successful man- 
agement was less conspicuous. She was hurried from ex- 
treme German poverty to what seemed limitless Russian 
wealth, and for the time her head was a little turned. She 
spent profusely, she always liked to spend, and she got into 
serious trouble with the Empress Elizabeth because of 
debt. Above all, she liked to give and was at all times im- 
mensely generous, not to say lavish, not only to her favor- 
ites, but to those in real need. Yet in giving, as in living and 
in loving, she kept her head. She spent, she lavished, yet 
she never really squandered, and she had the vital instinct 
of always wanting to see where the money was coming 
from before she let it go. So that in the end she managed 
her personal finances, as she did those of her great empire, 
with skill and efficiency. 

The Empress was again the thoughtful, careful, intelli- 
gent housewife in her treatment of those who served her. 
No doubt she was well and devotedly attended, but the 
most notable thing seems to have been her consideration. 
She hated to give trouble and avoided doing so when she 
could. She liked to get up early and made her own fire so as 
not to disturb the maids at that unseemly hour. And there 
is the pretty story of the page. The Empress wanted an er- 
rand done and rang for a boy to do it. None came. She rang 
again, and again. Then, completely out of temper, she 
went to hunt up the culprit. She found him in an anteroom 
absorbed in a game of cards. Instead of scolding him, she 
watched the game, got interested, and told the boy she 
would play his hand while he did the errand. 

Catherine was all her life passionately fond of pets. Her 
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families of dogs keep recurring in the letters to Grimm, 
with charming details of caressing and fondling. She loved 
the birds, she liked to feed the squirrels on the lawn, and 
when things went wrong, she paid a visit to her monkey: “I 
never see him without laughing at him, he is such a mad 
creature.” She was grateful to all creatures that made her 
laugh. 

In her family relations she is much less attractive, per- 
haps because there was less laughter in them. Her sage and 
solemn German father she revered—at a convenient dis- 
tance, and followed his advice when it suited her. Her 
mother escorted her to Russia and having notions and a 
character of her own failed to make herself agreeable to 
the Empress Elizabeth or indeed to her own daughter. 
Catherine and her son and heir Paul never hit it off to- 
gether. On the other hand, she was devoted to her grand- 
children and her innumerable references to them in her 
letters are really delightful. She spends endless of her busy 
hours in teaching them the alphabet, in teaching them the 
conduct of life, in teaching them the management of a 
great empire. And I don’t know that you can improve on 
her advice for training a ruler, so far as it goes: “Above all 
things, teach him to be beneficent and then inspire him 
with the love of truth. That will make him beloved by God 
and by men.” 

When we turn from these family tangles and complica- 
tions to broader human interests, Catherine fully recovers 
all her charm. She liked people, liked to be with them, to 
study them, to dominate them, and she liked the occupa- 
tions and amusements that brought her into contact with 
them. Indeed, she liked amusements of all sorts. Outdoor 
sport and athletic activity fascinated her. But indoor social 
life gave her more opportunity for human relations, and 
she made the most of it, using every resource for pleasing 
and winning that she could command. She was the last 
woman to care for clothes in themselves, but she had all a 
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woman’s sense of what they could do for her, properly uti- 
lized. When she wanted popularity in Russia, she studied 
the Russian costume, as she did the Russian language, and 
wore it. 

Yet her human tact went much deeper than dress. She 
peered into men’s and women’s souls, because she could use 
them and because she was genuinely interested in them, 
She was a great listener, a great questioner, and people told 
her all their secrets, because she understood and sympa- 
thized. The general testimony to her attraction is too 
strong to be attributed merely to her great place. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not inclined to excessive enthusiasm, 
says of her: “She not only disputes with Frederick the 
Great the reputation of being the cleverest monarch in 
Europe, but may even put in a very plausible claim to be 
the cleverest and most attractive individual alive.” 

Unquestionably a large part of the secret was the fresh, 
exuberant delight in living which I have already indicated 
in connection with Catherine’s love affairs. She liked a 
revel and a frolic, liked to make revel and frolic out of 
simple things and simple people, liked, above all, to have 
others share the frolic with her. She tells fascinating stories 
in her Memoirs of the freaks and fantasies of her earlier, 
more irresponsible days in Russia, and up to the very end 
she describes to Grimm the balls that she attends, one after 
another. She tells him, a little wistfully, that her grand- 
children insist that the wildest game of blindman’s buff is 
not perfect unless grandmother is looking on. Perhaps they 
really meant it. At any rate, grandmother hoped they did. 

The greatest frolic of all was being an empress. To ap- 
preciate what this meant to Catherine, you have to realize 
the cramped condition of her German youth, the poverty 
that sent her to Russia with only half a dozen chemises and 
pairs of stockings, the narrow conventions, the petty for- 
malities, and always the tyranny of small-minded and 
more or less brutal males. When she came into the new 
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world, she saw how all this might be altered and she de- 
termined to alter it. 

What she has to say in her Memoirs about her childish 
aims and hopes may be in part imagination looking back- 
ward. But the burning phrases in her letters to Sir Charles 
Williams, the English minister who adored her without 
being her lover, have a magnificent stamp of human truth: 
“Two things I know well: one is, that my ambition is as 
great as is humanly possible; the other, that I shall do some 
good to your country.” And the ambition is summed up in 
one admirable phrase, which contains the key to most of 
Catherine’s life: “Be assured that I shall never play the 
King of Sweden’s easy-going and feeble part, and that I 
shall either perish or reign.” 

Back of the ambition was a quick decision, a tireless per- 
sistence, an unshaken courage. It cannot perhaps be main- 
tained that the motto Catherine sets herself would always 
be adequate, but at least it points the way to great things 
and sometimes achieves them: “In my view he who goes 
ahead is the one who always wins.” 

It was in this spirit that she plunged into the compli- 
cated tangle that awaited her in Russia. To begin with, she 
had to deal with the Empress Elizabeth. For years she 
manoeuvred with the most delicate skill, studying the 
situation in all its aspects, feeling the power of all the in- 
triguing parties, but committing herself to none. Several 
times she was on the edge of destruction, of being sent back 
to Germany, or being sent to Siberia, or to heaven. But she 
weathered it all with consummate tact and judgment. 

Then in 1762, when Catherine was thirty-three years 
old, the Empress Elizabeth died. Peter succeeded, and, in 
a sense, chaos was let loose. It took but a few months to 
show Catherine that she must either stick to Peter and fall 
with him, or must get rid of him altogether. She did not 
hesitate. With perfect diplomacy she connected herself 
with all those who might hold the power, with the cau- 
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tious, scheming Panin, with the energetic, executive Or- 
lovs, with minor agents, like the enterprising, adventurous 
Princess Dashkov. Even so, the crisis came before she was 
really ready. Under threat of discovery of their plots, the 
Orlovs roused her from her bed one midnight and carried 
her to the capital with only her maid, her valet, her coif- 
feur, and a meagre attendance. The soldiers flocked to her, 
first in small groups, then in regiments, and all at once, as if 
in a dream, she found herself ruler of Russia, with Peter 
ready to abdicate and begging for tolerance and mercy. 

There is something of fantastic, dream quality about the 
whole of her career. Very soon came the murder of Peter, 
in which she had no direct hand, but she profited by it. Not 
long after, the wretched Ivan, grandson of Peter the 
Great, was also murdered, and again Catherine is exoner- 
ated, but again she profited and no one was punished. So for 
thirty years she maintained herself, appearing to grow 
stronger and stronger, through all sorts of vicissitudes, 
malice domestic, as in the dangerous rebellion of Pugachev 
in 1774, foreign levy, from Turkey, from Sweden, with 
cannon thundering almost at her palace gates. She was 
Duchess of Malfi, Empress of Russia still. Without the 
slightest hereditary claim, without the smallest traditional 
pre-emption, she kept herself on the throne by sheer force 
of brains and courage and personal charm. 

She enjoyed every year of it, every day of it. She was in- 
deed too intelligent, had too much common sense and too 
much practical experience of life to set great store by the 
mere outside of majesty. Yet even here she was a woman, 
and show and parade meant something to her. 

There was a real thrill, even up to the end, when she was 
nearly sixty, in that dreamlike journey which Prince Po- 
temkin staged through the newly conquered Crimea, when 
the Empress and her suite drifted down the vast stream of 
the Volga, wandered through dream cities, which had been 
created, alas, not too substantially, to welcome her, and rel- 
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ished and felt all the breadth and depth of being the sover- 
eign of thirty or forty millions. 

There was a more solid satisfaction in the praise and ap- 
plause of the wisest and greatest men of the age, and this 
she savored with the keenest zest. Voltaire, Grimm, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, all the great men of France except 
Rousseau, wrote to the Empress more or less and they all 
said nice things to her. The nice things appear to us now a 
little forced and the flattery a little obvious and artificial. 
Catherine herself was too shrewd not to see through the 
artifice at times. Yet the compliments of Voltaires and 
Diderots are extraordinarily sweet. Those who watched the 
Empress most closely insisted that her vanity was consider- 
able, as is indeed evident enough from her letters, and that 
she could be led by flattery, if anyone chose to take the 
trouble. She was shrewd, she was sensible, she was practi- 
cal. When the great issues of life arose, she flung flattery 
and flatterers from her, and acted as a great sovereign 
should. But we are all of us more ready to flatter ourselves 
than anyone is to do it for us. The wisest men in the world 
said she was a great thinker, a great administrator, a great 
leader, a great empress. After all, they might be right. 

Back of the show and the flattery there was the substan- 
tial power, the consciousness that the happiness and the 
misery of millions depended upon your personal autocratic 
will. To some of us such consciousness would appear to be 
the height of tragedy, but not when you are constituted as 
Catherine was. She liked to feel that Europe was swayed 
by her gracious approval or disapproval. And in the main it 
must be admitted that she used her power humanely. Ter- 
rible stories are told of the Russian police in her day, as of 
the Russian police to-day. Police are not comfortable any- 
where. There is undeniable truth in Catherine’s own re- 
mark: “I may be kindly, I am ordinarily gentle, but in my 
line of business I am obliged to will terribly what I will at 
all.” Yet in her treatment not only of her favorites, but of 
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men and women in general, there was a broad, considerate 
humanity, which was rooted in the deepest and surest 
foundation, that of being able to put oneself in another’s 
place. 

In all this vast appreciation of power and greatness there 
no doubt were moments of satiety and disgust and utter fa- 
tigue. Sometimes she tried to escape, to fly into the country, 
for simplicity and privacy and rural solitude and peace. She 
tried to cast off sovereignty, to live with her friends as a 
simple woman among men and women. She begged them 
to use the plain thee and thou with her, even to call her 
Catherine. It was all in vain. As the Prince de Ligne says, 
they might call her Catherine, but still there was the sense 
that she was ruler of all the Russias. And she herself com- 
plains with a sigh that whenever she comes into a company, 
it is like introducing the head of Medusa, or again that to 
be without an equal is simply insupportable. 

Yet was it really? After all, however there might be mo- 
ments of disgust, there was a singular, enduring relish. 
And in her advice to the French refugees, written in her 
latest years, urging them never to give up their hopes of 
restoration and supremacy, there echoes and resounds the 
same undying joy in power and greatness that she brought 
with her to Russia as a girl: “Reign or die, that is the true 
device; we should write it on our escutcheon from the very 
start. . . . We must make the world speak of us, we must 
bear good and bad fortune with an equal glory.” 

So, indisputably, she was a great sovereign. Was she also 
a great ruler? It is, at any rate, impossible to question her 
zeal, her ardor, and her indefatigable industry. She labors 
like a shop girl and wrestles with the great problems of 
government as if she were a college student struggling for 
a degree. When she is trying to make over the organization 
of Russia, she reads vast tomes of law and politics till her 
eyes and her soul ache. Even the English minister, Harris, 
who by no means praises her generally, is lost in admiration 
of her familiarity with Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
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As to the results of her labor there may be difference of 
opinion. This is less true of foreign policy than of internal. 
Her dealings with Europe at large were dominated by one 
prevailing idea, that of increasing the power and the im- 
portance of Russia, as Peter the Great had done. In the 
pursuit of this aim she was perfectly ruthless, and Poland, 
that country of tragedy, Turkey, Sweden, anybody who 
got in her way, had to take the consequences. She was quite 
as cynical as the great Frederick himself, as appears in his 
comment on their doings compared with the more scrupu- 
lous, or sanctimonious, Empress-Queen of Austria: “Cath- 
erine and I,” said Frederick to D’Alembert, “are two brig- 
ands; but that pious Empress-Queen, how does she settle it 
with her confessor?” And again he puts it still more con- 
cisely when he says of Maria Theresa: “She wept, but she 
always took.” 

What is even more impressive than Catherine’s rapacity, 
which was simply that of ordinary eighteenth-century 
politics, is her capacity. You see clearly what this was in the 
correspondence with Frederick. The great King of Prussia 
is recognized as the ablest political intelligence of his time, 
yet the Empress of Russia keeps pace with him. He writes 
to her constantly with the respect and the confidence of an 
equal, and you feel that she is his equal in intellectual grasp 
as well as in lack of political morality. 

And it cannot be denied that from the external point of 
view Catherine left her empire far greater than she found 
it, greater in population, greater in wealth, greater in po- 
litical influence. From her day on, Russia has been a factor 
in European politics that no ruler could afford to overlook 
or neglect. 

With internal affairs the story is not quite so attractive. 
Here also Catherine’s effort was ardent, enthusiastic, and 
patriotic, but the success was hardly proportionate to the 
effort. She began her career with the determination to 
make over the Russian administrative world entirely. And 
there were some aspects in which her labors had permanent 
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and beneficial results. But her great scheme of constity- 
tional reform in law and administration ended in smoke. 
The crucial point of her failure was serfdom and the condi- 
tion of the peasants. In the beginning she rebelled against 
this and urged that it was intolerable. But circumstances 
were too much for her, and at the end of her reign the con- 
dition of the serfs was worse than at first. And what hap- 
pened with serfdom was typical of her larger attitude 
towards liberalism in general. Asa girl, she was enraptured 
by the French philosophers, and she began her rule deter- 
mined to introduce all the blessings of liberty. In theory 
she cherished the same attitude to the end. But the practice 
of autocratic power was not favorable to such ideas. The 
Pugachev rebellion and similar perils made her draw the 
reins tighter. Then all Europe was shaken by the French 
Revolution, and Catherine, like thousands of other sincere 
liberals, was horrified into reaction. In her later years her 
letters are full of passionate appeals to the friends of law 
and order to do their best to maintain them against over- 
whelming ruin. 

So the end of her reign has something pathetic, not to 
say tragic, about it. She seemed to lose her hold, mentally 
and physically, and, above all, the flood of financial cor- 
ruption, always the curse of Russia, affected the govern- 
ment from top to bottom. Yet if you look over Catherine’s 
career as a whole, you cannot fail to recognize grandeur of 
actual achievement, and still more grandeur of ideal and 
purpose. She failed in great measure, because what she had 
undertaken was beyond human powers, at any rate beyond 
the powers of any woman ruler, though few women have 
more right to the cry of the heroine of the old dramatist: 


Since I can do no good because a woman, 
I still will strive for something that is near it. 


She herself recognized and deplored her feminine limi- 
tations. There were times when she sighed to be a man, for, 
she said, to govern you have to have eyes and hands, and a 
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woman has only ears. More even than a male ruler, she was 
obliged to depend upon agents and ministers, and her rela- 
tion to these is one of the most interesting things to study 
about her. It is urged that she was undiscriminating, did 
not understand men, and was misled by her passions. That 
she was sometimes fooled by her passions is undeniable; yet 
you cannot follow her closely without feeling that she saw 
through the men she dealt with, even when they fooled her 
in practice. 

In the same way it is urged that all her great actions and 
political achievements were the work of her ministers, not 
her own. Here again there seems to be delusion. Like 
Elizabeth of England, whom she so much resembles, she 
had a marvellous faculty of identifying herself with clever 
men, of using them, of absorbing them, of actually sucking 
out all the best that they had to offer. But she was the final 
authority and the really dominating force. No one can read 
such admirable words as the following and not feel that 
Catherine was a born ruler and leader of men: “In an affair 
so great as that we have been speaking of you must be pro- 
foundly penetrated with your object, you must will it pas- 
sionately, you must then communicate your passion to 
others and act accordingly, without hesitating when your 
decision is once made, and you must preserve supreme calm 
in the midst of all agitation, never appearing disturbed or 
anxious about anything that may occur.” 

The secret of all Catherine’s political greatness, of all 
her achievement, was her devotion to Russia. From the day 
she entered the country, she determined to become Rus- 
sian, and to rule, if rule she should, as a Russian and noth- 
ing else. She learned the Russian language till she abso- 
lutely made it her own. She studied Russian history and 
Russian thought and Russian life. To say that she really 
understood Russia, that vast and complicated political and 
social tangle, would be hazardous: who ever has or does 
now? To say that she always worked for its best interests 
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would be more hazardous still. But it is impossible to deny 
the sincerity as well as the splendid, solemn ardor of the 
words in which she pours out her sense of obligation and 
duty to the country which has made her what she js: 
“What is certain is that I have never undertaken anything 
without being intimately persuaded that what I was doing 
was conforming to the good of my Empire; that Empire 
had done an infinite deal for me; I believed that all my in- 
dividual faculties, employed constantly for its good, for its 
prosperity, for its supreme advantage, could hardly suftice 
to acquit my debt. I have labored to procure the good of 
every individual everywhere, so far as this did not confiict 
with the good of the whole.” 

Now let us get underneath the external achievement and 
activity to the mental and spiritual constitution of the 
woman herself. She gives us excellent opportunity to do 
this, for her correspondence, especially that with Grimm, 
is as self-revealing as it is extensive. 

Take first the aesthetic side, her sense of art, of beauty. 
She was always a great collector of paintings and her gal- 
lery at the Hermitage became one of the wonders of the 
world. Her letters to Grimm are full of shrewd bargains 
and large outlay. Now and then she shows real enthusiasm, 
but it must be confessed that her enthusiasm is generally 
more that of the collector than of the lover. 

Music meant far less to her than painting. She some- 
times enjoys a light opera, but solid concerts bore her: “I 
would give anything to hear and to love music, but do the 
best I can, it is just noise and nothing more.” And with 
poetry, literature as a fine art, it was little better than with 
music. She tried in vain to make verses, but never could, 
perhaps because she had no native language of her own. 
The theatre sometimes stirred her: “I believed that there 
was no one who wept as I did over the reading of romances 
and the representation of tragedies.” She even wrote plays 
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herself. But the ambition of the author never took hold of 
her very powerfully. 

Nature did not affect her so much as art. One striking 
element of sensibility in this regard I find in her. In writ- 
ing to Grimm she several times refers to the impression of 
great winds, which probably hit her hard, sweeping across 
the vast spaces of Russia: “It is above all the tempests and 
the great winds which blow in the morning, when one is 
fasting, which bring the great strckes of imagination.” But 
otherwise she does not seem aware of the outward world, 
except for display. She likes to create gardens and to gather 
plants, as she gathers pictures. She enjoys country peace 
and solitude. Nature as a source of emotion means no more 
to her than to Madame de Maintenon, or to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu or Madame du Deffand. It must be ad- 
mitted that there was a certain justice in the criticism of 
Catherine’s devoted friend the Prince de Ligne, “She had 
tastes, but no taste.” 

In intellectual matters the Empress is far stronger than 
in aesthetic. She was not perhaps a very profound or a very 
original thinker, and she did not pretend to be so; but she 
was an enormously and constantly active and energetic one. 
Her immense correspondence shows how many sides of life 
she touched, sometimes fleetingly, but always with inde- 
pendence and always with characteristic vigor. She was in- 
terested in philosophy, though she admitted her ignorance 
of it. She was interested in science and did what she could 
to stimulate scientific interest throughout her empire, 
though the results were not very enduring. She was espe- 
cially interested in philology and made extensive investiga- 
tions in Russian and many other languages, which she her- 
self thought highly of, though other authorities are not 
quite so complimentary. But the point in all the intellectual 
fields is her superb zeal and her open-mindedness. As she 
puts it, admirably: “I am one of the people who love the 
why of things.” 
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And her eager thinking was backed up by constant read- 
ing, somewhat indiscriminate, but immensely extensive. [n 
her childhood she read Plutarch, and he fed her with great 
thoughts. She also read various erotic novels, like “Daph- 
nis and Chloe,” which fed her with other things less de- 
sirable. All her life she kept on reading, philosophy, the- 
ology, law, politics, especially history, and her reading had 
a substantial effect upon her action, as her action tempered 
and solidified her reading, bringing to bear upon it her 
acute observation of herself and others in a long and varied 
life. 

In religion the study of Catherine the Great is instruc- 
tive but not especially edifying. As a child, she was edu- 
cated in a devout Lutheranism, was surrounded by bigots, 
as she herself says, and had some spiritual terrors. If so, she 
got bravely over them. When she went to Russia, she 
slipped off the Western Church for the Eastern as you 
would change a pair of gloves, and ever after she main- 
tained the most devout of external religious aspects. On her 
Crimean journey, whenever she entered a village, she went 
first to the little church and prostrated herself in prayer, 
and Masson even tells us that in her private chapel she 
would throw herself on the floor before the images, gather 
up the dust from the pavement, and strew it over her 
crowned head. Russia was a passionately religious country. 
She was a Russian empress, and she must do as the Rus- 
sians did. It was not deliberate hypocrisy. She did not ex- 
pect any intelligent person to take it seriously. It was politi- 
cal duty, that was all. 

Of religious emotion there is not a sign. God, the future 
life, even death, do not figure in her correspondence, or ap- 
parently in her thoughts in any way whatever. You lived 
while you lived, with all the mad zest that was in you. 
When you died, you died. That was all there was to it. No 
college girl of the twentieth century could be more indif- 
ferent about the whole matter. 
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In short, there were two mighty, absorbing elements in 
her life, and very little else, love and power, surely enough 
to fill any life, at least pushed to the intensity to which she 
carried them. The peculiar thing with Catherine, the de- 
lightful thing, is that these elements, often tragic and ter- 
) rible, were so greatly transformed, transfigured, by cheer- 
fulness, high spirits, and laughter. She had not perhaps 
humor in the deepest dissolving, intellectual sense, the hu- 
mor of Lincoln or of Lamb. But she had an inexhaustible 
good nature, an infectious propensity to joy. Voltaire said, 
with justice, in connection with her: “Majesties laugh 
' rarely, though no one needs it more.” Catherine knew how 
 tolaugh. As Poniatowski put it, so charmingly, in the early 
days: “A soft and pleasant voice and a laugh as merry as 
her disposition.” The laugh continued to the end, even if 
' sometimes tears quivered in it. For it was founded on a 
_ splendid courage and an indomitable hope. 

She loved Sterne, and if she had something of Sterne’s 
' artificial eighteenth-century sentimentality, she had also 
something of his genuine human kindness and of Yorick’s 
undying gaiety. Again and again she suggests to me our 
_ American Aaron Burr. Her ambition was more fiercely 
_ persistent than Burr’s. But they both aimed high, they both 
adored the opposite sex and put little restraint upon their 
adoration, and they both had a large and most attractive 
| human understanding and gentleness. Perhaps to Burr and 
certainly to Catherine one cannot do better than apply re- 
peatedly the superb maxim of Ninon, so apt for Ninon her- 
self as well, “The joy of a soul is the measure of its force.” 

So of the great Empress we may fairly say that, take her 
for all in all, she was not only great, one of the most ener- 
getic, creative, dynamic feminine personalities that ever 
_ existed, she was also in many aspects thoroughly lovable, 
; and one may even venture to say that she was good, though 
she was an empress and she had her little eccentricities. 
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TWO POEMS 
By VIRGINIA MOORE 


NOT THIS 


OT this! O, anything but this! 
I cannot bear this woe! 
This is the mountain, the abyss. 
Across I cannot go. 


Not this! Have pity. Send down wrath. 
Send famine, fire and hail. 

My heart is tough, but on this path 

My bruised feet will fail. 


This, this—the thing I wanted least, 
This snake among the grass. 

The tongue forks out. The curious beast 
Threatens but will not pass. 


Then I will do as Moses did, 
Calling upon my God— 
Seize the snake wherever hid 
And use it as a rod. 


TWO POEMS 


LULLABY 


ITTLE one, lovely, 
I cannot keep 
Your footsteps from wandering 
Far on the steep, 
Like a lost sheep. 


When the storm comes 

And the deep-bedded snows, 
You will fly like a leaf 
Where the whirlwind blows. 
A child always goes. 


But here before the storm 
Let me keep you warm, 

O let me fold inward 
The innocent form. 


Little one, lovely, 

Sleep without fear. 
Years are bold robbers, 
But not the first year. 

O let me pretend 

You will always be here. 


RHYTHM IN RECENT DRAMATIC 
DIALOGUE 


By GEORGE PIERCE BAKER 


N his best work Shakespeare established for all time the 
essentials of dramatic speech. Obviously, it must state 
clearly the facts necessary to a clear telling of the 
story. This it must do in convincing or, better, illumi- 

nating characterization. Such richly characterizing speech 
may also have qualities of its own—delicacy, charm, the 
beauty that comes either from thought or the mere verse 
structure itself—sheer beauty. 

But we did not have to wait for William Shakespeare to 
reveal as the essential qualities of dramatic speech, clear- 
ness, rightness of characterization, and beauty of line. It 
was for him, above all others, to perfect the use of these 
qualities. The four hundred years of English miracle play 
dialogue, 1000-1400, which began with mere quotation of 
the text to an accompaniment of church music, the mass, 
passed from mere characterless detailing of incident to dif- 
ferentiating characterization, and even to a sense that the 
line itself might have attractiveness. Dialogue in the 
highly developed miracle plays, in such masterpieces as the 
Brome “Abraham and Isaac” or the Towneley “Shep- 
herds,” seems at moments to show clearly a sense that the 
very rhythm of speech may have characterizing or emo- 
tional value. Indeed, could any dramatic representation 
which, in its early stages, was spoken against music, fail to 
become cognizant of the importance of cadence and 
rhythm in the spoken word? As the music of the mass filled 
one of the great cathedrals with its variety of emotional ap- 
peal, could any man with dramatic sense, writing a text to 
be spoken over this obbligato, fail to see the relation of 
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cadence and rhythm to the emotions stirred? The fact is, 
there can be no long development of drama without some 
recognition that in all emotionalized speech there is rhyth- 
mical flow, cadence. Of course, we must come to under- 
stand that, as the centuries pass, the same emotions phrase 
themselves in different rhythms. It is not that, with 
changes in manners and customs, emotion becomes less 
rhythmically cadenced, but that rhythms for particular 
emotions may and do change. 

And knowledge, understanding of these rhythms in 
speech, is for a dramatist of the greatest importance. No 


| dramatist can speak intelligibly except by the aid of his 
_ audience. Think for a moment of Shakespeare’s own day. 


We probably have greatly exaggerated the intellectual re- 
sponse of his public to his plays. We must not forget that 
general education was not widespread: it was only begin- 
ning. It is true that the people much loved music; that 
where to-day in the barbershop we pick up “Life” or 


' “Judge,” the Elizabethan took down a musical instrument 


from the wall and strummed or sang while waiting. Songs, 


_ good songs, were everywhere. There was, even in the com- 
mon people, some creative imagination too, for on the vil- 
_ lage greens at twilight, the leaders of the country dances 


made new ones, keeping the old refrains but devising new 
figures. Nevertheless, if we think of an audience filling the 
Globe or the Fortune Theatre, we must not imagine that 


» the people standing in the pit could really give the imagi- 


native response of to-day. When an Elizabethan dramatist 
wished to characterize, he rested on close representation of 
the man he had seen or heard described; or if he was im- 
agining, he was careful to make his imaginations agree 
with general experience as his audience out in front of him 
understood it. That is, the special in the human must be 


) broadly generalized to be clear to the public of that time. 


And hence resulted, I believe, in large part what seems to 
me the pictorial quality of dramatic speech in the days of 
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Shakespeare. We must, surely, remember that not many 
years ago popular art was with us largely pictorial. That 
was, of course, before Impressionism won its fight. Most of 
us must remember when the walls of exhibitions were hung 
with pictures that told a story, and were liked by the pub- 
lic, not because they were finely painted or because they 
revealed something in nature from an artist’s point of view, 
but simply for their story-telling. That was the day, for 
instance, of the Rogers groups, now relegated to attics or 
just reappearing in antique shops. Similarly, it seems to me 
that again and again you have traces in the Elizabethan 
dramatist of his recognition that his audience must think in 
pictures. Hence his very free use of metaphor and simile. 
He made his audience understand what would otherwise 
not be immediately clear to them by drawing illustrative 
pictures. For instance, listen to Viola as she talked to Olivia 


in behalf of the Duke: 
Viola. If I did love you in my master’s flame, 
With such a suff’ring, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense, 
I would not understand it. 
Olivia. Why, what would you? 
Viola, Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Halloo your name to the reverberate hills 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out “Olivia!” 
The public in general of Shakespeare learned from its song 
writers, from listening to the comedies of John Lyly, to 
love the sensuous possibilities of words. The more culti- 
vated learned from Spenser’s “Faerie Queen” and the ec- 
centric stylists of the time to enjoy words for themselves. 
Thus it became more and more possible for a dramatist to 
draw his pictures in beautiful words, to make his pictures 
compositions of sheer beauty. 
Yet he could not, as a dramatist, go on with his work— 
Shakespeare or any of his contemporaries—without com- 
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ing to see that merely adding beauty would not character- 
ize sufficiently to make the telling of the story emotionally 
perfect. Again and again he must reach into the expression 
of mood, something in which his public must help him if 
he is to get the effect desired. It is not a picture, but a mood 
common to well born or low born, which Ford records in 


those wonderful lines 

Parthenophil is like to something I remember 

A great while since, a long, long time ago. 
Every time I read those lines with delight, I wonder 
whether, had Ford written them in 1590, he would have 
heard the same murmur of delight to which he probably 
listened when they were uttered some thirty years later for 
an audience trained by the theatre-going of the intervening 
years. 

And there is still another kind of dramatic speech to 
which all the leaders come sooner or later; not the speech 
of self-described emotion, always the mark of the beginner 
or of the inept; not the speech of the beautiful illuminat- 
ing picture, but the speech that accurately depicts the emo- 
tional state of the character. Shakespeare is, of course, past 
master in this. Do you recall, when Desdemona has just 
left the room, the dialogue which follows? Othello, look- 
ing after her, cries: 

Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 
Iago. My noble lord,— 
Othello. What dost thou say, Iago? 
Tago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Othello. He did, from first to last. Why dost thou ask? 
Jago. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. 
Othello. Why of thy thought, Iago? 
Tago. I did not think he had been acquainted with her. 
Othello. O, yes; and went between us very oft. 
Tago. Indeed! 


Othello. Indeed; ay, indeed. Discern’st thou aught in that? 
Is he not honest? 
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lago. Honest, my lord? 
Othello. Honest! ay, honest. 
Jago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Othello. What dost thou think? 
Iago. Think, my lord? 
Othello. 
By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monstefin his thought 
Too hideous to be shown.—Thou dost mean something. 
I heard thee say even now, thou lik’dst not that, 
When Cassio left my wife. What didst not like? 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel, 
In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, “Indeed!” 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 


That is perfect direct characterization. This is the most in 
characterization that the majority of dramatists attain. 
But those dramatists who make the most of their oppor- 
tunity must go farther. They must learn to write dialogue 
that for its full effect demands and receives an understand- 
ing co-operation from the audience, the speech that sug- 
gests rather than describes or pictures. Again and again you 
find this in Shakespeare after 1602, when he has acquired 
mastery of his art. Less often you come upon it in his fel- 
low dramatists. Perhaps, however, you may recall the 
words of Webster when Ferdinand, looking on the face of 


his young dead sister, cries: 
Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young. 


Here is no description of emotion, no dialogue with an- 
other meant directly to make clear a character’s feelings; 
rather, here is suggestive, connotative speech that emotion- 
ally depends for its full effect on so stirring the imagina- 
tions of the hearers that they shall respond with complete 
understanding. In this kind of dialogue, audience and 
dramatist, as the two Dromios in the “Comedy of Errors,” 
go “hand in hand, not one before the other.” Now, of 
course, all these characteristics of the best dialogue—clear 
statement of necessary fact, satisfactory direct or suggested 
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@e.racterization, beauty of line—all the notable dramatists 

share. But what is too often wanting is one quality in which 
Shakespeare excels, his acute sense of the emotional vaiue 
of rhythm in the speech of his,characters. 

Yet, even as Shakespear ined mastery of versified 
dramatic speech, prose as a Gheans of dramatic expression 
was Winning its way to prominence. English dramatists 
learned early that for the quip, for the clever give-and- 
take, the swift pointing up of comedy, verse in almost all 
cases was not supple enough. Prose, once tried, soon proved 
itself far better. English drama began to understand this in 
the comedies of John Lyly. Shakespeare and his fellow 
dramatists strengthened the use of prose in comedy. Of 
them all, only John Fletcher preferred to keep to verse and 
could make it supple enough for all his comic purposes. 
The Restoration established prose as the means of expres- 
sion for comedy. Yet even at the close of the seventeenth 
and throughout the eighteenth century, it is curious to see 
lingering in dramatic prose a dim sense that emotional 
speech required rhythm and cadence. Open almost any- 
where you like in the serious dramas of the day, and you 
will find that you are reading concealed verse. Look even at 
that rather stodgy person, George Lillo, in the play which 
has been revived recently much to the amusement of the 
present generation, “George Barnwell, or the London 
Merchant.” Turn to Act iii, Scene 6, “a close walk in a 
wood,” where George’s uncle is communing with himself. 
Of course, what follows can be read as prose, and should 
first be so read: 

If I was superstitious, I should fear some danger lurk’d unseen, or 
death were nigh.—A heavy melancholy clouds my spirits; my imagination 
is fill’d with gashly forms of dreary graves and bodies chang’d by death; 
when the pale, lengthen’d visage attracks each weeping eye, and fills the 
musing soul, at once, with grief and horror, pity and aversion.—I will in- 
dulge the thought. The wise man prepares himself for death, by making 
it familiar to his mind. When strong reflections hold the mirror near, and 


the living in the dead behold their future selves, how does each inordinate 
passion and desire cease, or sicken at the view? 
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But even as one reads, one is conscious of lurking rhythm, 
Examination shows that the text is only poor blank verse, 
not really good prose at all. Turn, again, to as fine a comedy 
as “She Stoops to Conquer”—the scene in which young 
Marlow at last gathers courage to propose to Miss Hard- 
castle. This is, of course, the speech of its time—very 
Latin, somewhat pompous, slow, and _ stately—speech 
which befits lace at the wrist, rich satins, the elegance of 
the time. Read it first simply for its sense, and then again 


to bring out the contained rhythm: 

Marlow. By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but what's in your 
power to grant me. Nor shall I ever feel repentance but in not having 
seen your merits before. I will stay, even contrary to your wishes; and 
tho’ you should persist to shun me, I will make my respectful assiduities 
atone for the levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Hardcastle. Sir, I must entreat you'll desist. As our acquaintance 
began, so let it end, in indifference to levity; but, seriously, Mr. Marlow, 
do you think I could ever submit to a connexion where J must appear mer- 
cenary and you imprudent? Do you think I could ever catch at the confi- 
dent addresses of a secure admirer? 


The fact is that so thoroughly does this sensing that serious 
emotion means rhythm persist that, speaking broadly and 
perhaps carelessly, one may say that well into the nine- 
teenth century only in low comedy and farce does one find 
real prose. 

Nor can one exactly say of the speech, the style, of the 
dramatist what Thomas Hardy said of the novelist and his 
style: “The secret of a living style and the difference be- 
tween it and a dead style lies in not having too much style, 
being, in fact, a little careless, or seeming to be, here and 
there. It brings wonderful life into the writing. Otherwise, 
your style is like worn half pence—all the fresh images 
rounded off by rubbing and no crispness or movement at 
all.” The difficulty for the dramatist is that, in the strict 
sense of the two words, he can have no personal style. Have 
you not noticed how hard it is to detect in the work of any 
great dramatist what he really thinks about life and men! 
The greater he is, the more of a chameleon he is in the per- 
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fection with which he presents the outlook and the views 
of the people he represents, rather than his own. The poor- 
est books on Shakespeare have been those which have tried 
to reveal the man and the thinker to us. Studying his dra- 
matic technique brings all sorts of interesting revelations: 
but try to get at the man Shakespeare in the body of his 
work, and you try in vain to “pluck out the heart of his 
mystery.” Similarly, a dramatist’s style must differ with 
the different kinds of work he wishes to do, and, therefore, 
I fear there is for the dramatist no such thing as that fine 
carelessness in style of which Thomas Hardy, as a great 
novelist, so accurately writes. 

We must always remember, too, in examining dramatic 
dialogue that it can never be the dialogue we should hear if 
we put a microphone into the room where our characters 
are supposed to be, and let it report to us everything said. 
Our space is limited, and we cannot waste time. Most 
speech repeats, approximates, and tries again. Dramatic 
speech is always highly selective. “I believe,” said that 
master of English dramatic dialogue, William Congreve, 
“if a poet should steal a dialogue of any length, from the 
extempore discourse of the two wittiest men upon earth, he 
would find the scene but coldly received by the town.” 

However, prose dramatic dialogue, whether carefully 
selected or not, fell lower and lower as the nineteenth cen- 
tury progressed. Even in my own boyhood we thought of 
beauty in speech as confined to the poetic drama, then 
mainly of the closet. We expected it and got it from 
Browning’s plays, Swinburne’s, and Tennyson’s, but we did 
not look for it in the acted drama of the day which was not 
historical. Remembering the prose dialogue of plays of my 
own youth, I have been more than once reminded of 
Hobbes’ description of his state of nature, that it was “soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” I never expected to 
hear real wit in the new plays. For it I was willing to accept 
humor and, in many cases, as in the notorious play “Our 
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Boys,” I had to accept bad puns and wise-cracks. It was 
Wilde who waked us to the possibilities of wit in the speech 
of the moment, who stirred us to fresh interest in what 
words themselves might do for dialogue. But his strong in- 
fluence was only temporary, and soon superseded by the in- 
finitely superior skill of Bernard Shaw. Never since has our 
quickened sense of verbal beauty been allowed to fall com- 
pletely away. 

About the middle of the century a great change in dra- 
matic dialogue began through the popularizing of scien- 
tific thought. The older dramatists wrote of the obvious in 
human nature, or merely hinted at that which their 
trained, acute minds discerned, but found it difficult to un- 
derstand and even more difficult to express. But modern 
science presented us with psychology, pathology, neu- 
rology, psychiatry, and the drama—always sensitive as a 
photographic plate—responded to these changed condi- 
tions of thinking about men. It became more and more 
acutely aware of the subconscious in addition to the con- 
scious. Learning to probe deeper, more intimately into 
men’s souls, the dramatists have found it harder and harder 
to express themselves clearly to their audiences. In recent 
years, we have had what is too often called the struggle for 
new forms—really nothing of the sort. It has been a 
struggle of the dramatists, exacting with themselves, to 
find means of conveying to their audiences, by speech or by 
some other method, that which they themselves apprehend 
but find it next to impossible to put into words. Watch the 
growing symbolism of Henrik Ibsen, and feel sure that, 
after all, he is not writing for the symbol’s sake, but in the 
hope that that which he cannot exactly phrase, he can con- 
vey to our none too receptive minds by symbolism, even as 
the Elizabethan, unsure of the emotional response of his 
audience, drew beautiful pictures to explain what he 
meant. Side by side with that growing symbolism which 
comes from the desire to present clearly that which has 
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come from the deeper understanding of the dramatist goes 
this re-awakening sense in the artists, and even in the pub- 
lic, that words have values, even as they always had for the 
poets, far richer and far deeper than the mere surface 
meaning. That is the great debt we owe to Maeterlinck, 
especially in the earlier of his plays. He made us sense how 
mere collocation of words could fill us with dread, anxiety, 
fear, happy anticipation, could cloud us with the deepest 
gloom. 

But any sensitive dramatist, watching his audience, 
knows how unsure symbolism is. How can he tell whether 
ten people in his audience will respond in the same way, or 
approximately the same way, to the best of his symbolism? 
It is akin to the situation to-day when a modern manager 
attempts to get the climax to his play by the use of light, 
trusting that a certain amount of light, particularly of a 
certain color, will connote for his audience a definite emo- 
tion. You have only to sit in that audience to know that, as 
yet, light is too unknown, and, as yet, too unexperienced by 
audiences to produce definite similar emotional reactions in 
any large number of people. What, then, is the dramatist 
todo? He is bound to turn, as Eugene O’ Neill has been try- 
ing to turn, to substitutes for speech—masks which, when 
on, make the speeches have certain values which greatly 
change when the masks are removed. A dramatist is likely 
to turn back, as has O’ Neill, to the aside and the soliloquy 
in order to present to an audience clearly what those two 
conventions made it easy to reveal in days when the de- 
mand for clearness was not nearly so great. After all, how- 
ever, all these details are but substitutes for speech, and the 
ages have taught us that the shortest distance from emotion 
to emotion is usually well-selected speech. Therefore, 
lately we have been coming to use widely a dialogue very 
connotative rather than denotative. 

Our modern dramatic speech has felt very much what I 
rather suspect our every-day speech has felt—the influence 
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of the telegraph, the telephone, the typewriter, the dicto- 
graph—all the hundred and one devices for making life 
more complicated even as they pretend to simplify it. Just 
what I mean is shown by a dialogue I overheard between q 
friend and an old physician, a highly cultivated man who 
held to all the old traditions of manners and speech. He 
had asked my friend, who was consulting him, his name 
and address. My friend, moved, I think, by a sense that 
every minute was precious to this busy physician, after giy- 
ing his name, said, ““One-nine-five Stinson Street.” “Must 
you talk like a telephone operator? ” cried the old man, and 
for five minutes he railed against the carelessness and in- 
sensitiveness of our use of language. But just as my friend 
had adopted unconsciously a telephonic use of words, the 
influence of all our time-saving, distance-killing devices is 
evident in most of the speech I overhear to-day. What is it, 
too, which has reduced the five act play to four and three 
acts? Not a change of taste, I think; rather, the audience, 
which now comes late and limits the time of the dramatist 
as it never was limited in the older days. This public, used 
to all these time-saving devices, using this resulting stac- 
cato speech in its every-day affairs, has really forced the 
dramatist to get rid of his largely useless, expository first 
act, and his final act which tied up all the knots very slowly 
and deliberately. Now we begin, literally, with action, and 
we get our curtain down as soon as possible after the action 
finishes. The change has not come from theory, but from 
the pressure of the public out front; and we dramatists, the 
sensitive servants of this sensitive recording device, the 
drama, respond to the demand of our public. 

And more and more we have come to rest upon this our 
public; more and more we have come to ask them to work 
with us in our dialogue. Have you noticed how broken 
most of the dramatic dialogue to-day is; how often it is the 
auditor who completes the speech or completes for us the 
emotional picture which we are trying to suggest? You see, 
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our modern dramatist has thoroughly grasped the meaning 
of the advice of Thomas Carlyle when he said (I am para- 
phrasing him) that the broken sentence which the reader 
completes has the important value that it makes him parti- 
ceps criminis in that 4e and not the writer is responsible for 
the whole. Listen to this scene in Philip Barry’s “Paris 
Bound.” It is not direct, pictorial, denotative; rather, it is 
broken, connotative, depending on what the audience 
brings from earlier in the play, but still more depending on 
the audience to understand, imagine what people already 
somewhat known to them would feel in the special circum- 
stances. Jim has just returned from abroad. Friends and the 
young man with whom Mary has been falling in love, as 
they worked together on a musical composition, have just 
left the room. 

Jim, Well, darling—? 

Mary. Jim— 

Jim. What is it, dear— 

Mary. I’ve got something _I—want to talk to you about. 

(Jim looks at her: But it’s not possible! Mary? Richard? ) 

Jim. I’m not certain I want to hear it. 

Mary. But it’s—it’s— 

Jim. ?'m certain I don’t want to hear it!—Come and sit beside me— 
(He takes her hand and leads her to the sofa.) 

How’s father? Have you seen him? 

Mary. Yes. He’s all right. Jim— 

Jim. You look a little white— 

Mary. (slowly) I’ve had to be in town a great deal— 

(Then, in sudden determination. ) 
Listen to me, Jim! I— 

Jim, (as suddenly)—I’m terribly glad you had that music-thing to 
work on. I think it’s rotten not to be busy, when—. Oh, I saw Mother— 
I went down for the week-end. She’s all right, but how she endures that 
man White, I don’t know. 

Mary. Is he awful? 

Jim. He’s such a damn bore. And he’s forever taking care of himself. 


+ If she had to quit Father, I’d rather she’d married the black sheep of the 


Jukes family, I swear I would. 
(Mary laughs. ) 
Did you get the roof fixed? 
Mary. Jim, it’s too perfect. 
Jim. I thought you planned to have the party there. 
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Mary. I did, originally. 
(A pause. ) 

Jim. How has Sabina been? 

Mary. Angelic. 

Jim. Did Collins straighten out all right? 

Mary. No. He left and took the grass-cutter with him. But I’ve got 
more reliable one now. 

Jim. Grass-cutter? 

(Mary laughs. ) 

Mary. No, Stupid. Gardener. 

Jim. Business went marvellously. 

Mary. I don’t care. 

Jim, (smiling) I know you don’t. 

Mary. Did you get down to Cannes at all? 

Jim. I hadn’t time. Oh listen—all the presents, yours and the children’s 
too—they’re in my bag—I’Il have to send to the dock for it. ’I— 
(Suddenly he catches her hand.) 

Oh Mary, do you? 

Mary. (lowly )}—What, Jim? 

Jim.—Love me, Mary—? 

(She turns away with a cry, half sob, of pain.) 
Why what’s the matter, dear? 

Mary. I don’t know— 

Jim. Nothing’s—really troubling you? 

Mary. Jim, you’ve got to listen to me. I— 

Jim. Stop it! (Then.) Look here, darling—I don’t ever want to hear 
any bad news about us, do you understand? 

(She nods, dumbly.) 
—There’s nothing ever can affect us, you know—nothing in this world. 
—Is there? 

Mary. (after a long moment) No. I expect there’s not. 

Jim. Then—there’ll never be anything but good news, will there? 
(She looks at him and shakes her head.) 

That’s right! 

(He lifts her face to his.) 

—Mary from Jim. Much love. 

(He kisses her. She murmurs. ) 
Mary. Much love. 


All this is typical present-day dramatic speech, almost 
colorless on the surface, but alive with emotion for the 
auditor responding imaginatively to the stimuli already 
given him. 

There has been much misunderstanding of recent dra- 
matic dialogue in English. There can be no question that 
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we have been going through a period when our dramatic 
dialogue has reeked with slang, profanity, and even foul- 
ness; and it has been assumed that that is what modern dra- 
matic dialogue is, and must be. Let us be sensible. That 
kind of dialogue means either blindness of vision or a sec- 
ond-rate mind. Cannot you remember when we believed 
that all that was needed for dialect in an Irish play was a 
certain number of Jedads and other phrases held to be 
Irish? If we went beyond that and a little inverted the 
regular order of our sentences, we felt sure we had 
plumbed the very depths of realism in Irish dialect. It re- 
mained for the Abbey Theatre, under the guidance of a 
very great literary woman, Lady Gregory, and a very no- 
table poet, W. B. Yeats, to change all that. Years ago, Mr. 
Yeats tells me, he was working with a young English 
actress, trying to make her speak properly these lines, 
“And then I looked up and I saw you coming toward me, I 
know not whether from the north, the south, the east, or 
the west.” She would give the first part of the sentence 
(“And then I looked up and I saw you coming toward 
me”), make a full stop, and not go on until Mr. Yeats 
urged her repeatedly. Finally, out of patience, he said, 
“Why don’t you say those last words? ” “Because they seem 
wholly unnecessary.” “Now, are they? Remember, this is 
a hill woman living in one of the remote valleys. For days 
she sees absolutely nobody but her man, and she is wholly 
alone for a good part of every day. Now to her comes this 
pedlar. She has been delightedly haggling with him for 
a good part of the afternoon. She hates to see him go, and, 
as she follows him to the gate, she doesn’t let her speech 
stop lest he go forthwith.” “Oh!” said the actress. “Try it 
that way,” said Yeats. She did, and with some betterment. 
Then Yeats said, “Is that all it means to you?” “Yes.” 
“Now,” he said, “listen.” And then he gave it for her so 
that all the rhythmic value of the speech, all the quality of 
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cadence came out. “Now, don’t you see that rhythm of 
speech is characterizing in itself, has emotional signif- 
cance?” She did—at last. That is what the Irish theatre, 
more than anything else, has revealed to us—that dialect 
is not a matter of the use of certain words, nor is it even 
certain ways of arranging words in sentences: it is the lilt 
and the cadence of speech. This we should have known 
years before, for any one of us recognizes clearly that he 
may know all the rules of the grammar of a foreign lan- 
guage, may speak the language with the correct pronuncia- 
tion; but, until he acquires something that is the character- 
izing “chant,” lilt, cadence of that language, he never 
speaks it like a native. What distinguishes us as we come 
from different parts of this country is not so much the 
rolled r of the Middle Westerner or the prolonged New 
England a; it is this same rhythm and cadence in the 
speech. You do not play a New Englander simply by the 
nasal tone. At least, the trick lies not so much in the nasal 
quality as in the cadence. 

It is to this importance of rhythmic flow, cadence, lilt— 
call it what you will—that we have been waking in our 
modern drama, waking slowly. It is this waking which is 
one of several reasons why our dialogue to-day is very diff- 
cult to write. It must be very carefully selected so that it is 
a kind of telegraphy between the dramatist and his audi- 
ence in which, by dots and dashes in place of the speech 
which a microphone would record, he stirs his audience to 
just the emotion he wants to rouse, and to the extent he 
wants to rouse it. Writing that dialogue, he does not depend 
on oaths or slang or superficialities. If he is a trained 
dramatist, he knows that one or two well-placed and well- 
selected oaths are worth two dozen not so selected. No; in- 
stead he studies the rhythms of the speech of the people he 
is trying to present. He trains his ear delicately for the ca- 
dences and the rhythms in the curious, almost brutish stac- 
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cato of our hurried speech to-day. If his speech is accurate, 
if it catches not simply the ideas of his people but the 
rhythm of their phrasing in characteristic words, his fig- 
ures live before us as they cannot live in any other way. The 
best of our recent plays show the dramatist trying, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for these rhythms. O’ Neill con- 
sciously works for it as many a page of “Lazarus,” “The 
Fountain,” and “Strange Interlude” shows. Note in the ex- 
cerpt already quoted from Philip Barry’s “Paris Bound” 
the accurate sense of significant cadences in the staccato 
speech, too full of emotion to phrase itself in more than the 
least possible words and broken sentences. 

I believe we are coming into a time when our drama is 
to have a compactness never before equalled, a time when 
we are to do more with fewer strokes than has ever been 
true. I feel the more sure of it because the most powerful 
influences on the drama at the present time have been mak- 
ing for more and more perfection of dramatic speech. It is 
too early yet to know just what the moving picture has done 
for our theatres, but of this I am sure: it has so thrown into 
unmistakable prominence the importance of the spoken 
word that dramatists, recognizing they cannot compete 
with the motion picture in that which depends upon 
crowds and mobs, in that which depends upon vast scenic 
effects, have separated themselves more and more from 
melodrama, and have turned more and more to intimate, 
delicately revelatory characterization, the sort of thing 
which must find its expression in perfect pantomime and 
speech. For my own part, I believe that the motion pic- 
ture of the last twenty years has helped speech in the 
drama. 

And now we are faced with that so-called art form 
which likes to announce itself as the “talkies” or the 
“speakies,” titles which veritably, in their infantile di- 
minutives, suggest that the age of this form is but what it 
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is—two or three years. Here, however, is the beginning of 
a great invention. As yet, those who are working with it ad- 
mit to me that they do not fully understand its possibilities, 
Yet already certain facts are clear. The dialogue written 
for the talking picture must have a condensation, a right 
swiftness, a sureness that has not been surpassed heretofore, 
Why? Because, first, we cannot move the camera as freely 
as we did with the silent picture. Therefore, the space for 
the action of the actors is far more limited at present than 
on the stage, far more limited than in the silent picture. 
Consequently, what is said and done must be specially sig- 
nificant. Moreover, the dialogue is so delicately registered 
by the microphones that the slightest intonation is exactly 
repeated. Shadings that we should miss in the farther parts 
of the theatre are carried to us accurately, or will be in the 
developed talking picture. In other words, the influence of 
this new force, in another ten or a dozen years, will proba- 
bly make dramatic dialogue much more highly connota- 
tive. It will compel, too, a use of the voice such that the 
very slightest and most delicate shading shall count—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished when we remember 
much of the mumbling and inaudibility of our American 
stage to-day. 

What, then, would I have the young dramatist draw as 
his conclusion from all this? That he must look deeper 
than the superficial value of mere words in handling dia- 
lect, or even character; oaths, slang, catchwords are of but 
slight importance. Even as he must learn to go behind 
words to the ideas of his characters, so to understand the 
ideas that his characters become real in his handling, he 
must go behind the mere words of his people to their ca- 
dences and their rhythms till what he brings back reveals 
the very spirit of their speech. His dialogue can never be 
perfect until he absolutely mirrors the emotions of the 
characters presented, and this mirroring is impossible till 
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the national or local or individual rhythms of speech have 
been fathomed. Will this growing sense of rhythm carry 
the dramatist again into verse; mean blank verse once 
more? I believe not. What this rhythmic speech, fully un- 
derstood and perfectly handled may develop into only the 
future can determine. What is indubitably clear is that such 
rhythmic dialogue means greater truth in characterization 
phrased with a beauty too subtle to have been used hereto- 
fore except by the masters of drama. Difficult? Yes, very, 
but to be a dramatist grows steadily a more and more diffi- 
cult task. However let the young dramatist remember that 
what “stamps a man as great is not freedom from faults, 
but abundance of powers.” 
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LOST ROAD 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


DEN may have been more lovely and perhaps Para- 
dise will be, but on earth there is nothing so beau- 
tiful as Cornwall in June. The hills are covered 
with drifts of blossoming laurel, and there are 

burning bushes of pink azalea, while little brooks choked 
with wild forget-me-not stretch like strips of turquoise 
across green meadows, and from every thicket sound the 
strange, sweet harp-notes of the veeries. 

It was there on one of those June days that I started ona 
hunt for an old house hidden away among the hills. Three 
walkative friends of mine, two years before, who were 
crossing Connecticut on foot, had told me of finding the 
ruins of a mansion house far back in the woods somewhere 
between North Goshen and Cornwall. So, with a package 
of lunch in my pocket, I set out, highly resolved not to re- 
turn until I had found it. 

Once before I had hunted for that house but lost myself 
among mazes of forgotten roads and only succeeded in 
finding an old tavern dropping to pieces on a hillside. 
When Rochambeau’s army in 1781 marched from Rhode 
Island to Virginia to assist in the capture of Cornwallis, the 
officers stayed at this Cornwall tavern, while the soldiers 
encamped in the fields near by. In those days the road by it, 
even in the depths of winter, was black with sleighs and 
wagons on their way from New Haven to Albany. Now :t 
is as deserted as the ruins of the hostelry itself. 

On that day I came upon tantalizing fragments of old 
glass bottles, a bit of a Lowestoft plate, a broken sprig tea- 
cup, and fragments of toddy tumblers hidden away under 
the eaves of the attic, where careless servants had probably 
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disposed of them a century and a half ago. Thrown out in 
a field near the house, I found a vast iron pot with a hole in 
it, which, after a century of sap-boiling, I have promoted 
to the rank of a wood-box. 

There is always the chance of treasure-trove in aban- 
doned houses. Once, over on Dibble Hill, many years ago, I 
visited a crumbling house in the woods and found there an 
exquisite mantelpiece made of fluted white pine of pecul- 
iarly airy, delicate pattern. I was about to salvage it when 
a New England conscience stopped me. Years later I went 
there again only to find that the house had fallen and the 
mantel was smashed to fragments. 

In another ruin I rescued from a pile of rubbish a 
wrought iron door-handle with flaring crescents at either 
end. Afterwards I built a house around it, for it is now on 
the book room door of “Treetop,”? my Cornwall home. A 
friend of mine once found a lustre jug of a deep burning 
blue, girdled with gold, standing intact on a beam in a cel- 
lar hole, and another a pair of brass andirons hidden in an 
old chimney. 

So I dreamed of what flotsam the wreck of that old 
house might contain as I started off that morning. Any- 
thing might be possible in that hidden and inaccessible 
house—if I could but find it. 

I hurried past the oldest inhabitant of Cornwall, the 
Boundary Elm in the Half Moon Lot, which used to mark 
the corner where three farms met. It is a vast tree which 
must have originally grown in a forest, for its trunk 
stretches fifty feet sheer before the first limb appears and 
it is mentioned as a notable tree in records which go back 
to about 1750. From comparison with other trees of known 
age, it must be about three hundred years old, a grim and 
tugged survivor of the days when Indians hunted and 
wolves howled among the twenty-seven named hills of 
Cornwall. 

Near the Boundary Elm is a small wine-glass elm, the 
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most perfect one that I have ever seen. Many years ago, 
when a number of trees were cleared out of that end of the 
pasture, an uncle of mine saved this one for its beauty, and 
it has always been known ever since by his name. 

Beyond the elm tree stood the house that my great- 
grandfather built more than a century ago. When its ridge- 
pole was laid Great-Uncle John, then a boy of ten, cele- 
brated the occasion by standing on his head on the great 
oaken beam forty feet above the foundation, and was 
soundly spanked for his pains by his relieved father when 
he reached the ground again. 

It was Uncle John who afterwards became a well- 
known doctor in Cornwall, and who used to ride a black 
horse over the hills at all hours of day and night to visit 
his scattered patients. He always scorned a girth or a road, 
and without fastening his saddle would ride through the 
darkest nights straight across country bypaths and trails 
which he had learned to know. 

Beyond great-grandfather’s house lived Boodle Rogers, 
who did his ploughing and most of his other work by 
night instead of day. It was his sister who married Niles 
Wadsworth, the village blacksmith, who had a fine bass 
voice and sang in the choir. When Barnum brought Jennie 
Lind to New York, Niles planned to travel down and hear 
her. If he went to hear a play actress, his wife warned him, 
she would never speak to him again. He did and she didn’t. 
They lived together after that for over twenty years, but 
she never spoke a word to him from that day on, even when 
he lay a-dying. It was Niles who, when the trustees of the 
church were slow in mending a leak in the roof over his 
pew, hoisted his umbrella in church one rainy Sunday, a 
proceeding which brought about an immediate repair of 
said leak. 

Turning off into the lonely road which leads down into 
Cornwall Hollow, I passed Wolf Rock, a boulder of gray 
granite nearly eight feet high, which stands close to the 
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road. Beneath it is an arched hollow bedded with dry leaves 
where Indians used to sleep when the road was a part of the 
old Indian Trail which ran all the way from the Long 
House, as the fierce Six Nations named the upper part of 
New York State. Along the trail came every year two 
painted Iroquois warriors to collect the tribute of wampum 
from the tributary Connecticut tribes. On the top of the 
rock is a flat space covered with polypody fern. It was 
there that my great-great-grandmother once saw a gray 
wolf seated with his head on his forepaws looking down at 
her as she followed the road to the Hollow. 

That day as I went past all these familiar places and 
many more, I was struck with the silences which met me 
everywhere. Voices that once had spoken commandingly, 
lovingly, harshly, all were still, and only memories re- 
mained of the men and women of my boyhood. 

The long road down the hill was edged with the heav- 
enly blue of the chicory, like the dreams which cling even 
to the dustiest lives. Once I passed a great bed of bouncing 
Bet, the soapwort of our ancestors, whose rose and white 
flowers had a healthy, fresh scent rather than a perfume— 
a bed large enough to scrub a whole family of children— 
and I put a handful of the leaves in my pocket and later 
washed my hands with them in a brook and admired the 
fine lather which they made. The leaves of the sweet pep- 
per bush have the same cleansing properties. 

Beside the road black and yellow goldfinches flew back 
and forth with their curious dipping flight and sang 
canarylike songs, irresponsible little vagabonds uncon- 
cerned with the domestic cares which beset other birds in 
June, since they nest last of all, often not laying until Au- 
gust. Another common Cornwall bird is the chestnut-sided 


| warbler, with his white cheeks, red-brown flanks, and 


golden crown. His song is often confused with that of the 
redstart and the yellow warbler but usually, unlike theirs, 
ends with a rather explosive “whee-choo.” He sings an- 
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other song something like that of the chipping sparrow, 
while a third, so far as I can notate it, runs: “Tul, lul, chee, 
chee, chee.” 

At the foot of the long hill I heard a loud whistle, fol- 
lowed by a series of appealing little chuckles, and saw a 
chubby woodchuck waddling towards a stone wall, looking 
much like a small gray and tawny pig with a bristling tail, 

Then, just before I reached the level floor of the deep 
valley, which in Cornwall is known as the Hollow, I came 
upon a bush of the Northern azalea in full bloom, a blaze 
of burning rose with a perfume like sandalwood, one of the 
most beautiful of all the azaleas, far surpassing the paler 
nudiflora or the pure white viscosa, which grow farther 
south. 

Climbing over the stone wall at the edge of the woods to 
have a closer view of the bush, I had my first of those little 
adventures which always come to one who walks abroad 
among the Cornwall hills. Just ahead of me a bird with an 
olive-brown back and striped breast ran along the ground 
like a mouse. She had that ochre patch on the crown of her 
head which has given her clan their sonorous title of 
golden-crowned accentor. Her drooping wings showed 
that her nest was not far away, and I soon found it under a 
spray of huckleberry bushes overshadowed by a wild sarsa- 
parilla plant. It was built entirely of leaves and grass, 
arched over the opening at the side like the old-fashioned 
Dutch oven which has given the bird its more common 
name of ovenbird, and it contained four dead-white eggs 
with an aureole of blood-brown spots around the larger 
end. As usual the nest was marvellously hidden, and | 
never would have found it without the bird’s help. Just be- 
yond the ovenbird’s home a bellwort grew on a moss- 
covered stone beside a singing trout brook. Four green-gold 
flowers nodded at me from the end of a long stem which 
shot up from a base of three smooth green leaves, while the 
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dappled gold and brown brook sang to the flowers all day 
long in a gurgling monotone. 

Beyond the bellwort a clump of cranesbill glowed 
against an emerald-green bank. As the cardinal flower is 
the epitome of crimson and the fringed gentian of dark 
blue, so the cranesbill is the purest, most vivid pink. 

Crossing the Hollow, I reached at last an almost aban- 
doned road which led up probably the worst hill known 
since Christian climbed Hill Difficulty. Up and up and up 
I climbed, past two lonely farmhouses, clinging like swal- 
lows’ nests to the hillside among old pastures, which the 
blossoming laurel had overlaid with masses of rose and 
snow. 

At last the road became only a water-worn track across 
bare boulders, and it was difficult to believe that a hundred 
years ago it had been a much-travelled highway to the 
town of Norfolk. 

Rounding a bend in the road, I suddenly came upon a 
mother partridge with a little brood of striped leaf-brown 
chicks. One of them ran down a mouse hole, and another 
crept under a leaf, and when I looked for the others they 
were all gone. The mother bird had slipped into the brush 
and kept giving a little grunting note much like that of the 
white-breasted nuthatch. When I picked up the little bird 
that lay under the leaf, at first he played dead. Then, as he 
felt my hand closing about him, he could bear the strain 
no longer and suddenly peeped piteously. At the sound, the 
old grouse rushed out of the brush and into the open road, 
her black-bordered tail, striped with white, spread like a 
fan, and her black ruffs distended on either side of her 
head. Hissing like a snake and mewing like a cat, she came 
almost to my feet and beat her wings frantically against 
the ground. I had not the heart to tease the poor bird any 
longer and set the little chick which I was holding upon 


| the ground and rescued the other one from the hole into 
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which it had crawled, and the two followed their mother 
into the woods. A moment later and I heard the old bird 
give a soft crooning cluck and knew that she was brooding 
her rescued little ones under her capable wings. 

Beyond the ruffed grouse family I toiled on up the 
height until I reached its crest, and all the kingdoms of the 
earth seemed spread out before me. Ring after ring of 
green-topped hills were about me, while in the distance 
towered the lords of the Hoosac Range, Bear Mountain 
with its stone tower, Lion’s Head with a double crown, and 
above them all, like a vast blue bubble against the sky, the 
Dome raised its mighty head. 

Then I turned to the east, and beyond patches of marsh 
and dense woods my eyes caught the gleam of a lake among 
the trees, glistening like a great silver platter which some 
one had carelessly left lying in the woods. Taking out a 
geological survey map of Goshen and Norfolk townships, 
I looked in vain for any record of a lake at that point. 
Either it was a mirage or I was on the eve of a great dis- 
covery which would perhaps link my name with those of 
Champlain and Hudson and other discoverers of unknown 
bodies of water. 

Then I looked southward, and there before me on the 
very crown of the hill stood the long-sought house. 
Though wrecked and ruined by a century and a half of 
years and the neglect of a generation which had forgotten 
it, the old mansion still showed traces of its former glory. 
There was a ridgepole made from a white oak beam a good 
fifty feet long, without a knot or a blemish in all its hand- 
hewn length. The low-set roof with its exquisite upward 
curve, the moulding over the front door, the shattered 
whitewood corner cupboards, the flooring made of white 
pine boards two feet wide, the vast fireplace and stone 
chimney stacks, all spoke of the days when men put mort 
into a house than wood and stone. Something of their 
dreams, something of their hope went into their building. 
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In an upper chamber I stood at gaze before the picture 
framed in a dismantled window. Beyond the near-by hills, 
beyond the towering Hoosac Range, like filmy blue clouds 
loomed the Catskills themselves, which we who live on 
lower levels in Cornwall never see. Overtopping them all, 
the blue head of Mount Washington touched the edge of a 
cloud and seemed capped with snow. 

For long I looked at the peace and high serenity of the 
picture framed by those bleached boards in that dismantled 
house. Then, as I turned away, my eyes caught sight of 
another home so close at hand that it had escaped my no- 
tice. On the window ledge, not two feet away, was the nest 
of a phoebe made of green moss and mud. It was crowded 
to overflowing by five fat little phoebes who all trustingly 
opened their beaks as I came near them. 

I spent a happy hour in exploring the house but found 
no hidden treasure nor secret rooms, always possibilities in 
an old mansion. A friend of mine with his wife was wan- 
dering through such a house in Pennsylvania. Leaving her 
in one of the upstairs rooms, he went outside to admire the 
overhang of the old roof. | 

“How many windows are there in that room?” he called 
up to her. 

“Two,” she said. 

“Well, there are three from down here,” he shouted 
back. 

“Secret room!” they both exclaimed in great excitement. 
Searching for the same, they found a closet with a built-in 
chest of drawers. Climbing up on this my friend located a 
sliding panel in the wall which admitted him to a tiny 
room with a window, a bedstead, table, stand, and candle- 
stick. Afterwards they found that the house had been one 
of the stations on the Underground Railway by which ne- 
groes were smuggled to Canada during the old slave days. 

There was no such luck for me in the Apley house, and 


® | finally left reluctantly and started for the lake which I 
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could see gleaming in the far distance. I crossed marshy 
pastures, passing clumps of bilberry bushes, the high-bush 
blueberries, which are not found anywhere else in the 
township, and plunged into the woods beyond. They were 
so dense that in a moment I had lost all trace of the water 
which I had seen so plainly from the hill. Pushing my way 
through the thick brush, I suddenly found myself on q 
road which seemed to lead in the direction that I wished to 
go. 
Although hidden in the depths of the forest, it was no 
wood road such as charcoal-burners or wood-cutters might 
have made but was evidently an old highway with stone 
walls on either side and the remains of ditches and culverts 
hidden in the thickets that half covered it. 

Farther and farther I moved into the forest. Suddenly 
from either side of me sounded a group of hermit thrushes 
like fairy choristers, singing their wild ethereal notes anti- 
phonally. In many beautiful places of earth have I heard 
their magic song but never a lovelier chorus than greeted 
me that day on Lost Road. 

Farther on a bird sang from high in a treetop, “whee-oo, 
whee-oo0, whee-oo, whit,”? and I recognized one of the 
three songs of the Blackburnian warbler, who, with his 
orange-red breast, flits like a coal of fire among the green 
leaves. His nest, made of tiny pine twigs and lined with 
hairlike roots, usually in the tops of tall hemlocks, is one of 
the prizes of odlogists. I have been present at the finding of 
no less than three of them but so far have never found one 
myself. 

Everywhere across the road, trees had been felled re- 
cently, so that continually I had to climb over their trunks 
or force my way through fallen branches, and I wondered 
who had taken so much trouble to block a deserted road. 
Then the way led through dim green meadows, and three 
times I came to the foundations of recently burned houses. 
Great stone steps were still standing in the long grass, with 
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now and then a well sweep, but the houses themselves were 
gone, and even the apple and pear trees in the dooryards 
had been girdled and were dead or dying. I could think of 
no invasion of Connecticut later than 1812, but it seemed 
incredible that such havoc could have come to a country- 
side except in war times. 

Here and there lilac bushes, masses of faint purple, had 
been left standing, and the whole road was sweet with their 
fragrance. Some of them were of such a size that they must 
have gone back to the very building of the lost homesteads 
around which they grew. One bush I shall always remem- 
ber, a white lilac which stood like a drift of snow against a 
mass of dark green leaves beside that lost and lonely road. 

Beyond the deserted fields and pits of charred timbers 
which once had been homes, the road again ran through 
the woods and reached a ridge of high land. Turning aside 
from it to catch a glimpse of a Nashville warbler with his 
gray head and yellow breast, who was singing, “sweeter, 
sweeter, sweet,” I suddenly found myself in fairyland. The 
ground was carpeted with gray caribou moss and patches of 
golden pine needles, and there were masses of pink laurel, 
and moccasin flowers, those lovely rose-red orchids, nodded 
in the soft air, filled with the scent of azalea. Farther down 
the slope I met their queen, a great orchid, which, instead 
of being pale rose, flamed a soft crimson as if lit up by 
some inner light. She swayed statelily, and as I knelt before 
her I found that, like all queens, she was guarded, for close 
beside me sounded a threatening whirr and the fierce hiss 
of a snake. 

I doubt if any man of my age ever did a better standing 


| broad jump, but as I landed, I had to laugh in spite of my- 


self. Beside a rock close to the orchid lay a three-foot milk 
snake, his tail buzzing against the dry leaves like that of a 
rattlesnake as he pretended to be a fierce and dangerous 
serpent. He had recently shed his skin and was in all the 
glory of a new coat of figured dark and light brown edged 
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with black. His eyes were russet red, like tiny shoe buttons, 
and his forked tongue had black prongs, and he hissed and 
struck at me viciously as I picked him up, to show what a 
fierce and deadly creature he was. As a matter of fact, a 
milk snake, or spotted adder, is both harmless and useful, 
He is frequently found around dairies but is always seeking 
mice, not milk. 

When I finally released that one, he thrashed angrily 
from side to side and then disappeared in the dry leaves and 
moss with which his coloring blended perfectly. As | 
watched him disappear, I was reminded of a conversation 
that I once had in the pine barrens with an old darky who 
claimed to be an expert in snakes. 

I had that day caught a large specimen of a king snake, 
which I was bringing back as a present to the Zoo—that 
black and white serpent which is immune to the venom of 
any snake in North America, and which will kill in fair 
fight any rattlesnake it may meet. The sight of the king 
snake started my colored friend on a line of snake stories. 
Among them, I remember, was one about a cow, name not 
given, on his father’s farm, that suddenly went dry. When 
she was watched, it was found that every afternoon she 
would go down into the far end of the pasture and low in- 
vitingly, whereupon a milk snake would creep out of the 
grass and milk her. When the snake was killed, several 
quarts of milk gushed out of its mutilated body. After its 
death the cow pined away and died. It was a very sad story 
and quite as true as most snake stories. The stomach of the 
largest milk snake holds about four teaspoonfuls, and it 
could no more milk a cow than could a bird. 


Beyond fairyland as I walked through a patch of thick | 


woods on my way back to the road, there was a sudden 
rustle in the bushes ahead of me, and two red-brown deer 
sprang up not twenty-five yards away. One, a buck with a 
fine set of horns, was in such a hurry to get away that he 
tripped and fell to his knees, while his mate, a wide-eyed 
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doe, stopped and waited for him. Then they both started 
off again at full speed, their white tails and rump patches 
showing like snowy flags as they bounded through the 
brush. 

To me it is a happiness that so many of the rarer wild 
folk are coming back. The moose is again in Massachu- 
setts, the elk in Pennsylvania; and the beaver are back in 
New Jersey, after two hundred years—they were “es- 
capes” at first but are wild enough now. As for the deer, in 
the northwest corner of Connecticut they are becoming 
fairly plentiful. Neither my father nor my grandfather, 
who were both born in Cornwall, ever saw a deer in that 
township. Yet not long ago I saw five in my neighbor’s 
garden and three more on the road with the cows. 

One morning at sunrise, from an early train, I saw as we 
swung around a sudden curve, a magnificent buck surprised 
while drinking in the Housatonic River. With one bound 
he reached the bank and then stood and watched with 
pricked-up ears the rumbling train go by—a picture that 
stayed in my mind through many a stifling day in the city 
that summer. 

My last sight of deer in Cornwall, before that, had been 
on the top of Pond Hill. Anything may happen on Pond 
Hill. There is the white oak tree where my father shot his 
first wild pigeon nor ever dreamed that the time would 
come when the flocks of that glorious bird would no longer 
darken our skies. On its slope I first found growing, side by 
side, those beautiful orchids, the purple-pink calopogon 
and the rose-pink pogonia. Near its summit I saw my first 
fox and found my first humming bird’s nest, that little 
jewel casket which is thatched with lichens, lined with 
thistledown, and bound together by cobwebs. There within 
a few years stood Hen’s Pine, a great tree which old Hen, 
the escaped slave who ruled my grandfather’s farm with a 
rod of iron, saved from the wood-cutters. At its base he 


asked to be buried with his fiddle, his ax, and his whip. 
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There is Apple Tree Spring, where little shells bubble up 
under a wild apple tree, and White Birch Spring, guarded 
by a ghost. One always expects adventure on Pond Hill. 

I had with me a little girl of mine who that day was 
making her first pilgrimage to the Hill. We climbed 
Sheep’s Head, a bare pasture on the crest of the hill, and 
my companion climbed up on Tipping Rock, a balanced 
boulder which always looks as if it were going to roll into 
Cream Pond a mile below. Leaving her there, I went 
“birdsnesting” in a patch of near-by woods and was hardly 
out of sight when from the far side of the grove a great 
buck came out. With head and horns proudly erect he 
drifted down the hillside like a shadow and passed within 
six feet of the little girl, who was high enough from the 
ground to be above the air currents on which a deer, like a 
fox, depends largely for safety. It was not until she 
stretched out one of her hands caressingly towards his soft 
nose that his liquid brown eyes caught sight of her. He 
snorted doubtfully and then stopped, and the deer and 
child looked into each other’s eyes until the buck heard me 
coming out of the woods. Then like Peter Rabbit he went 
“lippety, lippety, lippety” down the hill, clearing bushes 
and boulders with great easy bounds, while the white flag 
of his tail waved behind him like Peter’s powder-puff. 

Returning again to Lost Road after such a long detour, 
I followed it until at last I came to a path through the 
woods blocked, like the road, with felled trees through 
which I caught a gleam of water. Following the trail, | 
found myself at last on the shore of the lake I had seen 
from the old house, which must have been nearly a mile 
wide. There was no house nor human on its shores, and, 
slipping off my clothes, I swam out until I could feel the 
pulsing cold water of springs beneath me. Then I dived 
down, and ten feet below the surface had a long under- 
lake drink of the cold spring water. Afterwards, much re- 
freshed, I swam back to my clothes and then followed the 
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shore, admiring my new-found lake, until around a bend I 
came suddenly upon something that detracted from the 
importance of my discovery—a huge sign which stated in 
uncompromising language that my lake was the reservoir 
of a water company and that any person swimming therein 
was liable to a fine and imprisonment. 

I hurriedly stole back to the road, realizing that a com- 
pany which had burned down houses, girdled fruit trees, 
and destroyed a century-old road would think nothing of 
imprisoning me for life. Fortunately I encountered no pa- 
trol boat nor armed guard and was soon on the road again. 

All through the rest of that afternoon I followed it 
across the hills until just at twilight I suddenly came out of 
the solitude of the woods into the rush and whir of a pro- 
cession of cars on a state highway. As I looked around be- 
wilderedly, a man stepped out of a near-by house. 

“T’ve lived here ten years,” he said, “‘and you’re the first 
one I ever saw use that road.” 

He told me that I was four miles from Norfolk, and an 
hour later, tired and foot-sore, I telephoned my family 
from there to send a car for me and took refuge meanwhile 
in the charming little free library of that beautiful town. 

As, towards midnight, we reached Cream Hill and mo- 
tored past the Half Moon Lot, all misty under a waning 
moon, we saw in the lane made through the fog by our 
head-lights, three pairs of eyes gleaming green through 
the mist like incandescent emeralds. We stopped the car 
and followed the lane of light through the field, being 
careful not to step outside of it, until we came within six 
feet of a doe with a spotted fawn on either side of her, all 
three fascinated by the bright light which streamed from 
our car. 

For fully a minute we faced each other before the spell 
was broken and my last memory of that day was of the 
wild, beautiful faces of those wood folk. 
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CAPE RACE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


T was still early—marvellously sharp and clear and 
early—and the full tang of the sea swept over her as 
Lettie stepped over the brass-bound coaming of the 
doorway onto the water-darkened deck. It seemed she 
had been listening to the sailors swabbing it down for hours. 
The muffled swish and thump of their mops had sounded 
faintly on and on in her dreams as she lay, rocked in her 
berth, between sleep and wake. But now the deck was de- 
serted, it just dipped with its slow lurch and swam back 
again, and there was nothing but chairs to be seen—chairs 
in a long gaping wooden row, naked and empty, that had 
watched out together the whole dark night through. 

But just then chairs were all the company Lettie needed, 
and she pushed off into the full glare of the bright windy 
morning. Her fair gold-sleeked head stood out against the 
diamond-clear green black of the sea—that was now with 
its scattering crystal foam beads rocking itself to sleep— 
like a guinea embedded in sealing-wax. Even if the brine- 
sweet breezes were not actually bragging about it, it was 
plain how early the morning was, for the sun was still low 
in the east, immense and refulgent, and Lettie was alone. 

George in his stateroom, and George’s mamma in hers, 
were still shut far away from this great open scene that had 
now burst in with its radiance upon her senses. Poor 
George, you couldn’t blame him for clinging to his blan- 
kets. It was dreadfully bad luck not only to have been so 
desperately sea-sick and for such a humiliatingly long 
spell. But to be worried to death with forebodings, too— 
and such absurdly unnecessary forebodings—and all at 
the same time! As much as possible of that dreamless slum- 
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ber which knits up the ravelled sleeve of care for George, 
poor dear. 

As for George’s mamma, since like a drowsy pussy-cat 
she was always miles and miles away from the here and 
now, it was a joy to think of her not being bothered with 
it at all. You can’t lose real things in your sleep, that’s one 
blessing. So Lettie positively exulted in having the North 
Atlantic to herself. Her own little bout of sal de mer had 
lasted only a few hours. She felt as fresh as a linnet in an 
April copse. She gloried in the fatuous but lovely motions 
of the great ship—its faint murk of smoke thinning up 
from its yawning funnels—as it wallowed like some huge 
monster along its watery pathway to New York. 

They that go down to the sea in ships and have their 
business in great waters—she pushed and dipped and 
danced her way along the slippery deck, and lo and behold, 
as she came forging on towards the bows of the ship, there, 
as sharp as a picture across the tumbling sea, lay land. 
Land! As astonishing as it was lovely: a flattish land 
mounding beyond into low bluish hills. And on its coast a 
huddle of colored shingle-roofed houses, red and a green, 
and what she realized was a wireless station, its exquisite 
antennae tapering up into the crystalline blue. 

A man in a jersey, and with bits of the sky for eyes, a 
seaman—not one of the deck stewards—was coming along. 

“What’s that?” said Lettie, pointing her finger. 

“That?” said the seaman. “That’s Cape Race. New- 
foundland, miss. We don’t sight that coast once in a blue 
moon. Fog, usually.” 

“So that’s Cape Race,” echoed Lettie, her small head 
poised on her shoulders like a young she-kestrel as she 
gazed across at it. “How far to go now?” | 

“A bit over a thousand miles, miss, I should reckon.” 

How romantic and how amazing! Newfoundland in- 
deed! And that it should have been there for years and 
years in sound of its perpetual breakers beneath its low 
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moulded hill, and she had never seen it before! What quite 
ordinary commonplace things could sometimes almost suf- 
focate you, not just with their novelty, but with some hid- 
den meaning. And if she herself could count those windows 
and pick out those chimneys, obviously there might be eyes 
even at this moment watching this great painted stranger 
on the deep, as it forged its stealthy course from east to west 
—eyes of people half asleep and in their night clothes, 
perhaps, peering at the ship from beneath the low roofs. 

“And what,” asked Lettie, loth to let the sailor go, 
“what is the name of that bit jutting out to the left?” 

“That’s Mistaken Point, miss,” he said. 

“Why was it mistaken?” 

He shook his head and smiled out of his eyes at her. 
“That’s got me, miss,”’ he replied. 

“Anyhow,” cried Lettie with decision, “we are not mis- 
taking it now.” At which little witticism the young sailor 
laughed and went on his way. 

So this was land! And the journey which was to end in 
two wonderful beginnings, George’s new career, and, if 
everything went well, her own marriage, would soon be 
over. Another day or two and the vast bronze face of Lib- 
erty, with her spiked headdress and uplifted torch, would 
heave into view and stand sightlessly gazing at her from 
the harbor mouth. And then the skyscrapers. But sufficient 
unto the morrow all the perils and difficulties thereof. Why 
was it that what seemed absolutely unendurable to think of 
in prospect, came so easy and predestinedly on the day! 

Anyhow, she wasn’t going to bother about the future, 
now. She couldn’t possibly have told anybody how every 
particle of her was exulting in the buffeting breeze and 
flecked light-bright beads of spray, and the glitter and the 
splendor and motion of it all, and that queer huddled little 
nest of humans, tucked away beyond its surf on this remote 
coast line. And all as natural and still as a village in the 
Cotswolds! 
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Should she, or should she mot, tap on George’s little 
round thick glass port? No daisy of the sea flowered in those 
smooth dark hollows of water, else Ophelia-wise she might 
have put the question to the test. So doubtful she herself re- 
mained that she had actually stepped in from off the open 
deck on her way below, long before she had decided that 
she would. But here she was; and the glass-walled room 
was perfectly empty. 

But no, yet another marvel. It was not empty. For even 
as she came stooping in on its light and solitude some 
winged thing flashed before her eyes, and had dashed with 
a dreadful thump against the plate-glass window. It was 
a bird, very slender with colored feathers, as small as one 
of her own English warblers; and now it was fluttering in 
frenzy against the crystal walls of this strange prison-house 
in vain exhausting efforts to reach the sun. 

“You poor poor little creature,” Lettie was whispering 
to herself as she watched it. “It’s silly to do that. Just wait 
and watch!” Why, it must have come dipping in overnight 
or maybe at dawn from the very hills she had just been con- 
templating across the severing miles of sea. And alas, how 
could she hope to free the mite unharmed? If she ran out 
for help, it might beat itself to death while she was gone. 
What an omen! 

She could only remain completely still and await her 
opportunity. In this inner hush she could hear the fluttering 
of its wings and the tapping of its small horny beak against 
the glass even above the vast wash and soughings of the sea. 
Grief and dismay filled her heart; she stood tautly stoop- 
ing, utterly at a loss how to save it from its own wild fears. 
And maybe because she had never stirred by so much as an 
inch, head or foot, maybe because compassion may make 
itself felt even between things so alien to one another as 
wild bird and Man, it had now, wearied out for the while, 
pushed its small bony framework into a corner and crevice 
of the window, its head crookt on its ruffled neck, its sun- 
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reflecting round eye fixed, it seemed, on herself, its prim- 
rose-tinted wing faintly drooping. 

With infinite caution Lettie pushed a chair the least bit 
nearer. Then poising herself as stealthily as a weasel on feet 
and ankles almost as slender in proportion as the bird’s own 
legs and claws, she gradually raised herself towards its lair, 
And still the forlorn panting little atom just eyed her glass- 
ily back. 

“There now,” she whispered with pursed-up lips, “it’s 
only me. /’1] take care of you. Just—yes, there! —just trust 
yourself for one—tiny—instant—and . . .” 

It was almost as if she had hypnotized it. It hadn’t 
struggled or pecked or scarcely stirred; and Lettie had 
climbed as gently down from her rocking perch again, and 
now held her throbbing, warm-downed, living prey clasped 
safely in her hand. Its small flat pointed head lay couched 
on the knuckle of one of her fore-fingers, while with the 
tip of the other she smoothed its exquisite feathers from 
crown to tail. She smiled, whistling softly, but the bright 
black-ringed wild gray unspeculating eyes paid no heed. 

Lettie’s heart was beating under her young ribs almost as 
violently as its own. She was utterly loth to part from it, 
and yet confident that, given its liberty, it would find its 
own way back to safety and home. Then bidding it be of 
good courage and fear nothing—as if she were talking toa 
child—she wrapped it gently over with her scrap of a 
handkerchief and went out again onto the deck. There she 
gingerly picked her way yard by yard, though she had long 
since found her sea-legs, sternwards. 

A rather sleek and heavy young man with shell-rimmed 
spectacles, whom more than once she had noticed during 
the voyage, had also decided to taste the morning breezes. 
He came lurching round the corner like a bear after honey. 
And he cocked a discreetly admiring eye in her direction. 
She smiled at him, as if she had seen him thousands and 
thousands of times before, and said “Good morning,” as if 
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she really did desperately hope it would be a good morning 
for him; and, still with her weightless burden in her hand, 
hastened on, and down the narrow steps of the companion 
ladder to the deck below. 

At the further end of this, past the tight-wedged hatches 
and the bollards and the cook-house, was a niche now fa- 
miliar to her. She and George had spent many a dark stolen 
moment there, gazing out over the yeasty wake of the 
great vessel towards home. There with the fumes of bacon 
and coffee in her nostrils she stayed awhile, completely 
screened from sight, to give the little creature as long a 
respite as it needed before she committed it to its fate. 

The sky was as blue as a blackbird’s egg—bluer. Its huge 
empty vault, where still the stars in their night-long con- 
stellations must be shining, though not even the Ancient 
Mariner’s eye could now have picked them out, arched it- 
self over her head. And the dark lovely sea, with all its 
fishy inmates, stretched out league on league beyond her. 
None the less she realized —for George had pointed it out to 
her—how narrow a circle of its waters was actually scan- 
nable from where she stood; a small horizon which was, 
too, continually changing as the ship plunged on. 

And now, on her left hand, the silent shores, the squat 
watchful lighthouse, the smokeless shack roofs, the mo- 
tionless uplands of Cape Race slowly hove into view and 
wheeled a little nearer, surely; or at least a little clearer. 
Soon they would have drifted by, be gone, have vanished— 
and, so far as she was concerned, probably for ever. There 
was not a moment to lose. She raised her hand to her lips, 
and imprinted a kiss light as thistledown on the snakelike 
feathery head, showering on it a host of blessings as mul- 
titudinous as the morning dew. Her very life for the mo- 
ment seemed to be bound up with its destiny. She had saved 
it from ship’s cat or ship’s boy, maybe, or from one of those 
odious little tallow-faced gentilities she had seen scuttling 
in and out of the most expensive “suite” of staterooms on 
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the upper deck. How dreadful then if, in spite of it all, it 
should come to grief! Why, during the last voyage of this 
very ship, had not a wretched heartbroken alien attempted 
to fling herself overboard from this very rail on which Let- 
tie was now leaning? “No chance for her there,” George 
had said, staring down into the pale green seething pit of 
water under the keel. 

Lettie sighed. Then at last she lifted her hand high 
above her head, and with breath held tight in her bosom, 
relaxed the four fingers and the thumb. The bird dipped, 
fluttering a moment, helplessly. But the next, its wings had 
gained the mastery they needed over the quiet air in the 
shelter of the ship. It soared up into the wind, was drifted 
a few yards in its great sweeping sightless flood like weed 
on the sea, and then, its feathers still discernible with their 
colors in the sunbeams, it sped off away northeast towards 
the shore. 

Lettie watched it till it became but a drifting speck, and 
her eyes were overflowing from the dark dazzle of the sea. 
She turned away. “Safe!” She had actually uttered the 
word aloud, and was so elated at her morning’s act of 
mercy that she very nearly repeated the prayers which she 
had hurried through only a few minutes before. 

How absurd, how silly people were. What ridiculous 
little webs of mere coincidences they kept on spinning 
round themselves. Talk about horizons! Good heavens, it 
was lucky she hadn’t shared her little burst of fireworks 
with her future mother-in-law. 

Not that George’s “mumsie” wouldn’t have sympa- 
thized with “the darling little bird.”” She would have sent 
one of the stewards for some canary seed, or would have had 
a special bowl of bread and milk brought up, and very very 
likely have suffocated the little fugitive. She might even 
have asked the captain—“so very approachable a man, my 
dear”’—to back in and land the little fugitive on the near- 
est beach. 
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But you can kill, as well as save, all sorts of things by 
kindness. For this very reason Lettie had made up her 
mind long ago that she would recognize at once mere kind- 
nesses to herself when they came her way. So many were 
showered on her that she was apt to shower them back, 
without really thinking much about them. And it was abso- 
lutely essential not to be merely sympathetic but to be rea- 
sonable with George. Not to give way too much to his ab- 
surd fits of depression. Not to pamper him. Pampered 
husbands became perfectly horrible. They get creases un- 
der their chins, and always go bald early—go bald early. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling had settled over Lettie’s 
mind. How very queer: the sea, the sky, the morning were 
only a few moments older and hardly a single second faded, 
since she had bent her steps this way. And the light spar- 
kling breezes from the twelve corners of the heavens still 
sang briskly about her ears, as she turned away towards 
breakfast. And yet, merely because she had got a glimpse 
in her mind’s eye of being stout and forty-four and as used 
to your excellent job as a cat is to cream, everything seemed 
to have darkened and tarnished a little. 

It was the same old story: she was always being silly and 
wrought-up and impulsive like this. And by no means al- 
ways with success. And invariably the reaction came and 
life went flat and spiritless, and the future loomed as 
ghostly before her as London wrapt in a November fog. 
And now there wasn’t any captive bird aboard—a breeze 
of the ship’s motion slapped her blue skirts against her legs 
as she pushed on towards its bows—except, maybe, herself. 

Wasn’t she engaged to be married, good heavens, and 
wasn’t there a most beautiful sapphire ring welded just 
above the third claw of her foot? Why, even her hair was 
yellow as the bird’s wing. They shared the very same 
badge. She’d a jolly good mind to throw herself overboard 
and trust to Providence to give his angels charge over her, 
to fan her up and waft her away towards that cosy little 
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cluster of houses over there, so very like England—neyer 
to be seen again. And then, when the fogs had drifted down 
once more, perhaps George could come too. She could see 
them both in very old clothes hunting for their morning 
cockles along the beach. Why all these forebodings and 
confusion and anxiety about salary and prospects? Why 
not the simple life, with mamma-in-law in a Victorian 
armchair of colonial manufacture beside the kettled hob! 

“Good morning,” she cried suddenly, and this time quite 
by mistake to the sleek heavy young man in the tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and this time he cocked an enquiring eye 
indeed. How queer! That donkey! And yet just his silly 
little faux pas had almost restored her good spirits again, 
If George wasn’t up by now, she would make the devil of 
a fuss about it. It was all very well to be ranging round like 
a roaring young lioness in the wild bright jungle of the 
morning, but, after all, you did sometimes want a glimpse 
of your solemn shag-necked lord and master too. 

And, wonder of wonders, there he was! Balancing him- 
self on the deck exactly like a flounder in a fish shop. She 
had never noticed before what a charmingly genteel and 
pacifying effect gold-rimmed spectacles have on a quitt, 
round and even slightly owlish face—compared, that is, 
with those goggling tortoise-shell things. 

“George,” she said, “I found a bird just now in the con- 
cert room, a bird from the land, a land-bird—Cape Race, 
over there, never seen before—a tiny thing, as light asa 
postage stamp and almost dead with exhaustion and terror. 
Oh, such a lovely helpless little thing, and it never stirred 
a hairbreadth when it saw I was coming. Fancy daring to 
start off at evening just because you saw something out at 
sea. What md do you suppose it was: dark head, very slim, 
with yellow on its wings and a long narrow bill?” 

She led him in, without attempting to wait for an an- 
swer, and down the stairs and into the dining-saloon. Din- 
ing-saloon! They were the very first passengers there. How 
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empty and how terribly select and discreet it all looked. It 
would have been so much better fun to have gone steerage. 
And they sat down at the table, with the little silver vase of 
iced flowers right in the middle of it, and the crisp rolls and 
the enormous breakfast menu, fifteen kinds of meats and 
twenty jams, not to mention Grapenuts and Force and ex- 
ploded rice. 

And there was George, just because they had sighted 
land, looking glummer even than a flounder, his cheeks no 
longer sea-green, but pale with anxiety, and even his silly 
freckled and sunburned hand trembling a little as it lay on 
the tablecloth. 

“You really are,” whispered Lettie, with a swift glance 
round in quest of trespassing stewards, “you really are 
rather a dear, and I believe I love you best when you are 


- most like a fat little boy that can’t say Bo to a school mas- 


ter. George dear, look at me. Do try and bea little confident. 
You know—and wouldn’t you just rap it out at anybody 
who denied it!—that you could take on even that old 
President’s job to-morrow morning without a moment’s 
hesitation—as soon, that is, as you had recovered from dy- 
ing of fright overnight—and yet! . . .” 

She slid her left hand under the tablecloth and clasped 
his right one that lay chilly and inert on his knee. 

“Besides, haven’t you me, you old silly? Would I have 
said go, or rather come, all this marvellous long way across 
the sea, if I hadn’t been absolutely certain it was Set Fair? ” 

George, with fingers still trembling a little, for three 
solid days of seasickness does take it out of a man even with 
the stubbornest of constitutions, removed his gold glasses, 
and turned his hazel eyes on Lettie’s, as she sat there, their 
hands clasped under the tablecloth. But out of the cor- 
ner of one of them he had spotted a steward, lightly step- 
ping on his way in their direction, and what he huskily said 
was, “Any cereal, Lettie?” 


THE FIRST YALE REVIEW AWARD 
DECISION OF THE JUDGES 


For his article in our Summer issue, entitled “The Near Fas 
Goes West,” Mr. George Young receives the first YALE Review 
Awarp of two thousand dollars. The article was selected, by 
committee of three judges, as most worthy of this special recog. 
nition among the contributions to Volume XVIII of the magazine 
dealing with national or international questions. The judges were 
the Hon. Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of State, now member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, editor of the London “Observer” and general editor of 
the “Encyclopaediz. Britannica,” and Mr. William Allen White, 
of “The Emporia Gazette.” 

Mr. Young, an Englishman born in 1872, eldest son of Sir 
George Young, Bart., was educated at Eton and at universities in 
France and Germany. He was for several years in the diplomatic 
service in the Near East, acting as Attaché to the British Embassy 
in Constantinople from 1901 to 1904, and later as Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Belgrade. His books include “Corps de Droit Ottoman,” 
“Nationalism and War in the Balkans,” “Diplomacy, Old and 
New,” “Constantinople,” “Egypt,” and a volume written in col- 
laboration with Commander J. M. Kenworthy on the “Freedom 
of the Seas,” which appeared a few weeks ago. At the spring 
General Election he stood for Parliament as a Labor candidate, 
and in August he came to this country to give addresses and con- 
duct a Round Table on post-war constitutional changes in Europe 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 

Tue Yate Review Awarp, established in 1928 by a friend of 
the Yale University Press, will again be offered during the com- 
ing year for an article published in the magazine on national or 
international affairs. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
USES AND MISUSES OF MACHINES 


Men anp Macuines, dy Sruart Cuase, Macmillan Co. 

Tue battle of the books over machine civilization proceeds apace. 
Aldous Huxley (“Jesting Pilate”) and Richard Mueller-Freien- 
fels (“The Mysteries of the Soul”) have added to the clamor, 
and now Stuart Chase, who has delivered lively blows in many 
salients, orders a movement along the entire front. At the out- 
set, Mr. Chase betrays impatience with those who generalize 
about the machine age and give no underlying reasons for their 
opinions. So he investigates the subject in detail, provides long 
tables of inventions and statistics, analyzes mechanical operations, 
and then sums up at the end, in the form of a balance sheet the 
good and evil he has discovered. 

To change the figure again, Mr. Chase walks out on the field 
with a big chip on his shoulder, climbs into the cockpit, tests out 
his roaring motor, and gives the observer the impression that there 
is to be a quick take-off. But the big plane does not leave the earth 
immediately; it passes five chapters before it gets off the ground. 
These chapters undertake to explain the difference between a ma- 
chine and a tool, to list the prime engines, to tell the difference 
between a rotating and a reciprocating engine, to describe the heat 
engine and the dynamo, and finally to sketch the whole history of 
invention from “the valley of the Nile to the valley of the Ruhr.” 
Then the familiar horrors of the early factory system are sur- 
veyed. At last the plane leaves the earth and we are on our way. 

In the body of his book, Mr. Chase discusses the general effects 
of the machine on the average worker, warning us against lightly 
condemning the machine as the maker of routine and robots; we 
should not forget that from the same source comes the thrill of 
driving a locomotive and riding in an automobile. True, there is 
an immense amount of routine labor to be done, but Mr. Chase 
thinks that only five per cent of the population of the United 
States is engaged in mere repetitive and dull machine-minding, 
while seventy per cent of the population of Greece was slave. He 
feels that there may be five per cent of the people who would 
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rather do routine work than strive for places where initiative 
and worry go hand in hand. Moreover, the dull routine jobs are 
just the jobs which automatic machinery is most rapidly eliminat- 
ing, thereby speeding up production faster than the population 
grows and turning men out of the factories by the thousands to 
join the unemployed. Many of these poor souls would prefer 
routineering to tramping the streets as “free men.” In a word, 
Mr. Chase does not return an immediate verdict of death for the 
machine. 

Yet in spite of increased production, we are all toiling and 
moiling and are in a feverish hurry. Why are we surrounded by 
labor-saving devices and yet have little or no serene leisure? If 
we have indeed multiplied production, why are there not goods 
for all? Mr. Chase answers that we really could have leisure if we 
were content with our old staple wants, but in fact we crave new 
things such as radios, automobiles, real estate booms, and the furor 
of city life, notwithstanding its congestion and poverty. To have 
these things we must put our shoulders to the wheel and push 
harder than ever. Shall we ever catch up? Perhaps not, but, after 
all, we may be happier, he says, since we do not know how to play 
in America—being content to sit in mobs watching others play or 
to ride along crowded roads. 

There are other reasons for our lack of leisure. Mass produc- 
tion turns out flimsy goods and favors changing styles as a means 
of unloading stocks on hand. High-speed production also results 
in such a flow of goods that we must resort to expensive super- 
salesmanship to help dispose of the supply. The cost of this super- 
salesmanship, of forcing unwilling customers to buy what they do 
not want, is enormous, and Mr. Chase is of the opinion that mass 
production often loses more in distribution than it saves in manu- 
facture. A number of things could be made locally in smaller 
quantities at a lower cost. 

Then there is the bogy of standardization. Mr. Chase faces it. 
He thinks that we are standardized; owing to the newspapers and 
the camera, standardization is geographically wide but chrono- 
logically narrow. While people in places far apart may dress and 
act alike, the whole scheme may change to-morrow, for all of 
them. We may ride in automobiles in Indiana and Manchuria to- 
day, but we may ride in airplanes to-morrow. True standardiza- 
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tion does not consist in having people act alike at the same time, 
but in having them act alike for a number of years. The Hindu 
caste system has remained essentially unchanged for centuries, but 
the modes of life in our machine civilization change daily. Which 
is the more standardized? 

While disposing rather effectively of many articles in the bill of 
indictment brought against the machine system by the humanists, 
Mr. Chase sees three great dangers ahead. First, there is mecha- 
nized warfare, with airplanes and poison gas, which forebodes 
rapid and horrible destruction. Second, we are piling one technical 
system on top of another, forgetting that a halt or failure in any 
one department may dislocate the rest and topple them over like 
a house of cards. The stoppage of any one of a number of tech- 
nical contrivances in a great city (water works, for example) 
would wipe out the comforts obtained from the whole complex. 
Can mankind develop enough co-ordinating power? Third, we are 
prodigal in dealing with our natural resources. By our wasteful 
methods we may turn ourselves into beggars. 

In striking his balance, Mr. Chase tells us that the evils of the 
machine outweigh the good as things now stand, but he attributes 
this result to poor management rather than to the inherent nature 
of the machine. With rational and intelligent control of the me- 
chanical process, the good should outweigh the evil. As to the out- 
come, Mr. Chase is not entirely cheerful, for he fears that we are 
more likely to drift than to think. In his closing chapter he hints 
at a possible dictatorship but considers it out of the range of 
things immediately in front of us. So with respect to the future, 
we are left in uncertainty. Perhaps in a book on Gods and Ma- 
chines, Mr. Chase may lift the curtain a little higher. 


A. BEarp 


FROM PURE SCIENCE TO HIGH RELIGION 

A Prerace To Morats, 5y Water Lippmann, Macmillan Co. 
Ir is some years now since Mr. Lippmann wrote his “Drift and 
Mastery.” There were many of us to whom that book was at the 
time both an insight and an inspiration. It was little more than a 
spying out of the land. Having written it Mr. Lippmann owed us 
the more serious and systematic book that he has now given us. 

The intervening years have been filled with many distractions; 
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Mr. Lippmann, like others of his contemporaries, has been busied 
elsewhere. But this latest work has not suffered from its delayed 
appearance, and it has gained from the rigors of reflection in the 
meantime a measured and mature sobriety. Mr. Lippmann had it 
in him to be a clever writer. One of the finest qualities of the 
“Preface to Morals” is a certain strain of literary self-conquest, 
wholly in keeping with the author’s idea of asceticism, which 
saves the book from falling into the slough of cleverness, and 
gives it a lean literary vigor and sincerity. 

The book is even more a treatise on theology than a tract on 
ethics. Mr. Lippmann knows that the moral systems of the past 
have depended upon sanctions given by religious convictions. The 
whole first half of the book is occupied with a celebration and 
then a dismissal of the popular religion of the past. The author 
knows that most of the present modernist and liberal positions in 
theology are but half-way houses in the pilgrimage of the human 
spirit and cannot be finally or permanently occupied. He has 
passed far enough beyond these positions to see in retrospect the 
majesty of the orthodox systems in the background. He under- 
stands, as few of his contemporaries do, the germs of irreligion 
in the contemporary endeavor to make “trivial illusions” do duty 
for “majestic faiths.” He therefore sets his face towards what he 
calls the “high religion” of the future. 

This religion he finds best intimated in the attitudes of pure 
science, which he believes capable of translation into the terms 
of common life and conduct. The core of this high religion is 
for him the attitude of disinterestedness. A mind so oriented and 
ordered is in harmony with itself and with environing reality. 
This high religion has always been the insight and possession of 
the few rare spiritual geniuses, and is now destined to become the 
common property of educated men, since “what was the spiritual 
luxury of the few is now imperative for the many.” 

It seems to the reviewer that Mr. Lippmann has fastened upon 
the truth of the rarer mysticism of the past and upon the salient 
spiritual fact of the present. In so far as “the unmercenary love 
of God”—which is disinterestedness—as celebrated by the “The- 
ologia Germanica,” has any counterpart in the twentieth century, 
that love is best sought and found in the tempers of pure science. 
The gleam comes from that source, the way lies there. 
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Mr. Lippmann makes no effort to formulate rules for the ap- 
plication of this moral principle which receives the sanctions of 
high religion. He gives us a few suggestive chapters on the moral 
problems of the state, of industry, and of sex. What he has to say 
on these matters is wise and suggestive. The libertine will find 
little warrant here for his inclinations and his ways. The decay 
of the elder sanctions means only the substitution of austerer 
sanctions, and the “civilized asceticism” which Mr. Lippmann 
would impose upon us all, requires a self-discipline that over- 
comes the moral immaturity of the natural man at a cost that 
only heroes can pay. 

One dissents from Mr. Lippmann’s thesis at only one point. 
He describes himself as a humanist. It is ungracious to split hairs 
with him over his terminology, but it is a fair question whether 
Mr. Lippmann does not lay his whole position open to misinter- 
pretation by his use of the word “humanism.” No man with as 
strong a feeling as Mr. Lippmann has for outer reality, or with 
as much concern as he discloses for disinterested correspondence 
with a reality-not-ourselves, can be called a humanist in the 
stricter sense of that word. The designation that he needs has yet 
to be discovered or coined, meanwhile his profound conception of 
life as correspondence with reality is the substance of a religion 
at once older and newer than that of most contemporary human- 
ism. 

This is a sound and valuable book; honest, unafraid, and aus- 
tere. We are grateful to Mr. Lippmann for discharging so fully 
the debt he first incurred in writing “Drift and Mastery.” 


L. Sperry 


STENDHAL’S GENIUS FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


SrenpHaL, dy Paut Hazarp, translated by Evranor Harp, Coward- 
McCann. 

Apvepts 1n SeLF-Portrait RE, dy Sreran Zweic, translated by and 
Crpar Viking Press. 


STENDHAL, who in his lifetime merely passed for a brilliant cau- 
seur, has now risen to the position of one of the greatest French 
writers of the nineteenth century. He has his devotees and his de- 
tractors, and the battle of interpretation rages around him. And as 
he becomes better known, the interest taken by the critics in his 
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elusive personality, far from waning, increases all the time. In 
the more recent years, the work of exegesis has been particularly 
active and just now two important studies, the one written by a 
Frenchman, the other by an Austrian, both originally published 
in 1928, have appeared in English translations. 

No man was better prepared than M. Paui Hazard to tackle this 
most difficult author. For he is not only one of the most learned 
among the present historians of French literature; he possesses 
also an intimate knowledge of Italy, a sine qua non for sympathy 
with a writer who professedly found himself at home only in 
Italy. At all events, this new biography of Stendhal certainly 
ranks among the best that have so far been published. I say “ti- 
ography,” though the word very imperfectly describes what is 
rather a brilliant picture of a most checkered life. M. Hazard 
offers no systematic interpretation. He has simply allowed his 
hero to act and think before us. But his guiding spirit is always 
there, in the background, to direct us and as we read those lively 
pages, written in a style that has caught something of the crystal- 
line brilliancy of the model, as we actually see the man come to 
life again, his feelings laid bare by the most artistic process, we 
realize, much better than we could do with the help of lengthy 
analyses, what Stendhal was, not only in the publicity of his visi- 
ble acts but also in the privacy of his most intimate thoughts and 
aspirations. 

Very different is Herr Zweig’s contribution. Though he gives us 
the chief incidents of Stendhal’s life in a series of film-like tab- 
leaux—and very graphic little tableaux they are—he is primarily 
interested in solving the enigma of Stendhal’s character. And he 
approaches the problem with the method of the trained psycholo- 
gist. Herr Zweig is a critic with a system. His study of Stendhal 
is, in fact, but a fragment of an ambitious whole which purports 
to be no less than “an attempt at the Typology of the Spirit.” 
The aim is “to analyze the distinctive types of the creative will 
and to illustrate these various types by a description of personal- 
ities characteristic of each.” A first volume, “Three Masters,” pre- 
sented Balzac, Dickens, and Dostoevsky as “types of epic world- 
shapers”; a second volume “The Struggle with the Daimon,” 
showed “Hlderlin, Kleist, and Nietzsche as so many variants of 
the tragic personality driven onward by elemental urges, by dai- 
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monic energy.” And now comes a third part, “Adepts in Self-Por- 
traiture,” in which Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy are dissected 
as specimens of “subjectively-minded artists,” intent above all 
upon disclosing “the microcosm of their own ego,” autobiography 
being their “method of expression.” 

In this trio Stendhal stands for psychological self-portraiture, 
half way between the primitive, naive manner of a Casanova and 
the ethico-religious manner of a Tolstoy. “His ego has grown in- 
quisitive as to itself,” and has applied all its energies to an under- 
standing of the motives of its own impulses. The purpose of the 
study, then, consists in showing the mechanism of a mind that 
always puzzled the world, that indeed puzzled Stendhal him- 
self. How are we to reconcile Stendhal’s “love of falsehood and 
his delight in truth”? Herr Zweig has a ready answer: “It was 
essential that he should be a master craftsman in the art of de- 
ception, in the technique of falsehood if he was to be successful in 
the art of telling the truth.” Lying was with him a means of 
keeping others at a distance, so that “he might be left in peace to 
pursue his way along the strangely deep galleries burrowing into 
his own depths.” And we are shown a Stendhal watching the bat- 
tle between his intellect and his feelings, taking pleasure in those 
discordances, entering into opposition with a hateful world, isolat- 
ing himself more and more from other men, and, in his intellec- 
tual solitude, allowing his ego to develop freely, becoming an 
arch-egotist wholly engrossed in the contemplation of himself, 
indulging in a sort of psychological voluptuousness, and finally 
finding in the enjoyment he derived from this constant self- 
searching all the charm and the vitality of his art. 

It must be owned that this interpretation attracts one by its 
subtlety—a subtlety which the author of “Le Rouge et le Noir” 
would have liked. It is founded upon indubitable facts, and it con- 
stantly coruscates in flashes of insight. And yet, as an explanation 
of Stendhal’s character it is not she truth. It is, I am afraid, only 
one of those paradoxical hypotheses, poised on two antithetical 
points, of which modern criticism has become wearisomely fond, 
rockets which dazzle the mind an instant but soon leave it in the 
dark again. Stendhal’s case is at once less uncommon and more 
complicated. 

The key to Stendhal’s character is to be found in a hypersensi- 
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tive nature which made him react to the most inconsequential 
things in life with exceptional acuteness. Of Henri Brulard—that 
is of himself—he said: “What only grazes the skin of others 
wounds him to the quick.” And fate would have it that this mor- 
bidly impressionable soul should be lodged in an awkward, obese 
body which made the man a butt for ridicule. Beings thus consti- 
tuted, especially if they are vain—and Stendhal knew his superi- 
ority—are sure to develop a state of permanent shyness which 
renders them unfit to live in society. The mortifying discovery 
that he appeared stupid to people who really were inferior to him 
led Stendhal to assume that challenging attitude which estranged 
those who came in contact with him. He attacked and mystified 
the world with his caustic wit in order to hide the timidity that 
paralyzed him. His arrogance, his affected cynicism, were ramparts 
behind which he rallied his courage. He was his true self only 
when he was alone, pen in hand, with no other vis-a-vis than a 
blank page. And thus it was that he developed what he styled his 
“egotism”: this cult of Self with him was not a cause but an effect. 
So far, there is nothing rare in this, for men of that sort are to 
be met with frequently. What made Stendhal a unique specimen 
in his human species is that he was endowed with a gift of self- 
introspection that has probably never been equalled, and that this 
propensity to self-analysis could develop to an unwonted degree 
precisely because it found favorable circumstances in this assumed 
habit of haughty segregation. This happy coincidence is at the 
root of Stendhal’s genius—the genius of self-analysis. In the 
final estimate that the author of “La Chartreuse de Parme” is 
incomparable in his literary province, I can agree with Herr Zweig 
—this time ungrudgingly. 
ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


A GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT 


An 4y RicHarp Burvon Haxpane, Doubleday, Doran © 
Co. 


Ir I were asked which British statesman made the largest individ- 
ual contribution to the winning of the Great War, I should be in- 
clined to answer Lord Haldane. This may seem a paradox, for in 
a moment of popular insanity he was assailed as if he had betrayed 
his country into the hands of the Germans, and he was treated for 
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a time with what all Englishmen now recognize to have been 
black ingratitude. It nevertheless remains true that in the five 
years in which he held office as Secretary of War, he completely 
reorganized the British army and provided the perfectly equipped 
and instantly ready Expeditionary Force which, stationed on the 
left wing of the French army, disorganized the German attack 
and prepared the way for the Battle of the Marne. As related in 
this autobiography, the first act of the British Commander-in- 
Chief on returning from his triumphal ride through London in 
November, 1918, was to go to Lord Haldane’s house bearing a 
volume of his despatches, in which he had written on the first 
page “To Viscount Haldane of Cloan—the greatest Secretary of 
State for War England has ever had. In grateful remembrance 
of his successful efforts in organizing the Military Forces for a 
War on the Continent.” 

Looking back over the forty years and more in which I have 
seen British Ministers at work in their departments, I still think 
of Lord Haldane’s work at the War Office between 1906 and 1911 
as the greatest administrative achievement in my time in England. 
And yet, as his own account of his life suggests, he was the last 
man who might have been expected to do this particular thing. 
He was a highly metaphysical Scotsman who counted Hegel his 
master, and prided himself on being the joint product of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Gottingen. Géttingen eventually 
was his undoing, for the English, who are not metaphysical, be- 


+ came confused when he said that Germany was his “spiritual 


home” and supposed him to be making obeisances to the Kaiser 
when he had meant only to acknowledge a debt to his old teacher, 
Lotze. His method of speaking was highly abstract, and though 
he constantly enjoined “clear thinking,” his own thoughts seemed 
often to defy articulate expression. This was not wholly a disad- 
vantage, for the House of Commons, deeming his army scheme 
to be beyond comprehension, wisely gave it up and left him a free 
hand, which he exercised with a strong-willed sagacity that 
greatly impressed his military advisers. 

Readers of this autobiography cannot fail to be impressed by 
Haldane’s extraordinary industry and complete disinterestedness. 
From his early days, when he had to make his way and earn his liv- 
ing at the bar, he had accustomed himself to work about fourteen 
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hours of the day, and all through his life he was ready for any 
effort in any cause that he thought to be a public duty. He was 
as ardent in legal as in military reform, and in the last years of 
his life he was ready to go anywhere and address even the small- 
est meeting of serious students if by that means he could kindle 
interest in the higher education. It was, as he tells us, his zeal for 
education and his hope of influencing Labor to greater activity in 
that regard which led him finally to join the Labor government 
as Lord Chancellor. The result was disappointing, but no one 
doubted his absolute sincerity. 

This book is written with the self-analysis of a philosopher, 
which gives it a rare quality among political autobiographies. Its 
interest is not merely in its narrative of events, it is even more in 
the portrait which the writer presents of himself and his own 
thoughts and motives in great and critical events. It will explain 
why his personality at times caused irritation and misunderstand- 
ing and why his memory is held in affectionate regard by the 


great mass of his countrymen. 
J. A. SpENDER 


DISARMAMENT FOR PEACE 


DisaRMAMENT, SaLvapor DE Mapariaca, Coward-McCann. 

Tue Way or Peace, dy Viscount Cecit, John Day Co. 

FreEpoM oF THE Seas, dy J. M. Kenwortuy aad Grorce Younc, Horace 

Liveright. 

Navat disarmament has once more become the subject of active 
negotiation between the United States and Great Britain, and 
public interest has been stimulated by recent events. Ambassador 
Gibson’s significant statement in April, the accession of the Labor 
party to power in Great Britain, and the progress of direct nego- 
tiations between Premier MacDonald and Ambassador Dawes, 
have aroused new hopes for progress in the settlement of this 
thorny question. 

These three books by eminent authorities are, under the cr- 
cumstances, particularly to be welcomed. The authors are men 
who can speak with the weight of experience in international af- 
fairs. Lord Cecil, who needs no introduction, may, nevertheless, 
be characterized in the words of Mr. Madariaga: “Lord Cecil is 
a supremely intelligent Conservative British statesman—a rara 
avis, I grant, in English Conservatism. And if he finds himself 
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somewhat isolated in his own country, it is not at all owing to his 
‘radicalism,’ of which he has no trace, but to his intelligent vision, 
of which he has perhaps more than his British Conservative 
friends can bear without feeling uncomfortable.” Mr. Madari- 
aga’s keen and witty mind has embraced both culture and interna- 
tional politics. For five years he was Chief of the Disarmament 
Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. He is now Professor 
of Spanish Studies at Oxford University, a position which, hap- 
pily, seems not to prevent him from continuing to write and speak 
on world affairs. The two authors of “Freedom of the Seas” have 
each had long experience in the service of their country (Great 
Britain) Commander Kenworthy in the navy for seventeen 
years, including the World War, Mr. Young for twenty years in 
the diplomatic service. Both are members of the Labor party, 
which Commander Kenworthy represents in Parliament. 

It is not without significance that the three books have this in 
common. None of them is concerned primarily with the technical 
problems of disarmament such as are discussed, for example, in 
Professor Noel Baker’s earlier book on the subject. It is the con- 
ditions necessary for disarmament which occupy the stage. Prob- 
ably all the authors would accept Mr. Madariaga’s statement: 
“The solution of the problem of disarmament cannot be found 
within the problem itself, but outside it.” 

In “Freedom of the Seas” Commander Kenworthy and Mr. 
Young take a none too optimistic view of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Unless naval rivalry can be stopped, they see grave danger 
ahead, and as a requirement for this they believe there is need for 
a settlement of the vexing problems of freedom of commerce in 
war time. That is the view, it may be observed, held by the Brit- 
ish Labor party and Premier MacDonald, but, apparently, not 
accepted by President Hoover, at least for the purposes of the 
proposed naval adjustment. After reviewing the issue of the 
freedom of the seas prior to and during the World War, the book 
proceeds to show how the Peace Treaty failed to provide for the 
freedom demanded by the second of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points and how the Washington Disarmament Conference 
of 1922 and the Geneva Conference of 1927 did not afford the 
United States, upon a non-competitive basis, that equal naval 
strength which would reasonably assure her the freedom of the 
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seas. The surveys of the Washington and Geneva Conferences, 
particularly the latter, may be commended to any who are in 
search of brief accounts of these disarmament efforts. 

As a result of these events, the authors see the United States 
challenging Great Britain’s command of the seas, with possible 
disastrous consequences. The remedy which they propose is an 
Anglo-American agreement in which Great Britain would accept 
the freedom of the seas, surrender the right of blockade, relin- 
quish her attempt to maintain sole command of the seas, and the 
two nations would agree to pool their naval forces in a joint com- 
mand which would guarantee the desired freedom. Interesting as 
this proposal is, I cannot but believe it to be unsound and dan- 
gerous. The briefest statement of reasons must suffice. 

First, such an agreement would not be a genuine solution. 
Where it might be effective—if both nations were neutrals—it 
would be little needed, and where most needed—if the two coun- 
tries should be belligerents—it would be ineffective. Second, it is 
too far removed from practical possibilities. It is not likely that 
the United States would assume the obligation of keeping the 
seas open whenever Great Britain or any other nation might be- 
come engaged in maritime war. Third, the proposal rests far too 
heavily upon a programme and philosophy of achieving peace and 
disarmament by force. And finally, this force is to be wielded, 
not by or at the request of a community of nations but by two 
great powers which, of their own initiative and without responsi- 
bility to any but themselves, assume it. It is not difficult to im- 
agine the antagonism which this might engender on the part of 
the remainder of the world against the Anglo-Saxon combination. 

Lord Cecil’s “The Way of Peace” is not focussed directly on 
disarmament. Indeed, it does not purport to be focussed on any 
question more specific than the general problem of peace. A collec- 
tion of essays and addresses produced at different times, it suffers 
from the limitations common to its type. But the statesman- 
ship and philosophy which Lord Cecil brings to bear upon inter- 
national affairs have value outlasting the occasions upon which 
they are expressed. If, after reading his book, one were to venture 
to write his international credo for him, it might be much like 
this: I believe that “the interdependence of nations is the key- 
note of international life”; I believe that war can and must be 
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abolished; I believe that to do this the nations must co-operate 
to prevent war and to provide for the specific settlement of dis- 
putes; I believe that disarmament is essential to enduring peace 
and that security is a necessary prerequisite to disarmament; I 
believe that the League of Nations, with its defects, is the best 
available instrumentality to accomplish these purposes; and fi- 
nally, I believe that, while force may still be a necessary tool, “our 
only real weapon against war is public opinion.” 

Owing to his former official and intimate connection with 
League disarmament matters, Mr. Madariaga’s historical surveys 
have exceptional authority, and his views are entitled to more than 
ordinary respect. Although his book does not purport to be a his- 
tory, it is full of valuable historical data. His experience has 
brought him to a broad but definite conclusion, which may be 
stated both negatively and retrospectively on the one hand, and 
positively and prospectively on the other. In its negative aspect 
his conclusion is that, in the absence of a well-organized world 
community, armaments remain indispensable instruments of pol- 
icy, and disarmament conferences which aim at a solution by direct, 
technical methods “can never hope to succeed substantially, even 
though they may succeed in appearance. . . . For in effect every 
delegation goes to the conference determined to secure an increase 
in the relative armaments of its own nation, even though the con- 
ference may lead to an all-round reduction of absolute arma- 
ments.” In positive form the conclusion is that “the only solution 
of the problem of disarmament lies in the organization of the 
world community in such a way that power may be used only as 
the weapon of the world community against law-breakers.” In the 
provision of security through the instrumentality of the League 
of Nations lies the real hope of disarmament. 

Mr. Madariaga has some stimulating things to say about na- 
tional responsibilities regarding this matter. It may not be pleasing, 
but it may be salutary for Americans to know that in his view the 
nation which bears the chief responsibility for the slow progress 
of disarmament is the United States. In spite of the Washington 
and Geneva Conferences? Yes, in spite of them. Why? Because 
the United States has been retarding the condition essential to 
disarmament, the organization ofthe world for security; because 
“she gives the world a lesson of unlimited and irresponsible sov- 
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ereignty every day.” Next to the United States, Great Britain js 
assigned the heaviest responsibility, and next to Great Britain, 
Russia, 

Mr. Madariaga’s philosophy and programme seem sounder 
than those set forth by the authors of “Freedom of the Seas.” But 
one would like to question him on two points: First, does he not 
cast too dark a cloud of pessimism over efforts at disarmament with 
the world organized as it is? Second, why does he omit to cal] 
attention to the fact that American public opinion includes other 
views than the isolationist doctrines of the outlawry of wa 


school? Epwarp W. Evans 


THE LAST DAYS OF GALLANTRY 


Tue CHeEvauier Bayar, dy SAMUEL SHELLABARGER, Century Co. 

Tue Macniricent Montmorency, dy Cyrit H. Hartmann, P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Louis XIV, Louis Longmans, Green & Co. 


THREE biographical studies, lately published, provide the modern 
reader with an almost continuous narrative of the history of France 
from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They leave only a small gap in the period of the so-called 
Reformation. This could be admirably filled by adding a fourth 
and earlier volume to the list—the delightful and splendid book 
by Professor Paul Van Dyke on Catherine de Medici. 

The reading of these four volumes would give one a very fair 
acquaintance with France under the later Valois and Bourbons. 
If taken together, they would also present another and more inti- 
mate aspect of French history—the last days of gallantry. The 
Chevalier Bayard, a knight, represents the twilight of mediaeval 
chivalry. Montmorency the Magnificent, a Duke, may be taken to 
symbolize the final struggle of the greater lords against the grow- 
ing Bourbon monarchy, and Louis XIV is the roi galant, resplend- 
ent, who outshone his own knights and greater nobles. Each in his 
turn, chevalier and Duke, gave way before the ruthless wearing- 
down policy of monarchy until, finally, the brilliance of the classes 
that they represented shone only as simple reflections of the greater 
glory of the Sun-King, Ludovicus Magnificus himself. Lesser 
glories might repine and whisper cautiously to their fellows: “That 
man is offensive; he doth shine too bright,” but the fact remains 
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that Louis became, at one and the same time, the synthesis and the 
climax of the traditions that Bayard and Montmorency respectively 
represented. The strain of mediaeval chivalry, courtesy, and gal- 
lantry culminated and ended in Louis XIV. 

The Life of the Chevalier Bayard, which Mr. Shellabarger 
calls “A Study in Fading Chivalry,” is an excellent and comforting 


' work. Its principal claims to merit are the critical method that he 


has used in interpreting his sources, a smooth and delightful style, 
and the lucid and delicate portrait that he has drawn. The appear- 


ance and character of Bayard stand out as firm and clear as the 


carvings on a fine medallion. It is also a dignified book, and, as 


" such, it is thrice welcome in this evil day of spectacular biography. 


Like the true knight of old, Bayard is animated principally by 
two sentiments, loyalty to the Catholic faith and to a strict fidelity 
to chivalric tradition. In the one, he is shown as the diligent ob- 


» server of the church’s demands; in the other, he is the daring 
' knight ready to devote himself to the cause of the king, his lord, 


or to the succor of the oppressed. His honest love of display and 


) munificence even prompts him to squander his funds on “the mag- 


nificent folly” of a tournament which he offers as entertainment to 
his friends and masters. Prowess in arms, fearlessness, and loyalty 


| to his plighted word were his first attributes, and yet the Chevalier 


was true enough to mediaeval tradition not to be a tiresomely virtu- 
ous Galahad. He had his human failings and his amours, but in 
none of them did he behave dastardly. Gentleness and friendliness 
combined with personal charm to make him a hero among the 
young nobles of the army with which Charles VIII descended into 
Italy. The chapter that relates this episode is entitled “The Army 
that God Led.” In the opinion of the reviewer, it is the finest part 
of the book. 

The author of “The Chevalier Bayard” is not only an able por- 
traitist. He fulfils, as well, the true and necessary requirements of 
an historical biographer. Through Bayard one may see, in accurate 
and adequate delineation, the new world of the early Renaissance. 
By the Renaissance, Bayard and his class were practically un- 
touched, but with the policies of the kings he was always asso- 
ciated. Finally, in 1522, the gallant Chevalier followed Francis 
into Italy, and made his last campaign. As he lay dying, soldiers 
of the enemy paused before his pavilion to gaze at him reverently 
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“as at some fair relic.” The twilight of mediaeval chivalry had 
almost come. 

It had not been the knight, by any means, who had been the most 
frequent obstacle to the power of the crown. The greatest hin- 
drances had been encountered among the grand vassals or the high 
nobility. By the time of Louis XIII and of Richelieu, the problem 
of this class had to be met and settled definitely. The grave Car- 
dinal would brook no interference with royal power which was 
virtually his own. But the great families of France were jealous 
of their prestige and feared for their own independence. Hatred 
of Richelieu became almost synonymous with dislike of the grow- 
ing power of the king. Every year, almost every month of the 
year, the great Cardinal was threatened by conspiracies on the part 
of the peers of France, and, even, of princes of the blood who had 
become their creatures. In 1632, Gaston d’Orléans, brother of 
Louis XIII, instigated a revolt against his royal brother and the 
Cardinal. Among those who joined him in this struggle was Henri 
II de Montmorency known as the Magnificent Montmorency, 
and husband of the saint-like Marie Félicie de Montmorency. 

The Life by Cyril Hughes Hartmann is an earnest effort to 
provide “a modern, full-length biography” of the great Duke. It 
suffers by contrast with the two other books included in this essay. 
It is an able and entertaining presentation of a rather difficult sub- 
ject. But it lacks the smoothness and lucidity of Mr. Shellabarger’s 
style, and it possesses none of the brilliance and fire of M. Ber- 
trand. In many ways, it was, probably, the most difficult of the 
three to write. The sources are less certain and not so rich, and there 
is an intricate web of conspiracy to unfold. 

Henri II de Montmorency, of ancient family whose privileges 
exceeded those of the rest of the nobility, was, by virtue of his 
birth, entitled to rank with the princes of the realm—“Mont- 
morency premier chrestien que Roy en France.” The great début 
of Montmorency occurred in April, 1612, when, on the Place 
Royale, a magnificent tournament was held. Chivalry, by this 
time, was pageantry and a far less dangerous business than earlier. 
Montmorency, the magnificent lord of the seventeenth century, 
made his entrance preceded by a long procession and seated in a 
car drawn by six antlered stags. He had costumed himself as Per- 
seus, and a superb Perseus he was. Even the Gorgon Medusa was 
not left out of the picture! 
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These facts intimate a great many more. Like the other princely 
families, the Montmorencys were proud, rich, and ambitious. They 
had none of the gentler courtesies of certain knights of the earlier 
age. Montmorency himself was far from a considerate lord, or 
husband, for that matter. But these lords were able men, and, in 
spite of that, perhaps because of it, Montmorency and his kind be- 
came suspected by Richelieu once the Cardinal was in power. 
Richelieu allowed them to give him his victories over Protestants, 
but he was bent on destroying their power, even things that they 
regarded as their rights. He forced Montmorency to sell out his 
title as Admiral, and, finally, interfered in Languedoc. This was 
the last straw. Along with others of his class, Montmorency joined 
Gaston d’Orléans in the great revolt, and, after Castelnaudray, he 
bravely paid the penalty on the scaffold. He was made the scape- 
goat for them all, and at his execution France mourned the end of 
the finest representative of her great families. 

Out of this victory came, in part, the independent power of the 
crown in the succeeding reign which is the theme of the latest work 
of M. Louis Bertrand. The Prologue to “Louis XIV” alarms one. 
It opens with expressions that saver of propaganda. To M. Ber- 
trand Le Grand Monarque is not only the inheritor and culmi- 
nator of gallantry, and that we would all concede him to be, but 
he is, as well, the man who made modern France, who ordained 
her ideals of power and her intellectual and artistic attainment, and 
who regarded kingship as a sacred trust. From this point of view, 
the book is not only an eloquent and finely written apologia for the 
Sun-King, but also a study in the ingratitude of modern France. 

M. Bertrand has used some sources that have not been utilized 
extensively; the “Rélations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens” (and 
these were always full and important), the much discussed “Mem- 
oirs” of the King, and the record of Madame de Motteville. Un- 
like some of his predecessors, the author has not relied too much on 
the discontented Saint-Simon. In fact, often he refutes the state- 
ments of this garrulous gentleman in a very convincing manner. 

There are certain chapters in the book that are important contri- 
butions to a further knowledge and understanding of Louis. Two 
chapters relate, with considerable detail, the education of the young 
king. There is alsoa very careful analysis of the histories that Louis 
read as a boy. In the sixteenth century, history was written pri- 
marily for kings, and what a history it was! Joan of Arc appears 
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as a Gallic Cloelia, and Louis IX is celebrated more for his Cru- 
sades than for his saint-like virtues! From every side, the idea of 
his destiny was forced upon the royal child. The contrast of the 
theory of grandeur and magnificence with the mean realities of his 
every-day existence could not have been without their effect upon 
the child who was growing up to be a king. Torn sheets, shabby 
clothing, scanty meals, and the mythical magnificence of the kings 
of yore may well have produced Versailles. 

Two other chapters should be mentioned. The first relates the 
Fronde and the narrow escape of monarchy. M. Bertrand wisely 
treats the event as a prelude to the risings of the later eighteenth 
century and produces lively proofs of the similarity of the Fronde 
and the French Revolution. Another section, entitled “The Flow- 
ering of Chateau Life,” is sure to delight the lover of Touraine 
who can forget the tourists and the guides with their monotonous 
anecdotes. 

And now, as to the king himself. A modern biography of Louis 
XIV has been sorely needed, and this one is most welcome. It has 
great merit in that it affords a rarely known presentation of the in- 
timate character, abilities, and personal accomplishments of one of 
the greatest figures in history. He was the embodiment of courtesy 
and consideration. He was the most gallant of Frenchmen, a wor- 
thy successor to the bravery of Bayard and the prowess of Mont- 
morency, a sort of climax, even, of their great virtues and abilities. 
But, in M. Bertrand’s treatment of the king as administrator and 
organizer, does not Louis loom too large and Colbert appear too 
small? Is not Louvois relegated too much to the background? 
Undoubtedly, Louis XIV was a great king. Undoubtedly he was 
more circumspect than Henry IV and less of a libertine, but was 
he personally as capable as M. Bertrand makes him out to be? 


Joun M. S. Attison 


THE OLD SOUTH 


Sworps & Roses, 4y JosepH HercesHeimer, A. A. Knopf. 
Lire Lapor 1n THE Oxp Soutn, 4y Utricn Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Except that both deal with the Old South, these books have little 
in common. Making no claims for the originality of his work as 
history, Mr. Hergesheimer has given an artist’s impression. Pro- 
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fessor Phillips has written essentially history. “But only when the 
wind is in a rare quarter,” the latter confesses, “would I give 
rein to Pegasus if I could. In the main I am content to delve 
rather than try to soar.” Under Mr. Hergesheimer’s spur 
the literary steed gallops freely—and gracefully through the 
empyrean. 

“J ife and Labor in the Old South,” which was awarded the 
prize of Little, Brown & Company for the best unpublished work 


- on American history, is the first volume in a group planned as a 


history of the South. Assuming, as the “new historians” now in- 
variably do, that “if intelligence is to be gauged in political pro- 


_ grammes, the conditions of life which gave them origin must first 


be known,” Professor Phillips writes, as only one who has de- 


- voted many years to a close study of the records can write, of soil 
_ and climate, of racial stocks and staple economy, of plain people 


and gentry as mould and material which formed the ante bellum 
South. He has drawn upon a wealth of evidence, much of it 
hitherto unexploited, which is the fruit of discerning and assidu- 
ous research. There are in consequence facts, many of them, but 
one is never permitted to lose sight of the design in the contem- 
plation of mere details. There is documentation; but footnotes, as 
Professor Phillips employs them, are not unsightly scaffolding 
left to mar the finished building. They are an integral part of the 
structure. While his Pegasus does occasionally take the bit, espe- 
cially when the rider falls into reveries of his own boyhood in 
Dixie, he is, for the most part, close reined. The result is a style 
forceful and pleasing but with rare exceptions subordinate to 
historical purposes. While his brothers of the historical craft may 
sigh for a fuller treatment here, a word unsaid there, they must 
agree that under Professor Phillips’ guidance the Old South in all 


s of its strength and weakness is beginning to emerge from the 


clouds of myth and prejudice which have long hung heavily over 
It. 

Mr. Hergesheimer has painted a series of portraits of men and 
women of the Old South in war times together with one land- 
scape entitled “The Deep South”—for background, as it were. 
These he presents as “Swords & Roses.” There are seven swords: 
William Lowndes Yancey, Pierre G. T. Beauregard, Albert Syd- 
ney Johnston, John N. Maffitt, Nathan B. Forrest, J. E. B. 


| 
| 
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Stuart, and John H. Worsham. Of roses there are two: Varin 
Davis, and Belle Boyd. As individual pieces they are well done~ 
admirably done. With his fine feeling for line, his vivid sense of 
color, and his facile technique, Mr. Hergesheimer has produced 
a charming group. As an exhibit, that is, collectively, they must, 
however, bear the responsibility, which Mr. Hergesheimer him- 
self accepts for them, of symbolizing the “Deep South,” the 
Lower South. As such they will warm the cockles of the most 
ardent U.D.C.’s heart. But will they satisfy the more discriminat- 
ing critic? Has the artist done anything more than add so many 
more pictures to the already overcrowded galleries which are 
dedicated to Southern Romance? I cannot see that he has. If | 
am correct in this, his art falls short of greatness. But there is a 
more obvious shortcoming in Mr. Hergesheimer’s art. The ma- 
terials of these portraits are of course not originals; they are 
drawn from such originals by other hands as Alfred Roman’s 
“Military Operations of General Beauregard” and W. P. John- 
ston’s “Life of Albert Sydney Johnston.” But the likeness be- 
tween portrait and source used amounts frequently to line for 
line, even paragraph for paragraph, reproduction, or misreading 
for what was originally obscure or ambiguous. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Hergesheimer makes no acknowledgments, and that he 
did not range more widely through the available materials or give 
us fresher imaginative interpretations. J. HL Easreasy 


THE RISE OF NATIONALIST TURKEY 
Tue Turkish Orpeat, Epis, Century Co. 
Ar Angora, one day in September, 1920, Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
came to the farmhouse where Mme. Edib, her husband Dr. 
Adnan, and other patriotic Turks were living, and engaged in a 
long discussion, in the course of which he said, “I want everyone 
to do as I wish and command.” The conversation made a vivid 
impression upon Mme. Edib’s mind, and somehow led her to the 
decision which produced this second volume of memoirs entitled 
“The Turkish Ordeal,” as well as its predecessor. “I would try,” 
she said, “to recreate that period of Turkish History by preserv- 
ing a faithful record of my experiences during the great ordeal. 
I would try to tell the story of Turkey as simply and honestly as 
a child, that the world might some day read it, not as a historical 
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record nor as a political treatise, but as a human document about 
men and women alive during my own lifetime.” 

Each part of this programme has been executed with marked 
success. The resulting volumes cannot readily be classified, because 
they contain several varieties of material. There is a great deal of 
history, no little biography, and some psychologized autobiog- 
raphy, with touches of political science and education. “The Turk- 
ish Ordeal” covers a much shorter but much more intense period 
than her first book of memoirs. Nearly all of it might be included 
under the words “from Smyrna to Smyrna.” For Mme. Edib, as 
for her country, a new and difficult period of existence began when 
on May 15, 1919, Greek troops were instructed by the victorious 
Entente Allies to occupy Smyrna, while this time of severest trial 
came actually to an end with the reoccupation of Smyrna by the 
Turks in September, 1922. The author was in Constantinople 
until March of 1920, then in Angora until June of 1921, and 
during the remaining time was usually with the Turkish army. It 
is fortunate not for her but for her readers that the unfriendli- 
ness of President Mustafa Kemal increased until she felt safe 
only when residing in a foreign land, because thus she acquired 
the leisure to write while her recollections were clear and her feel- 
ings strong. An excellent capacity for observation, a habit, devel- 
oped by novel writing, of vivid depiction and attractive presenta- 
tion, and a surprising command of idiomatic English combine 
with its important contents to make this book not only a document 


| of first-rate importance but a piece of enduring literature. The 


spirit in which the author wrote is clearly indicated in her dedica- 
tion to the youth of both the Turkish and the Greek nations, with 
the prayer that they may “on the old Ruins of Hatred and Deso- 
lation erect a New World of Brotherhood and Peace.” 

The tale is told so simply that the reader does not easily realize 
the great part played by Mme. Edib in the Turkish renaissance. 
Perhaps the most influential activities of her life were carried on 
in the campaign for arousing the Turkish spirit during the three 
weeks after May 15, 1919. The culmination was reached when in 
the midst of 200,000 fellow countrymen, who packed the great 
square where stood formerly the Hippodrome and Augusteum of 
early Constantinople, she made one of the greatest speeches of 
Near Eastern history. At its close she led all her hearers to take 
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solemn oath three times “that they would be true to the principles | 


of justice and humanity, and that they would not bow down to 
brute force on any condition.” After the war between the Turk. 
ish Nationalists and the Greek army in Asia Minor became active, 
Mme. Edib helped organize the Turkish Red Crescent, labored in 
the under-staffed hospitals, and observed and described the atroc- 
ties of the retreating enemy. At the critical point of the war be. 
tween Turkey and Greece, when the armies were struggling at 
the Sakaria River, she was summoned to the front. She hardly 
permits to appear in her narrative the extent to which her pres. 
ence was an encouragement and inspiration to the Turkish officers 
and soldiers. It was with adequate reason that she was invited to 
enter Smyrna with the victorious High Command. Only a few 
days before that, however, her spirit had been driven almost to 
self-destruction by the terrible realities of war. It may be added 
that an even closer view of events during this war is to be found in 
Mme. Edib’s novel “The Shirt of Flame,” which was written not 
in the quiet of peaceful London but on or near the field of battle. 

Against the background of the stirring events which determined 
the existence and independence of Turkey, Mme. Edib has traced 
here and there her own reactions and her observations of a large 
number of important persons. Many brief descriptions of indi- 
viduals, high and low, and many clearly drawn pictures of scenes 
and events introduce the reader as no other book has done to the 
life and aspirations of the Turkish people. The reader perceives 
everywhere strict candor and sincerity, a large humaneness of 
outlook, and a devotion, not only to her own people, but to the 
cause of independence and freedom everywhere. The epilogue 
refers backward to the Ordeal for Independence, whose story has 
filled the book, and also forward to an Ordeal for Freedom, 
which has not yet been obtained by Turkey. The tendency of 
Mustafa Kemal and his associates to rule by force, though pre- 
serving the forms of pure democracy, is revealed through many 
references to his actions at different junctures. Much light can 
be obtained on his character by assembling the various notices in 
the book. Very interesting also are the pictures of the skilled diplo- 
mat, Ismet Pasha, now Prime Minister of Turkey. Some insigni- 
cant errors of spelling proper names and dating that appear in the 
narrative do not deserve specific mention. 
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One will not perhaps be desiring the impossible in hoping that 
Mme. Edib may yet experience and afterwards describe in a third 
volume of memoirs the stirring events of a Turkish Ordeal for 
Freedom, out of which her country may emerge with the best of 
her ancient ways and the most desirable of modern ways, a free 
people composed of free individuals. 

Apert H. Lysyer 


RICHARDSON’S ART AND STERNE’S POLITICS 


Tue Poriticks oF LaurENcE 4y Lewis Perry Curtis, Oxford 
University Press. 
Ricnarpson, 4y Brian W. Downs, £. P. Dutton & Co. 


BrrorE becoming famous as the author of “Tristram Shandy,” 
Sterne had passed some twenty years as a prebendary in the great 
cathedral at York and as vicar in two neighboring parishes. Little 
by little, a good deal about him during this period has come to 
light. He was a faithful priest, who looked after the welfare of 
his parishioners, he took at times an active part in the affairs of 
the diocese, and he was generally liked, though his humor, some- 
times misunderstood, was not always well received. One interest- 
ing episode, however, in his career at York has hitherto remained 
obscure. It has long been known that he owed his first appoint- 
ments in the church at York to his rich and powerful uncle, Jaques 
Sterne, the Archdeacon of Cleveland. It has been known, too, 
that there soon arose between uncle and nephew a hot quarrel 
which never quite subsided. Concerning the origin of the quarrel 
the author of “Tristram Shandy” remarked that it was owing to 
his refusal to write political articles for his uncle in the news- 
papers. “I. . . detested,” he added, “such dirty work: thinking 
it beneath me.” Mr. Curtis has discovered a number of these 
contributions to the newspapers, with the assistance of which he 
has been able to draw a portrait of Laurence Sterne as a politician. 
The scene is York during and after the elections of 1741, which 
forced the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole as head of the gov- 
ernment. It was a violent and abusive contest between the two 
wings of the Whig party. The leading local newspaper, “The 
York Courant,” supported the candidates in opposition to Walpole, 
who were described as Tories. In general the clergy and country 
gentlemen were staunch defenders of the Walpole administra- 
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tion under the leadership of Jaques Sterne, who, Mr. Curtis has 
discovered, launched “The York Gazetteer,” with Laurence 
Sterne as the principal writer, perhaps as editor. Unfortunately 
only stray copies of this newspaper have as yet been uncovered; 
but Sterne’s part in the fray may be determined by “The York 
Courant,” of which there has recently become available a fairly 
complete file. Mr. Curtis gives seven of Sterne’s political articles, 
one of which was reprinted as a pamphlet. Though they do not 
add materially to Sterne’s reputation, they do display him as an 
astute politician. Sterne’s member for the county of York won, 
but the opposition elected a member for the city of York, whom 
in true Shandean style Sterne congratulated, asking pardon for 
“the abusive Gazetteers” he had written against so worthy a gen- 
tleman. Jaques Sterne could never forgive his nephew for what 
appeared to be “changing sides.” Altogether Mr. Curtis has re- 
stored, for the most part accurately, a lost chapter in the career 
of Laurence Sterne. 

Mr. Downs writes with unusual understanding of the course of 
English fiction and Richardson’s relation to it, with preliminary 
chapters on all that a reader needs to know about the novelist’s 
life and his friends and associates. Richardson’s art and style are 
in many ways so crude that one is inclined to overlook his great 
achievements. When he turned his eye from the externals of life 
to the life within he discovered the psychological novel. He was 
interested not so much in what his characters do as in the emo- 
tional effects of their conduct upon themselves and upon one 
another. Incident was thus subordinated to an emotional psy- 
chology. 

In spite of many differences, Hardy, Meredith, and James are 
in direct descent from Richardson. A reader becomes aware of 
this when, for instance, he brings into mental juxtaposition Cla- 
rissa Harlowe and Tess Durbeyfield, or Sir Charles Grandison and 
Sir Willoughby Patterne. Richardson never went so far as James 
in an attempt to render all the events of a novel as reflected in the 
consciousness of a single character. His art was less rigid than that. 
But the general effect of Richardson’s novels is essentially the 
same. As viewed in memory, “Pamela” and “Clarissa Harlowe” 
are the minds of the heroines made manifest. Likewise we have 
in Richardson “the stream of consciousness,” about which so much 
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is being said now. In the letters his characters write under the im- 
pulse of the moment, they display their thoughts, intentions, 
and emotions as they arise, perhaps more naturally than in the 
novels of Virginia Woolf, whose art is more restrained. After the 
lapse of nearly two centuries, Richardson remains in his prime 
qualities among the most modern of the moderns. 

Mr. Downs does not say just what I have said. But these ob- 
servations are in the tenor of his book. He rightly calls attention 


; to the unconsciousness of Richardson’s art. Nobody now cares a 


rap for Richardson’s morality, for his aim to give in his characters 
examples of right conduct in various walks of life. We see in his 
manner of depicting them what he never saw. They have an “un- 
intended excellence” by virtue of his analytic method. We smile 
when we read that Richardson hesitated to let Lovelace loose on 
the public for fear of a libertine’s influence upon young men, un- 
aware that he had drawn a portrait not of a Lucifer as he thought, 
but only of an “overgrown schoolboy.” It is because of his inad- 
vertent art that Richardson lives on and on. 
Cross 


GREEK SCULPTURE 


Tue ScULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS, by GisELA M. A. 
RicuTer, Yale University Press. 


Greek sculpture is the most familiar expression of Greek genius. 
Moreover, it shows most simply and obviously the virtues of the 
artistic point of view which we call classical. But, like the civiliza- 
tion which produced it, it is generally taken as a matter of course, 
and rarely understood. Nor is it easy to achieve understanding 
without becoming a specialist, for good critical writing about Greek 
art based upon general principles is hard to find. Considering the 
enormous amount of literature in the field, there is surprisingly 
little available to the average cultivated layman, who would like 
to know what the relation is between the crude and lumpish archaic 
“Apollos” and the miracle of Praxiteles. 

Miss Richter, the Curator of the Department of Classical Art 
at the Metropolitan Museum, has undertaken to present an analy- 
sis of Greek sculpture which shall make clear the technical and 
aesthetic problems confronting the artist, and the steps by which 
those problems were mastered. Her success is so conspicuous that 
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it is hard to speak of it with restraint, but, as one of the book’s most t 
satisfactory characteristics is its abundance of demonstration and I 
economy of ejaculation, we can do no better than to adopt the same 
tone, and set forth what the book is, assured that the enthusiasm of F 
its readers will need no stimulus from the reviewer. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the t 
sculpture, the second with the sculptors. There is a preliminary 
chapter on the historical background (accompanied by two maps) i 
and one on the general characteristics of Greek sculpture. Such ¢ 
condensed summaries are always dangerous, and these are not per- 
fect, but they are ably written, and very useful in this place as a 
guide to the principles and conditions which underlie the develop- ¥ 
ment of Hellenic art. The analysis proper begins with a chapter on 
the human figure, followed by similar discussions of the head and 
drapery. Supported by a wealth of illustration, the author shows 
how the artist conquered the difficulties of his medium, one after 
another, and finally matched his noble conception with adequate 
expression. Quite as important is the chapter on composition, offer- 
ing the clearest exposition of the subject known to the reviewer. 
Indeed, these four chapters, with the one on relief, would suffice 
to make the book great, in the true sense of that overworked adjec- 
tive. The section on technique is not less useful, though it demands 
less of the author. The reality of Greek excellence is vividly illus- 
trated by a comparison with Roman copies and modern forgeries. 

Part Two presents a conservative account of what is known 
about Greek sculptors. This consideration of personalities has 
wisely been excluded from the critical discussion of the art, as 
likely to obscure rather than assist. The separation results in an- 
other historical survey from a different point of view, supplement- 
ing and assuring the conclusions of the earlier chapters. Of course, 
it is not to be suggested that all the details of Miss Richter’s work 
will be universally acceptable or even that they will all be perma- 
nently valid. But the importance of the book transcends its details 
and will not grow less with time. 

There is one serious and surprising defect in the physical ar- 
rangement. There is no index to the illustrations! A list in the 
front there is, to be sure, but with no indication of where the fig- 
ures may be found, beyond their consecutive numbering. One must 
simply hunt to find each one, and, as there are 767 of them (some 
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being cuts in the text which break the sequence) this is a great an- 
noyance. For the four colored plates, opposite pages 92, 114, 116, 
220, one has not even the help of a defective sequence. Also there 
are anumber of false references to illustrations, some of them very 
puzzling. It is much to be regretted that a book of such calibre, 
both as to content and printing, should have its usefulness impaired 
by mere carelessness. One can only hope that this sumptuous and 
imperfect volume may be followed by a less costly edition, more 
convenient to use, for both the text and the splendid collection of 
illustrations ought to be in the hands of many more than this lim- 
ited edition can supply. 
AuFReD R. BELLINGER 


BLACK MAGIC 


Tue Macic Isxanp, dy W. B. Seasroox, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Sout oF THE Bantu, dy W. C. WitLoucuBy, Doubleday, Doran. 


“Tur Maaic Istanp” treats of Haiti in three aspects—first as a 
final stronghold of Voodoo worship; next as a black republic be- 
devilled by the Jim Crow attitude of U.S. Marines; lastly, as a 
place of enchanting natural beauty, with possibilities of strange, 
unexpected adventure. As to the primary aspect the author gath- 
ered first-hand information by his presence at the Voodoo rites, but 
he spoils much of his material by his exaggerated style and his 
dubious psychology. Thus from his yard-boy Louis at Port-au- 
Prince he learned that “we white strangers in this twentieth-cen- 
tury city, with our electric lights and motor cars, bridge games and 
cocktail parties, were surrounded by another world invisible, a 
world of marvels, miracles and wonders—a world in which the 
dead rose from their graves and walked, in which a man lay dying 
within shouting distance of my own house and from no mortal 
illness but because an old woman out in Leogane sat slowly un- 
winding the thread wrapped round a wooden doll made in his 
image.” 

Here is a form of black sorcery familiar to readers of a novel of 
New Orleans like “The Grandissimes.” It may be that Voodoo 
magic, as the author contends, is pragmatically effective; but when 
he adds that a counter charm protected him among the people in 
the mountains because he believed in it, he is confusing pragmatism 
with the will to believe. This is but the fringe of Voodooism; the 
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real heart of it lay in such ceremonies as the Petro sacrifice when the 
slaying of a bull signified “the old riddle of the dying god made 
carnate and sacrificed miraculously to appease his own bloody god- 
head”—whatever that means. But the author is not only obscure 
but hysterical; when the Petro sacrifice is followed by the danse 
Congo he moralizes on the affair as follows: “Lasciviousness be- 
came lust, which is a cleaner thing, and neurotic excitement became 
authentic ecstasy, the ‘divine frenzy’ of the ancients. There is 
nothing so stupid and pathetic as an orgy that doesn’t quite come 
off. Perhaps there is a deep mystical truth in the saying attributed 
to a much-misunderstood voice, ‘Whatever ye do, do it in My 
name.’ Perhaps if we mixed a little true sacrificial blood in our 
synthetic cocktails and flavored them prayerfully with holy fire, 
our night clubs would be more orgiastically successful and become 
sacred as temples were in the days of Priapus and Aphrodite.” 

As psychology this book is misleading; as sociology it is sugges- 
tive. It tells how the American High Commission, with its resident 
Marine Corps—its colonels, majors, wives, and machine guns—its 
civilian treaty experts and technicians borrowed from the Navy— 
has introduced a number of constructive changes in the social-eco- 
nomic life of Haiti. But the most interesting and pervasive of the 
American innovations is the belated lesson in race-consciousness 
which we have been at pains to teach the Haitian upper classes. 
For these urban Haitians had somehow forgotten that “God in His 
infinite wisdom had intended the negroes to remain always an in- 
ferior race.” What are the feelings of the upper class natives 
towards the American Commission can be imagined. As one of 
them expressed it: “The Americans have taught us a lot of things. 
Among other things they have taught us that we are niggers. You 
see, we really didn’t know that before. We thought we were 
negroes.” This makes a highly interesting chapter in the history of 
racial friction. 

The last part of this book is especially interesting for lovers of 
the picaresque and the improbable, with its descriptions of moun- 
tain explorations and its strange tales of a beach comber who was a 
scientist in disguise, of a native village which fooled the American 
medical corps, and finally of a top-sergeant, a farmer boy from 
Pennsylvania, who rose to be the white king of a remote tropical 
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In marked contrast to Seabrook’s volume is Willoughby’s “The 
Soul of the Bantu.” While the former tries to put romance about 
the ridiculous, the latter’s aim is to show that “a sympathetic study 
of the magico-religious practices and beliefs of the Bantu tribe of 
Africa” can be utilized in the conversion of such tribes to Chris- 
tianity. The book has a limited appeal; it will be read chiefly by 
those interested in foreign missions; but to many such it will be 
a piece of news that early Christianity was in large measure dis- 
guised paganism. This thesis is, of course, familiar to the modern 
scholar-missionary, who has outgrown the old narrow point of view 
of an early eighteenth-century divine like Conyers Middleton, 
who wrote his “Letter from Rome, showing an exact Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism.” But that in the new apologetics 
Christianity is vindicated because it can accommodate itself to 
popular belief, Professor Willoughby makes clear in his very il- 
luminating chapter entitled “Trappings of Paganism.” 

Professor Willoughby tells us that his volume deals only with 
ancestor worship and that he hopes, if it pays the cost of produc- 
tion, to issue a second volume, much of it already written, on na- 
ture worship, high gods, the Supreme Being, taboo, and magic. I 
suggest that in the meanwhile a book condensed from both the 
completed and the uncompleted volume might defray the cost of 
publication. At any rate, it would offer a valuable handbook for 
students of comparative religion, since “The Soul of the Bantu” 
is marked not only by sound matter but by a finished form—wit- 
ness such a brilliant phrase as this: “The heart is a hiding-place for 
exiles from the brain.” 

WooppripcE RILEY 


THE NATURALIST AND THE LAY READER 


InstincT AND INTELLIGENCE, Sy R. W. G. Hincston, Macmillan Co. 
BeneaTH Tropic Seas, dy Beese, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A Naturauist aT THE SeasHorE, Crowper, Century Co. 


Tue task of writing a popular book on Nature or her problems 
is by no means an easy one. The reading public, at least, its wider 
circle, is not sufficiently acquainted with or interested in science 
to appreciate a strictly scientific treatment of the subject, how- 
ever popular, and even of the few who are, very few indeed are 
conversant with scientific terminology. The publisher and with 
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him the author are forced either to limit their circle of readers or 
to inject into the subject of the book elements which have nothing 
to do with science or even with Nature as such, but which make 
the book more readable for the multitude by coming down to their 
level and only for the sake of effect occasionally scaring them by 
five-syllable Latin or Greek names. 

Major Hingston, who is already well known for his studies of 
Nature in the Himalayas, in Hindustan, and in the Baghdad 
Oasis, has wisely chosen the first course for his popular presenta- 
tion of the problem of “Instinct and Intelligence.” The plan is 
admirably conceived and executed. The material is purposely lim- 
ited to insects and spiders, with whose life and behavior the author 
is well acquainted at first hand and through the published works 
of others. The subject is clearly delimited, skilfully arranged and 
presented in a simple and yet interesting manner. No flowers of 
speech, no autobiographical allusions, no effusions of sentiment for 
the sake of the sentiment itself! He states the problem from the 
outset as being, indeed, a very old one. “Are the lower animals 
blind creatures of impulse or are they rational beings?” The whole 
book is devoted to an attempt to give a clear answer to that ques- 
tion. To give such an answer it is necessary to present the subject 
in all its diverse aspects. Consequently each chapter gives ex- 
amples illustrating its particular object and ascending gradually 
from most perfect and rigid instincts to acts of intelligence. This, 
in truth, is the best way of approaching a problem which has irrec- 
oncilable defenders on both sides. The reader is first acquainted 
with the inflexibility of instinct and the advantages derived by the 
animal from this quality, or “the wisdom of instinct” as the au- 
thor appropriately calls it. Then follows a discussion of the dis- 
advantages of such inflexibility, or “the folly of instinct.” Next 
in line are its limitations, errors, and variability, and this leads 
naturally to the beginnings of intelligence and then to its highest 
development in social insects, such as ants and wasps. But in- 
telligence presupposes learning and learning requires mem- 
ory; so these are next dealt with. In view of the conclusions 
at which the author arrives at the end of the book, the chapter on 
memory is both too brief and somewhat unsatisfactory. None 
denies at present that adult insects possess memory. Indeed, one 
could multiply evidence in this respect almost indefinitely. But if 
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one accepts as the author does, “that instinct began in a reasoned 
act,” that the act tended to lose the reasoning element and to 
become more and more unconscious” and finally “became auto- 
matic—in other words . . . instinctive,” then the reader is right 
in expecting first to be presented with proof that memory derived 
from experience in one stage of the life of an insect may be car- 
ried on to and made use of in another stage of the same life— 
that the experience of the caterpillar is not forgotten by the but- 
terfly, or that the experience of the adult parent lingers as 
memory in the growing mind of her young. Until such proof is 
furnished, the origin of instincts must remain a riddle. That does 
not preclude, however, the possibility that animals may possess 
limited intelligence which they display along with instinct, and 
that the difference between man and animal, as Hingston for- 
cibly puts it, “is a difference not in kind. It is a difference in im- 
mense degree.” On the whole, even the evidence showing in- 
telligence in insects is not sufficiently extensive, nor convincing 
beyond dispute. Nevertheless, we have to be truly thankful to 
Major Hingston for putting into our hands a book which brings 
together in such ordered form most of the evidence extant on the 
subject. 

Mr. Beebe, as usual, has chosen the way of greater popularity. 
The poet-romancer in him has gradually but effectively pushed 
the naturalist into the background. A master of English, he gives 
a vivid picture of color, motion, and variety beneath tropic seas; 
but the picture lacks in purpose, plan, and unity, and gives little 
information on life in the waters. Not one problem is raised, not 
a single question is asked. Moreover, the picture is too drawn 
out; Mr. Beebe himself got the feeling that he was becoming 
stale. So the last two chapters are devoted to birds, although the 
subtitle of the book calls it “A record of diving among the coral 
reefs of Haiti.” The book would have been better without them. 
Especially the chapter entitled “The New Study of Birds” is 
anything but a new study and has nothing to do with either the sea 
or the tropics. Some of the illustrations, however, are really ad- 
mirable and do a great deal to fill, to some extent, the want of 
facts and interpretation. Perhaps they will help some reader to 
visualize, if not to understand, animal life. 

Mr. Crowder chose a compromise between the two courses, and, 
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like all compromises, his book falls short of the others, both as 
a Nature study and as a literary essay. Like Beebe, he, too, does 
not escape the curse of autobiographic anecdotes and allusions 
which have nothing whatsoever to do with the subject and are 
calculated merely to stimulate the interest of the reader. The 
reproduction of pictures, especially of colored ones, is very ex- 
pensive, and Crowder’s book would be an extravagance even at 
half price—it costs $10.00. Nevertheless, most of the pictures 
are excellent, and much of the information is interesting, if not 
new. The book should be useful collateral reading for students in 
a general biology course. 
ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH WITCHCRAFT 


WitcucraFt 1n anp New Encianp, 4y G. L. Kitrrepce, Harvard 
University Press. 


Proressor KirrrepcE describes witchcraft in old and New Eng- 
land from the earliest times to the eighteenth century and dis- 
cusses such topics as image magic, treasure-trove, and haunted 
houses. Three of his earlier essays, here reprinted, have, in part, 
done this; and with fifteen new chapters they fill out a unified and 
continuous story. It is a story told with the grace and skill that the 
author has acquired in years of patient study. Connections are 
traced from place to place, from family to family, with meticulous 
care; argument follows argument in imposing order. The book 
must impress every reader by its weight and learning, but cannot 
satisfy any who look beyond the brilliance of the author’s technique 
to the cogency of his argument. 

The chief failings may be illustrated by an examination of the 
treatment given to James I. “Common fame,” says the author, 
“makes James I a sinister figure in the history of English witch- 
craft.” He does not trouble to tell us that the authoritative history 
of witchcraft in England (1911) gave a picture of James more 
favorable than that. He tilts at “common opinion.” For example, 
he wishes to show James’s relation to the witch-persecuting statute 
of 1604. He explains that a bill was first brought into the House 
of Lords and was there considered, amended in committee, and 
passed ; next, that it went through the same procedure in the Com- 
mons. We are told of the attitude of some of the committee men 
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towards witchcraft, and a guess is made at their action regarding 
the bill. Finally, the conclusion is drawn that responsibility for the 
bill must rest with Parliament and that James may go free. But at 
the outset of this inquiry any novice historian of parliamentary 

rocedure in James’s reign might have told our author that bills 
which had their first reading in the Lords were almost certain to 
have been sponsored by the king and his council; and might have 
suggested that to settle his doubts he look for the manuscript of 
the bill. We are assured that, in any case, the statute was no more 
severe than an earlier one. “The substitution of death for life im- 
prisonment as the penalty . . . can hardly be called an increase in 
severity... . . The appalling state of the prisons is notorious; . . . 
the change from life sentence to hanging was rather mercy than 
rigor.” After more of this sober reasoning comes the verdict: “The 
defendant is acquitted by the facts.” The chapter’s two hundred 
and thirty-third footnote is finished, the machine comes to rest, 
and there appears before us human, comical James, set upon a 
pedestal and clad in white. 

It is not prejudice that leads the author along the wrong path 
but a tendency to get lost in the brushwood and a want of intel- 
lectual sympathy. In the last of all his footnotes he comments upon 
twenty-one theses, or generalizations concerning the history of 
witchcraft that he has set forth; “I let them stand,” he says, “as 
they were originally printed (in 1907), except with regard to a 
detail in the fifteenth thesis, for I have never seen any reason to 
modify them further.” Dare any partner in the co-operative ven- 
ture of scholarship make such a boast? 

F. G. MarcHam 


VICTORIAN AMERICANS 


Birrer Bierce, dy C. Harttey Grattan, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
HerMaAN dy Lewis Mumrorp, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


One error in Mr. Mumford’s analysis of the relations between 
Herman Melville and Nathaniel Hawthorne may perhaps sym- 
bolize the type of fault which casts the only shadow upon this able 
study of the great novelist. This is the assertion that Hawthorne in 
his story of “Ethan Brand” depicts Melville; and even that the 
language of Brand echoes that of Captain Ahab in “Moby Dick.” 
This is an old and stubborn ghost but it has been recently and 
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finally laid to rest by Mr. Randall Stewart, a student of the note- 
books and tales of Hawthorne. He has shown that “Ethan Brand” 
first appeared in “The Boston Museum” for January 5, 1850. 
Thus its composition must have antedated both the acquaintance of 
Melville with Hawthorne and the writing of “Moby Dick.” Haw- 
thorne’s story of the man who committed the unpardonable sin was 
a culmination of a long interest in this problem, and was uninflu- 
enced in any way by Herman Melville. No one will fasten ona 
slip of, this kind, or dwell on its implications, but the suggestion of 
such inaccuracies, the imaginative use of fiction as sources, the si- 
lence about authorities for important statements, must injure the 
reputation of this work as a judicial pronouncement on the life of 
Melville. Yet this is ungracious, for Mr. Mumford has not aimed 
to write a definitive, documented biography. His book is criticism 
—criticism so penetrating that we can hardly doubt its basic accu- 
racy as a reproduction of the mind of Herman Melville. It affords 
a contrast with the competent work of Mr. Grattan, who in “Bitter 
Bierce” has “deliberately chosen to be exceedingly matter of fact”; 
analyzing twenty definite themes employed by Bierce with critical 
judgments of each, his study is a sensible and solid performance. 

In episode after episode of Melville’s life, in book after book 
of his writing, Mr. Mumford brings into play his own powers of 
psychological dissection, leaving in nearly every instance verdicts 
which will both supplant and outlast conventional conceptions. He 
is too excited. “Moby Dick” does not outrank, during the last three 
centuries, as many masterpieces as Mr. Mumford declares; it 
hardly “belongs,” as he asserts, “with the ‘Divine Comedy’ and 
‘Hamlet.’ ” Yet the total effect of this brilliant criticism is to re- 
emphasize the conviction of Melville’s greatness, not merely in 
America, but in what Matthew Arnold was wont to call the fed- 
erated literatures. 

“Herman Melville,” then, should be read as a long critical es- 
say, always imaginative, and often poetical, The book has a “Pro- 
logue” and an “Epilogue,” and chapter captions suggesting the 
troubled drama of Melville’s life. On this there is eloquent com- 
mentary and apostrophe from Mr. Mumford, and in “The Tar- 
tarus of Authors” a transmutation of one of Melville’s rare jour- 
nals into a species of play which ends: “Exit Herman Melville 
pondering his future.” In fact, there exists a distinct influence of 
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the style of the “biographee” upon his new biographer; a fusion 
of the novelist and the critic which creates a tone quite unlike, I 
think, in its beauty that of any other modern biography. Like Mel- 
ville) Mr. Mumford pauses to brood over life, to follow, like 
him, down the trackless paths of metaphysics, and like him, to be- 
wail the triumphs of Philistia. Perhaps for these very reasons it is 
an extraordinary and stimulating book. 

Yet the substantial value of this biography I find to be less in 
these probings into Melville’s life, for which the materials, as Mr. 
Mumford himself says, are scanty, than in the appliance of his 
analytical method to the writings themselves. Thus the chapter 
called “Troubled Footsteps” is less significant than that on 
“Typee.” It is a memorable service on the part of Mr. Mumford 
to American literature to grapple with “Pierre,” with “Israel Pot- 
ter,” and with “Clarel,” and to place them for the first time in 
perspective in the history of our fiction and poetry. Yet more 
memorable is the service rendered in the chapter on “Moby Dick,” 
the “parable of the mystery of evil and the accidental malice of 
the universe.” Here Mr. Mumford is at his best. He summarizes 
clearly the complex book; he defines the characters anew not only 
of Ahab but of Starbuck and Stubb; and he surveys the various 
allegorical interpretations of the novel. Then he offers his own, 
noting that “Moby Dick” is one of the first great mythologies of 
modern life, a pioneer in using wisely the new materials of this 
nineteenth-century world, such as exploration and science. In this 
chapter of remarkable condensation he debates the elements of 
Melville’s spiritual adventure. It is a chapter, like others in the 
book, born of a broad culture, and it is easily the most remarkable 
analysis of Melville’s genius at the height of its power. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


AESTHETICS FOR ARTISTS 


ScientiFic Metuop 1n Agstuetics, dy THomas Munro, W. W. Norton & 
Co. 


Booxs on aesthetics are seldom written for artists, but this one 
which aims at a reform in the study of this fashionable subject 
may be, indirectly, of considerable importance to them. The ar- 
tist, if he is not openly hostile, holding aesthetics to be, at best, 
a poor substitute for those intuitive promptings no good artist can 
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be without, is apt to have accepted some theory become to him 2 
creed not to be questioned; or he may be one of those astute prof- 
teers, recently described by Virgil Barker, who manufacture the- 
ories carefully adjusted to suit the work they are putting on the 
market. But aesthetics is no longer only an exercise in speculation; 
it has fallen into the public domain, and the professional artist 
cannot ignore an instrument which, however imperfect, is being 
used to decide whether pictures are good or bad. 

For this premature use of a study none of whose propositions 
has been proved—or, for that matter, shown to be provable—art 
critics, rather than aestheticians, are to blame. Given the equalities, 
real and conventional, of a democracy, the problem of authority 
is an acute one for them, and they show an increasing anxiety that 
their judgments should derive from argument instead of from 
the fiat of superior taste. Under the pen of the critic, the often 
tentative speculations of aesthetics become more substantial— 
almost laws; and laws altogether they are when cited by a critic’s 
disciples as authority for their preferences in art. Scientific aes- 
thetics will have also this problem of authority. A part of its in- 
vestigations will attempt to define the unprejudiced aesthetic ex- 
perience of the average man. What, however, is the importance of 
this element in that fortuitous conflict of unpredictable influences 
which determines what good taste for a given moment shall be? 
In art the “minority” leaders always have the largest following; 
and in deciding what is the best, we are embarrassed by the knowl- 
edge that the best is something less than that when we have too 
much of it. Obviously, there are matters here not to be decided 
by empirical science. Even those who show the greatest confidence 
in the aesthetic “fact,” who do not hesitate to consider such frag- 
ments of a picture as the direction of lines or the balance of spaces 
and give them independent values, often argue, for example, that 
art should be “an expression of our own times,” a contention no 
more purely aesthetic than the claim that art should uplift hu- 
manity or glorify church or state. Professor Munro has foreseen 
all of these objections, and if he has not met them all “de face,” 
he has outflanked them effectively: instead of attempting to give 
to art criticism a standard for its judgments, he proposes, for ex- 
ample, that the mass of writings on art be subjected to a review 
conducted in the scientific spirit, thus assuring the aesthetics labo- 
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ratory an unlimited supply of white mice of the most varied in- 
heritance and infected in advance with every sort of distemper. 
In his pages, scientific aesthetics appears as something of rare and 
distant beauty, while the speculative variety is an every-day 
product of considerable practical value, but uninspiring. This, no 
doubt, is as it should be; but those who like to confuse science with 


| the least spiritual of its applications, may feel that their favorite 


province has been invaded. 
OrvitLe Hovucuron PEets 


THE TWO FRONTIERS 


Tue SoUTHERN FRonTIER, 1670-1732, dy VERNER W. Crane, Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 

Tue AMERICAN INpIAN Frontier, Sy CuristiE MacLeop, A. A. 
Knopf. 


Tue complete history of the American frontier can never be writ- 
ten. Floating line as it was, separating the continent of the aborigi- 
nes from the encroaching cabins of the colonial farmers, with 
the projections of discovery, religion, trade, and disease now ad- 
vancing and now swinging back for a time, its progress was relent- 
less and decisive. From the side of the white conqueror the history 
israpidly becoming clearer. There is a record to be studied, and the 
diligence of many of our younger historians has been directed into 
the working out of the details of the advance. One day we may 
know enough to know how it all happened. 

But from the side of the Indian the story can never be told ex- 
cept by inference, conjecture, and guess. The Indian left no written 
archive. The few recorded sources that survive come down through 
historical conduits that taint the evidence. Some white man has 
done the recording, and where bad faith has not perverted the 
meaning, ignorance in translation has too often lessened the relia- 
bility. The fragments of material things upon which the archaeolo- 
gist relies, and the conclusions which the social anthropologist 
works out, suggest, indeed, a noble story of the Indian. But we 
can never know it in enough accredited detail to set it beside the 
story of the white pioneer, and make the frontier picture complete. 

Professor Crane and Professor MacLeod have produced admi- 
rable testimony to what can be done, and what cannot. The one re- 
lates in documented detail the process by which the arrowhead of 
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English penetration forced its way down the Atlantic seacoast and 
in between the rival spheres of France and Spain. The other 2. 
tempts to show the Indian frontier as it receded to the West. 

The limited objectives of Professor Crane are realizable and 
realized. He takes up the story when Lord Godolphin’s treaty of 
1670 confirmed but did not describe the respective possessions of 
England and Spain in North America. For half a century after 
this there was contest and intrigue for the stabilization of a bound- 
ary somewhere between Charles Town and St. Augustine; and 
France, dropping down the Mississippi Valley into the fight, 
brought the third European contestant for the lands of the Chero- 
kee and Creek. The disadvantages of a proprietary like Carolina 
in a war of empires was revealed in this competition; the English 
crown took it over in 1729; and three years later the tale that 
Professor Crane tells comes to an end in a happy conjunction of 
profit and empire, when the humble debtors of England were ex- 
posed to relief upon the southern march of Georgia. The story is 
vivid, documented, and definitive. 

Professor MacLeod has set himself the larger task, without 
suggesting that perhaps it cannot be accomplished. He traces, from 
white men’s evidence, the relations of the Indians of North 
America with the invaders. With wide anthropological reference, 
he describes the cultures of the various tribes; basing his argument 
upon a conviction that prior to the white man the Indians had popv- 
lated the continent as densely as was possible for their retarded 
culture. He suggests a native population of three million Indians 
north of Mexico, hard working and agricultural, until demoralized 
by horses and alcohol, by the Anglo-American recognition of tribal 
sovereignty instead of a system of forced labor, and by the rascality 
of the traders whom he moderately describes as the scum of the 
earth. Through forced labor, he maintains, the aborigines could 
have been protected while adjusting themselves to a new cultural 
level; and he cites as proof of this the fact that while the Indians 
diminished the negro slaves multiplied. He makes room in 2 
crowded volume for a chapter on the experiences of England with 
Celtic frontiers in Ireland and Scotland, just as she was getting 
ready for the adventure in America. He pays his respects to the 
“solemn myths about the New England Separatists”; to the 
“biased and uncritical nonsense” of H. H. Bancroft; to the “vi- 
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: cious balderdash” of Schoolcraft; to the “smug satisfaction” of the 


Senate Committee on Indian Affairs; to the “meaningless non- 
sense” of Paxson. His work has real values for its own sake; and 
even more as indicating the difficulties which any definitive his- 
torian of the Indian frontier will have to surmount. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


JOHN WESLEY 


Tue Lorp’s Horseman, dy Umpnrey Century Co. 
Joun Westey, dy Arnotp Lunn, Dial Press. 
Joun Westey, dy Asram Lipsxy, Simon & Schuster. 


Writinc on John Wesley is no longer a matter of bringing out 
new bodies of data. His “Works,” his “Journal,” and selections 
from his diaries and letters have been published in good critical 
editions; and the Rev. John Simon’s heavy volumes now marshal 
in detail what is known of his place and work in early Methodism. 
But there is still room for interpretive studies of the man and the 
movement, and special aspects of both. The three books here re- 
viewed are studies of the man—‘portraits” for the general 
reader. 

The figure of Wesley himself comes out most plainly in Um- 
phrey Lee’s book. Despite its florid title, “The Lord’s Horse- 
man” is written with competence and poise that bespeak long, 
thorough study. The author prefers to produce an effect by skil- 
ful drawing and composition rather than by splashing on color. A 
complete picture, clearly seen, is his concern from beginning to 
end: both incident and comment are steadily subordinated to the 
task of delineating the man John Wesley, body and mind, as a 
coherent, understandable whole. To that end, description and nar- 
rative are chiefly employed, rather than didactic commentary. 
“The little indomitable man” is displayed in the midst of the 
crowding events that filled his eighty-eight years, with only the 
turn of a phrase here and there to remind one of the author’s 
presence. He is present, none the less, with a firm hand on the 
story at every stage. Confusing details are steadily excluded, and 
the stream is kept flowing clear and straight, from the parsonage at 
Epworth in the fen country through Oxford and Georgia and the 
Moravian communities of London and the Continent; and from 
Kingswood collieries through the length and breadth of industrial 
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England, over which Wesley plodded on horseback during forty 
itinerant years, in all weathers and in spite of all hindrances, 
founding the Methodist societies that remade much of English 
life. The book deals frankly and calmly with the neurotic love 
affairs that would have ruled or ruined a less strenuous saint. 
They have their place in the picture. But the author makes it plain 
that in them, no less than in all the warfare, comradeship, plain 
speaking, and many-sided toil that made up the rest of his life, 
Wesley remained his inimitable self: his ready affections height- 
ened and focussed, his methodical mind, even when most har- 
assed, arranging patiently the pros and cons of his passion. A 
succinct, plausible account is given of his forays into various fields 
of secular thought: history, medicine, natural philosophy, politics, 
In particular, the puzzling volte face in his attitude towards the 
seceding American colonies seems satisfactorily explained. This 
portrait, in short, is the work of a skilful draughtsman who, by 
dint of some over-simplification, presents a clear, intelligible pic- 
ture, in good prose. 

Mr. Lunn’s taste is less sober. He enjoys playing up incidents, 
heightening colors, and injecting himself vigorously into the pic- 
ture from time to time. Masses of detailed material which Mr. 
Lee omitted, to gain clarity, he puts in to gain vividness. Most of 
these details are implied in Lee’s narrative, but some of them— 
the sermon on Hell, the Wilkes affair—would fit into it less hap- 
pily. It was, in fact, somewhat too clear and coherent. Mr. Lunn’s 
account, on the other hand, by underscoring episodes and persons, 
one after another, each largely for its own sake, has made it diff- 
cult for the reader to perceive either Wesley or his work as a 
whole. Particular incidents are depicted with liveliness and imagi- 
native comprehension, especially those that lend themselves to a 
romantic treatment; but often enough their bearing on the total 
pattern is not clearly brought out. For this failure to integrate his 
materials on their own level, the author has, perhaps, tried to atone 
by a running commentary in the first person. This is confined at 
times to a mere pointing up of the story, with an occasional nod 
or aside to the reader; but now and again it breaks out in pages of 
invective and argument. Not content with trying to paint Wesley, 
the artist has put himself in, too, as a norm by which Wesley may 
conveniently be judged. The book, on the whole, is genially writ- 
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ten, with a perceptible concern for literary manner; and if at times 
its vivacity is overdone, it is nevertheless a pleasant book to read. 

Mr. Lipsky’s work is not a portrait but an amateur dissection. 
The author has sought to present a popularized analytic study in 
terms of motives and conditioning factors. The work is done in 
good spirit, but without a thorough acquaintance with the field of 
study. Not only is the author naive about the history of Christian 
thought in general, but his knowledge of the literature on Wesley 
and Methodism is superficial and incomplete. Even his knowl- 
edge of the psychology involved, if one may judge from the 
text and the motley list of sources, is meagre and amateurish. The 
one book which most thoroughly covers this ground, S. G. 
Dimond’s “The Psychology of the Methodist Revival,” he ap- 
parently does not know. Mr. Lipsky’s volume is written in lively 
fashion, with many shrewd comments and occasional passages of 
genuine insight, but it is not a portrait, nor a competent psycho- 
logical study. 

Rosert L. CatHoun 


A NEW APPRAISAL OF THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION 

Tue Sumerians, by C. Leonarp Oxford University Press. 
Wiruin the last century excavators and decipherers, working in 
the fascinating field of archaeology, have succeeded in changing 
what were regarded as settled conclusions concerning human de- 
velopment. Among recovered treasures of ruined cities those of 
Ur in southern Mesopotamia have recently caused much shifting 
of opinion as to cultural origins. Under the efficient direction of 
Mr. Woolley the débris of this ancient site, in conjunction with 
that of a smaller one nearby, has been examined during repeated 
campaigns of excavation. Much remains to be done in order that 
the task may be brought to a completion, but surprising revela- 
tions of early Sumerian life have already resulted. History’s hori- 
zon has been enlarged and civilization’s main current has been 
traced to an older age. 

The volume under review represents Mr. Woolley’s interpre- 
tation of the réle played by the Sumerians in the lower part of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. With the acumen of a careful reasoner 
and the zest of a devoted archaeologist he marshals his facts lu- 
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cidly and, to a large extent, convincingly. Wider argumentative 
range and more persuasive plausibility are furnished by his utili- 
zation of data unearthed at other sites in Mesopotamia. An unex- 
pected perspective of antiquity stirs the mind as these fresh proofs 
of advanced society in a distant past are considered. The Su- 
merians have been credited with the invention of the style of 
writing known as cuneiform. Such an accomplishment, of inesti- 
mable worth in the preservation of ancient literature in various lan- 
guages, might be held sufficient to secure the glory of a people 
whose actual beginnings are still shrouded in mystery. However, 
additional attainments must be accorded them. In architecture, 
art, government, and religion they had achieved admirable initia- 
tive as far back as the middle of the fourth millennium .z.c. 

When one reflects that the Sumerians at this early period were 
already adept in the construction of arches and vaults, the origin 
of these contrivances in masonry can no longer be ascribed to the 
ingenuity of mankind several millennia later. Of equal signifi- 
cance is the fact that recessed panels as an exterior decorative de- 
vice were used with remarkable precision and pleasing effect by 
the Sumerians. In finished and superb works of art they rose to 
the heights of true genius and unexcelled skill. The wonder is 
that such perfection was reached more than five thousand years 
ago. Mr. Woolley appraises all these refinements of the Su- 
merians at their full value and associates with them correspond- 
ing progress in political and religious activities. He passes boldly 
to his conclusion with regard to the unsurpassed influence of these 
notable pioneers: “Their civilization, lighting up a world still 
plunged in primitive barbarism, was in the nature of a first cause.” 
Strong emphasis is placed upon “the importance of the debt which 
the modern world owes to this race so recently rescued from com- 
plete oblivion.” 

That the Sumerians were a unique factor in society’s unfolding 
in the alluvial region north of the Persian gulf is undeniable. 
However, to what extent there was an interplay of influence 
between them and the Semitic Akkadians is undecided. Further- 
more, the question as to which race preceded the other in occupy- 
ing southern Mesopotamia may be regarded as somewhat enig- 
matic. There are indications that a more primitive race has the 
right to priority. Mr. Woolley, basing his inferences partly upon 
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recovered examples of early painted pottery, believes that the 
Semites, although first on the scene from northwestern uplands 
and western deserts, were later conquered and largely swayed by 
the invading Sumerians who came from the south by way of the 
sea. It is his view that the resulting admixture of idealistic con- 
ceptions and standard modes of life became a stream of culture 
which flowed westward until it reached even the Greeks and the 
Romans, and thus it is to be adjudged the real foundation of civi- 
lization. How unequivocal this reconstruction of events should be 
depends upon future discoveries. Nevertheless, true recognition 
of Mr. Woolley’s magnificent contributions to our knowledge of 
the past need not be affected by this uncertainty with regard to the 
ultimate value of his theories. Sincere gratitude is due him for 
the production of a volume which is stimulating both as history 
and as literature. 
Raymonp Puitip DouGHERTY 


THE PHILIPPINES UNDER AMERICAN RULE 
Tue Puivippine Istanps, 6y W. Cameron Forses, 2 vo/s., Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
TueEsE two volumes, of some 1250 pages, are nothing less than an 
historical encyclopaedia of the Philippine Islands under American 
rule. They constitute the most comprehensive single work about 
the islands since the late Dean C. Worcester’s “The Philippines 
Past and Present” (1914) and C. B. Elliott’s two books published 
three years later. They possess the advantage, however, of bring- 
ing the story down to the end of General Leonard Wood’s ad- 
ministration. 

The author is eminently fitted for the large task he set himself, 
for he has been connected with the government of the islands, in 
high official capacity, both early in the history of American occu- 
pation, and again in more recent years. In 1904 he was appointed 
by President Roosevelt a member of the Philippine Commission, 
which in those days served as a legislature for the islands. He also 
acted as Secretary of Commerce and Police; in 1908 he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Governor, and in 1909 Governor-General—a posi- 
tion he held until his resignation in 1913. Eight years later, in asso- 
ciation with General Wood, he was sent by President Harding to 
make a comprehensive survey of conditions in the archipelago. Mr. 
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Forbes has had the privilege of acquaintance with most of thos: 
prominently identified with the administration of the islands dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, both Americans and Filipinos, and 
has called upon them for material and advice. No one is in a better 
position to know the Philippines and their problems, and probably 
no one else has had access to such varied and extensive sources of 
information. 

After a rapid survey of the geography, inhabitants, and early 
history of the islands, and some seventy pages devoted to the 
American occupation and pacification down to the termination of 
military government, there follow nine chapters which give an 
historical and descriptive account of the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment, and of the various administrative services. The rest of 
the text covers special topics such as the Moros, tribal peoples, 
church and state, and Philippine political parties, closing with six 
chapters of analysis and discussion of administration since the end 
of the Taft régime, with particular attention to government by the 
Filipinos and to the independence movement. The book is provided 
with a chronological table, 150 pages of appended documents, 
numerous illustrations, a bibliography, and an extensive index. 

Mr. Forbes feels a genuine satisfaction with the results of 
American administration in the Philippines as compared with the 
policy of other colonial powers in the Orient, but he never hesitates 
to criticise individual or general shortcomings when criticism is 
due. It is in our treatment of native labor, in the education of the 
masses, and in the attention paid to public health, that American 
achievement is outstanding, although there is still much to be ac- 
complished. But our lack of system in caring for dependencies, dis- 
tributing them haphazard among the Departments of War, Navy, 
Interior, and State, does not make for highest efficiency in govern- 
ment. And the lack of continuity of service contrasts unfavorably 
with British practice and the resulting high calibre of British ad- 
ministration in India. President McKinley’s instructions to the 
Taft Commission to treat the Philippine people “ ‘with the same 
courtesy and respect for their personal dignity which the people of 
the United States are accustomed to require from each other’. . . 
is,” says Mr. Forbes, “the key to the spirit in which America ap- 
proached her great task in the Philippine Islands.” 

Although Philippine political parties have united in the advo- 
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cacy of immediate and absolute independence, the author doubts 
whether this would be the mature judgment of the majority of the 
people if called upon to decide between absolute independence, a 
protected independence like that of Cuba, or some sort of dominion 
status. He has no doubts whatever about the innate capacity of the 
Filipino peoples, and in this he differs from several other Ameri- 
can writers familiar with the islands. In contrast, one should read 
Nicholas Roosevelt’s recent volume, “The Philippines, a Treasure 
and a Problem.” 

Mr. Forbes’s book, though not always exhilarating in style, is 
extraordinarily well documented, and is based upon the widest 
variety of sources, public and private. It endeavors to give a con- 
sensus of opinions upon the matters at issue, as well as the author’s 
private conclusions; and the attitude throughout is one of judicial 
detachment. As a work of reference, it is indispensable. 


C. H. Harine 


THE RHAPSODIES OF SWINBURNE 
SwinBURNE, dy SamuEL C. Cuew, Little, Brown & Co. 
ProFrEssor CHEW’s book is mainly devoted to critical interpreta- 
tion, to which pure biography is made subordinate. In presenting 
Swinburne from this angle, a scholar faces certain peculiar diffi- 
culties. The author of “Atalanta in Calydon” was certainly a 
great metrist; he may possibly have been a great poet; but he 
most emphatically was not a great personality. His mind was ab- 
sorbent rather than original; his emotions were excitable rather 
than noble; his character was neither very magnetic nor very 
manly. Despite his numerous rhapsodies on liberty, he clung 
through most of his life to the tutelage of some benevolent jailer. 
Despite touches of deep thought in some of his poems—thought 
that was invariably borrowed—we wonder whether he himself 
understood these appropriated profundities, whether he saw in 
them anything more than an excuse for sonorous rhythms. All 
research simply strengthens our original conception of him as the 
boyish Boanerges—awing the nations with his voice of thunder 
and never growing up. Now the careful study of such a writer’s 
mental world—of his sources, his inspirations, his reactions, his 
changes of heart—may be worth while; but it does not carry us 
very far. As long as we are convinced that his thoughts and 
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moods are superficial, we do not care greatly through what 
changes these superficialities pass. As long as we believe that the 
great charm of Swinburne’s verse is in its sound, we demand for 
our full enjoyment of it, not a commentator, but an elocutionist, 
Consequently, in justice to Professor Chew, we must remember 
that he is gleaning in a not very fruitful field. 

Making due allowance for these difficulties, we find his book 
worthy of praise. He has gathered a considerable body of inter- 
esting detail and presented it with clearness and judgment. Oc- 
casionally, as in other recent studies, we find the cream of the 
chapter, not rising to the top, but settling to the bottom and be- 
coming a footnote. The volume does not change materially our 
previous estimates, but unites them into a firmer and richer syn- 
thesis. It was a great comfort to me to find my old belief con- 
firmed that the conventional morality of Tennyson was con- 
fronted by Swinburne with an immorality equally conventional, 
equally drawn from books, equally untrue to life, and equally 
beautiful, in its exotic way, as a poetic bookworm’s dream. Half 
of this Victorian poetry about courtesans and cuckolds resolves 
itself into “The horns of elfland faintly sprouting,” and the 
wild outburst against Swinburne’s “indecency” was a tempest in 


an old maid’s teapot. Freperick E. Pierce 


THE MALADJUSTED CHILD 


Tue in America, 6y Wituiam I, THomas and Dororuy S. THomas, 
A. A. Knopf. 


Tuis book is the product of extensive study by the authors of the 
methods and case histories of a large number of institutions and 
agencies in the United States and Canada dealing with maladjusted 
children, coupled with an intimate knowledge of the literature 
concerning this engrossing and diversified topic. It is unique in its 
field. If evidence were hitherto lacking for the justification of 
classifying the present as “the century of the child,” it would be 
supplied by this bewildering array of material, revealing the vast 
effort, the uncounted organizations, and the brilliancy of invention 
and scholarship that are devoted to-day to the attempt to under- 
stand the problems of childhood, and to find the means of facilitat- 
ing the adjustment between the new generation and a complex and 
dynamic environment. 
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The book is primarily for experts and professionals. Much is 
taken for granted as to knowledge of technical terminology and 
familiarity with the nature of the typical problems involved and 
of traditional and conventional modes of procedure. In this respect 
even the title, alluring as it is, is somewhat misleading. This is not 
a study of the child but of methods of dealing with the child, and 
only the child who is in some sense unfortunate, at that. The abun- 
dant use of case material, wholly justified from the point of view 
of the expert, has a peculiar contradictory effect upon the layman. 
On the one hand, it supplies him with scores of “human interest 
stories” taken from real life, and so makes the book intensely en- 
gaging to dip into. On the other hand, these stories and the many 

uotations from writings of other investigators consume so much 
of the available space that they leave little room for the classifica- 
tion, critical analysis, and interpretation by the authors which 
would make the book instructive. One cannot escape the regret, in 
view of their high authority and competence, that they did not 
elect to “put a little more of themselves” into the volume. 

Part I, dealing with “Varieties of Maladjustment,” devotes, at 
a rough estimate, at least nine-tenths of the space to excerpts from 
case histories, and leaves the reader decidedly vague as to just what 
types of difficulty they illustrate. In like manner Parts II and III, 
entitled “Practical Programs” and “Programs,” whet the appetite 
for a more explicit exposition of the grounds upon which the seem- 
ingly implicit discrimination is based. 

However, books must have their limits, and it is perhaps cap- 
tious to criticise, even admiringly, the self-effacement of authors 
who must have been almost swamped by the bulk of material at 
their command. The book will remain for years a mine of informa- 
tion, suggestion, and guidance for those competent to use it. 


Henry Pratt FarrRcHILp 


RABELAIS THE HUMANIST 


Rasexais, by ANATOLE France, translated by Ernest Boyp, Henry Holt & 
Co. 


Tuis attractive volume, adorned with its distinguished names, 
promises an intellectual feast that the contents do not completely 
provide. Anatole France, whose pre-eminent characteristics are a 
cultured mind and harmonious style, should have been excellently 
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fitted to give us a striking portrait and effective exposition of the 
“siant of the sixteenth century,” with whose bold realism and un- 
fettered philosophy he had much in common. Anatole France ex- 
pounding Rabelais! It would be difficult to imagine a happier com- 
bination. Unfortunately neither the portrait nor the exposition 
comes up to our expectations. France seems to have been restrained 
by the conditions and limitations of his work; for these chapters 
are the re-working of a series of lectures delivered in Buenos Aires 
in 1909. The lectures, we are told by Mr. Boyd in the introduc- 
tion, met with a lukewarm reception; and though this book is ad- 
dressed, in its English version, to a different audience, it will prob- 
ably not be very enthusiastically received. We miss France’s subtle 
wit and musical phrase; we miss his penetrating irony, his cynical 
but illuminating revelations of human nature. His treatment of 
his subject lacks his usual literary appeal; it is, in an unfavorable 
sense, academic. 

On the other hand, if we have too little here of the genuine 
Anatole France, we have good measure of Rabelais. One of 
France’s principal aims was to strip the Rabelais figure of its leg- 
endary accoutrements. Rabelais is revealed, not as a great glutton 
and roisterer, prince of drunkards and king of buffoons, but as an 
earnest scholar and skilful physician, a man of almost universal 
knowledge, a humanist second to none of his time. In thus remov- 
ing the veil of accumulated falsehoods, in presenting Rabelais as a 
serious and sober man, who resorted to buffoonery and vulgarity 
only to conceal his bold ideas, France has followed in the foot- 
steps of Emile Faguet, whose essay on Rabelais likewise solves the 
riddle of his complex and baffling personality by affirming that the 
riddle exists only in the legends that obscure reality. 

A considerable part of the volume is composed of quotations 
from Rabelais’ “Gargantua” and “Pantagruel,” which show, above 
all, Rabelais the satirist and raconteur. They concern theories of 
education, royal ambition in warfare, attacks upon monks and 
monasteries, the state of learning in the sixteenth century, mockery 
of law courts, a trip to Hades, the praise of debts and debtors, at- 
tacks upon all sorts of superstitions and prophesying, the inter- 
minable attempt of Panurge to decide whether or not to marry, 
various anecdotes of the long journey in search of the Oracle of 
the Holy Bottle. In other words, the most famous passages of the 
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Five Books are related, and thus we have in accessible and pleasing 
form the cream of Rabelais’ humor and an introduction (though 
not more than that) to his encyclopaedic interest in all the major 
problems of his day. 

CuiFForp S. PARKER 


DOCTOR MIRABILIS 


Tue Opus Maysus or Rocer Bacon, translated by Ropert BELLE Burke; 
Tue CipHeR oF Rocer Bacon, 4y Wittiam Romaine Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 


A periop marked by the lively revival of interest in the Middle 
Ages which we have lately been experiencing could hardly abstain 
from inquiry into the extraordinary accomplishments and strange 
career of the great English Franciscan, Roger Bacon, the “Doctor 
Mirabilis.” Born about the date of the death of St. Francis of 
Assisi and dying about the time that Dante commenced the “Di- 
vine Comedy,” Bacon’s life was nearly coterminous with the 
thirteenth century—“the greatest of centuries,” as it has been 
nicknamed—and his intellectual grasp may be regarded as nearly 
coextensive with its largest range of speculation. Professor Burke’s 
translation of the “Opus Majus,” Bacon’s chief work, is faithful 
and readable. Bacon’s apologia for the spirit of inquiry, with 
which it opens, needs to be considered by everyone desirous of 
putting himself in the place of an enlightened Christian of the 
Middle Ages. The later sections, particularly those on geography, 
linguistics, and optics, are hardly less interestingly expressive of 
the conflict between quaint traditionalism and bold logic which 
went on in the best mediaeval minds. 

The remarkable volume prepared by Professor Kent from the 
posthumous papers of the late Professor Newbold, under the title 
of “The Cipher of Roger Bacon,” is not likely to receive a satis- 
factory judgment until the manuscript which it seeks to interpret 
has been more thoroughly examined by competent scholars. So 
far as appears, nothing approaching a first-hand study of the 
manuscript has been made, except by Mr. Voynich, its owner, who 
acquired it in 1912. Mr. Voynich ascribes it to the latter part of 
the thirteenth century by reason of “the vellum upon which it was 
written, the calligraphy, the drawings, and the pigments.” It 
would seem that the determination of date from “calligraphy” 
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must be particularly hazardous when dealing with a manuscript 
containing no alphabetic writing of the usual sort except a few 
words on the last page; while the other criteria demand extraor- 
dinary expert knowledge if they are to be used to establish 2 
date within half a century. 

Dr. Newbold used photostats of typical pages almost exclu- 
sively in his attempt to decipher the work, and this would at once 
arouse doubt of his results in view of his assumption that the 
cipher consists of microscopic symbols, illegible to the naked eye. 
It must be remembered that under a microscope the letters of or- 
dinary handwriting likewise resolve themselves into a series of 
separate curves, hooks, and dashes. In order to accept the validity 
of the elaborate system of biliteral ciphers upon which Professor 
Newbold’s interpretations are based, one must begin with a group 
of assumptions that stagger belief: in the first place, that Bacon 
not only possessed a practical microscope, but had some mechani- 
cal means of setting on paper these hundreds of thousands of in- 
finitesimal symbols whose separate character would appear only 
when magnified; second, that they are still definitely discernible 
even in a photographic reproduction of the page; and third, that 
Newbold, in the passage he has deciphered, has been able to iden- 
tify accurately each of the microscopic symbols in the sequence in 
which the writer intended them to be read, for the alleged bilit- 
eral alphabets depend absolutely upon the decipherer’s putting to- 
gether the right pairs of symbols. 

If we admit that some of the hypotheses upon which Dr. New- 
bold based his work seem quite impossible, and that the great 
variety of cipher equivalents he assumed would allow an ingenious 
person to make the alleged symbols read almost any message, it 
yet remains undeniable that five or six of the supposed messages 
from Bacon have a strange verisimilitude. Since Newbold’s sin- 
cerity seems unquestionable, the aptness of some of the interpreta- 
tions he arrived at must probably be ascribed to subconscious 
memory and involuntary imagination; and the clue to the revela- 
tions he thought he found in.the manuscripts should be sought in 
the mysteries of psychology. “The Cipher of Roger Bacon” is 2 
very interesting book, though it probably tells us little that 1s 


authentic about Bacon. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSICS 


GestaLt Psycuo.ocy, 6y Woircanc Koéuver, Horace Liveright. 
CoNTRIBUTIONS TO ANALYTICAL PsycHoLocy, Jy C. G. JuNG, translated by 
H. G. and C. F. Baynes, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


THE question, “What is the meaning of Gestalt psychology?” is 
asked many times by many people. Most of them want an answer 
in a few words, and they are sorely disappointed when such an 
answer is not forthcoming. But such an answer cannot be given. 
Whoever wishes to understand the meaning of this theory must 
not only, not even primarily, familiarize himself with new facts 
but must acquire a new way of approaching these facts and deal- 
ing with them. 

Kéhler’s new book, written especially for American readers, 
meets this urgent demand. It is a systematic introduction into the 
main principles of the Gestalt theory and their application in the 
most important fields of psychology. The book is both destructive 
and constructive. It tries to kill, once and for all, tacit assump- 
tions and avowed principles which in the author’s, and the re- 
viewer’s, opinion have blocked the progress of psychology and 
have made it a lifeless and shallow doctrine that is being con- 
demned or ignored by all those who are interested in the study of 
human behavior as it is outside the laboratory. In attacking the 
axioms and methods responsible for this sterility Kohler paves 
the way for the erection of new principles. 

The first chapter of the book, mainly epistemological, proves 
that behaviorism is bad philosophy. The second, “Psychology as 
a Young Science,” points out that, despite the likeness of their 
aims, differences exist between physics as an old science and psy- 
chology as one still in its infancy. These differences cannot be 
abolished by the psychologist’s aping the quantitative methods of 
physics. Instead Kéhler enounces a number of closely connected 
psycho-physical axioms, according to which the order and structure 
of direct experience have, he states, their counterpart in the order 
and structure of the underlying physiological processes. This prin- 
ciple, which is applied to many problems in the course of the book, 
allows, indeed forces, us to accept the data of our direct experience 
and to build explanatory physiological hypotheses which are not 
alien to the matter they are to explain but are dictated by the re- 
sults of our experiments. In the third chapter the author asserts 
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that “natural sensory experience itself is not determined locally, 
i.¢., that the properties of any one part of the field depend nor- 
mally upon the conditions given in the whole field, or, at least, in 
a large area of it”; and the next chapter, “Dynamics as opposed to 
Machine Theory,” elaborates this point. The introspectionist and 
the behaviorist explain all order in experience and behavior by in- 
herited and acquired arrangements which enforce order. But or. 
der of this kind, though typical of man-made machines, is not 
that most frequently found in nature. Here order arises from dy- 
namic interaction. The chapter discusses such interaction in phys- 
ics and its possibilities in the nervous system, and thereby ends 
the preparation for the development of the new psychology. 
After discussing “Sensory Organization” and “The Properties of 
Organized Wholes,” Kohler deals with “Behavior” as going be- 
yond sensory experience in the usual meaning. He begins by treat- 
ing the problem of the localization of our objective experience 
outside of ourselves in a way that is fundamental for the rest of 
the book: the Ego is introduced as a psychological object having 
its place in the same field as the other objects of direct experience. 
If this is so, then to expect my pen to be localized within “me” is 
equivalent to expecting it to be localized within the paper or the 
desk or any other object in the field. The second part of this chap- 
ter deals with the “you.” How is it that “I” understand “you”? 
I cannot reproduce Kéhler’s theory here, but must confine myself 
to saying that he rejects the traditional theories based on infer- 
ence by analogy and association. 

The last chapter, on “Insight,” crowns the book. It presents 
our actions as the result of the forces within the total psycho- 
physical field in its organization, and discusses insight as the ex- 
perienced counterpart of the forces which determine our actions. 
“A total field,” Kohler writes, “would be experienced without in- 
sight, if all its normal states, wholes, attitudes, etc., were simply 
given as a pattern, in which none was felt directly to ; depend upon 
any other and none to determine any other.” 

This brief outline cannot do justice to the wealth of the ques- 
tions treated in this volume, the ingenuity of the argument, the 
amount of experimental material used (which is taken from hv- 
man and animal psychology), and its scientific method, in the 
narrow meaning of the word as well as in a broader interpretation 
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of science itself, which cannot remain unaffected by this presenta- 
tion. The theory throughout the book is both psychological and 
physiological—physiological in the sense prescribed by physics as 
comprehended by an author who is a physicist as well as a psy- 
chologist. 

I cannot conceive of a reader who would enjoy Kéhler’s 
“Gestalt Psychology,” who would also like Jung’s book, “Con- 
tributions to Analytical Psychology”—and probably the converse 
would likewise be true. For whereas Kéhler uses physics as a 
physicist, Jung employs physical terms in a way which is based at 
best on vague and ill-fitting analogies. I may give one example 
from the first of this collection of essays, which is theoretically 
the most important and also by far the longest in the book. “Since 
our experience,” Jung writes, “is confined to relatively closed 
systems, We are never in the position to observe an absolute psy- 
chological entropy; but the more complete the isolation of the 
psychological system is, the more clearly is the phenomenon of 
entropy manifested. We can see this particularly well in those 
mental disturbances which are characterized by an extreme seclu- 
sion from the environment. The so-called ‘dulling of affect’ of 
dementia praecox, or schizophrenia, is to be understood as a phe- 
nomenon of entropy.” For the reviewer such sentences, like many 
others of a similar kind, remain meaningless. Although this 
rather sweeping criticism does not imply that I can agree with no 
single statement in the book, or find no positive or wholesome 
critical idea in it, I cannot regard it as a whole as a clear or strictly 
scientific contribution to its subject. 

K. Korrxa 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
ROBOTS OF LANGUAGE 


By Henry BELLAMANN 


HOSE who saw or read Capek’s sinister play “R.U.R.” will 

recall the robots, those artificial beings who were created in 
the infernal laboratories of the R.U.R. Company. Robots looked 
like people but were not. They were nerveless, bloodless, soul- 
less machines of many types but of single and terrifying efficiency. 
But after a while, robots of a higher type were required, and 
they were furnished with nerves. Then followed the debicle, 
The robots took possession of the world and destroyed the human 
race; man with his traditions, memories, and inheritances was re- 
placed by a factory product. 

A shadow of that gruesome play swept my mind recently ona 
train journey from Philadelphia to New York. Mile after mile, 
the eye-catching signboards of commerce flashed strange words at 
the travellers. These words had all the features of living mem- 
bers of language, but affected one with the same half-puzzling, 
half-embarrassing unease that seized people on their first meeting 
with the robots, for they were the manufactured words of trade— 
the names moulded in the pickling vat of the publicity writer, each 
designed to carry a special message with an exclusive efficiency. 
These words are the robots of language. Mile after mile, they 
went flowing by, making themselves into a stream of strange 
language that moved to the mechanical rhythm of the wheels. 
Then it was that fancy hinted a quaint presentiment of a fate 
threatening living language not unlike the terrifying finale of 
humanity in Capek’s “R.U.R.” 

Real language is alive, as the human race is alive; and its fea- 
tures are marked with the complexities of many blended currents. 
In it are the distilled experiences of the centuries. Its nerves and 
tissues quiver with sensitive adaptations to all the delicate neces- 
sities of its office—the breathing expression of the multiple shad- 
ings of thought. 
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Apparently the speed of modern life has exacted the impossible 
of the language that lives. As the machine replaces the effort of 
sinew and muscle, so these verbal fabrications take up the atro- 
cious burden of contemporary advertising. They flick out from the 
signboards with the violence of shell fire: Sheltex, Delco, Lux, 
Crisco, Flex-tex, Mazda, Keds, Gyplak, Socony, Jap-a-lac. They 
are the robots of language. These monsters have been com- 
pounded in the laboratories to exert a force and endure a strain not 
possible for the elastic structure and shrinking texture of words 
possessed of living nerves. Tanlac, Sanco, Arrowtex, Mazola, 
Havoline, Rexall, Muresco, Tepeco: they drive upon the attention 
with the relentless brutality of an array of howitzers. The infan- 
try and artillery of advertising are robots, and the grammar gov- 
erning this organization is misbegotten of an unholy union of 
headline and telegram. 

Like Capek’s robots, they are of varied types. Some are so like 
their real prototypes as to pass almost unnoticed. With lifelike 
features, wordlike sound, and actual linguistic functions, they as- 
sume the very manner of words, and are most deceptive: Car- 
bona, Valspar, Felstone, Rubifoam. Others are ghastly with the 
deformity of well-known syllables (Trublpruf, Dubl-duti), as 
though some sort of diabolical surgery had neatly joined an odd 
assortment of mutilated fragments. 

In Capek’s play purchasers of large quantities of laboring ro- 
bots knew them only by numbers. It was impossible otherwise to 
distinguish one from another. Uniformity in machines is amazing 
and leads to confusion. Hence locomotive engineers name their 
engines, laborers paint their wheelbarrows in individual colors, 
and field hands dub their hoes and shovels with affectionate cog- 
nomens. It would seem that economic confusion would result from 
words as like to one another as hoes and spades: Usco, Ansco, 
Apco, Nacto, Elco, Nesco, Crisco, Dresco. 

The robots are not to be confused with those new-born descend- 
ants of respectable Greek and Roman ancestors such as our fleet 
little errand boys and verbal bell-hops: telegraph, telegram, tele- 
phone, cablegram, and maybe dictaphone. The last one is discon- 
certingly like a robot with a growing nervous system that promises 
life of its own. But watch out for Sonoraphone, Protectograph, 
Protectometer, and the creakingly mechanical Heatrola. They are 
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the true robots, as are the twinlike pair, Kernerator and Kel- 
vinator, which have already achieved procreation in Kelvinative 
and Kerneration. 

But even among robots there is aristocracy. Some of the robot 
words achieve a kind of distinction and verisimilitude that prophe- 
sies a swift metamorphosis into the ranks of the living: Tarvia, 
Evinrude, Pyralin, Pianola, Ampico. Acquavelva and Vale- 
teria achieve a beauty of their own as do Truscon, Verticolor, Zu- 
pon, and Muresco. 

If the sustained figure of the robots did not serve so well, | 
might use the analogy of jazz. It is probable that slang is the 
jazz of language—a sort of sinister-barred product carelessly 
spawned by tongues of loose morals. Some of it, by virtue of 
natural talents, becomes respectable and finally enters society even 
as rhapsodies in blue, pink, and green are sometimes met with in 
Carnegie Hall. But the snap and crackle, the coggy sound of many 
of these robot words with their insistence on a few clear vocables 
framed in the buzz of “z’s” and the rattle of “x’s,” does sound 
jazzy. (The word “jazz” itself was a robot, but it has been gal- 
vanized into a byword.) Related to them are: Kleenex, Ozite, 
Aerolux, Uniflex, Mazola, Flextex, Fixit, and Laminex! 

I have only admiration for a few of these artifacts of language, 
ferret-like and deft, that slip into meanings with an extraordinary 
clearness, such as Daylo, and Keytainer. 

In certain divisions of our modern activity there has grown up 
a special language the words of which are not derived from living 
roots, but fabricated out and out—short, swift, stabbing syllables 
of amazing ugliness. If you wish to see how great the number of 
these words is, glance at the shelves of your nearest drug store. 

Anyone who loves language and who is able to trace an honored 
and honorable ancestry in its features must delight in seeing lan- 
guage grow. Growth is legitimate and admirable. But the invasion 
of the clacking robot words and their disconcerting habit of taking 
up the functions of word life is a bit horrible to contemplate. It 
is comforting to know that I shall be beyond hearing when some 
new machine at the bedside of a future generation will begin 
speaking (probably without the formality of a bell) and that it 
will rattle and scrape through something like this: Lemp, skex, 
vilcoadno riz-biz kett silco sutex, ziplap ednuco! 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 215 
IN REPLY TO MR. WARD 
By Lee Wi son Dopp 


AY I offer a few comments, appreciative and otherwise, on 

Mr. Henshaw Ward’s interesting and vigorous article 
“What is Knowledge?” in the Summer Yate Review? Mr. 
Ward was kind enough to refer to me therein as a “most humane 
and persuasive expounder of mysticism”; but however persuasive 
I may be, it is evident that I did not succeed in persuading Mr. 
Ward. And I am sorry; for there is no man it would give me more 
genuine satisfaction to persuade. However, it has been a fati- 
guing spring, and I do not feel wholly equal to the task just now. 

Mr. Ward makes in his article two very telling points which have 
somewhat disturbed me. He says: “The ordinary mystic conceives 
of knowledge as a fight. He feels some truth in his soul; he feels 
that his truth is impugned; he wants a duel.” This is a surprising 
assertion. I wish he had cited some examples of the thoroughly 
pugnacious mystic. He might possibly have cited Blake, who was 
a rather scornful person at times with a gift for sharp satire; yet 
even Blake was not chiefly occupied in fighting to make his per- 
sonal vision of truth prevail. On the contrary, his Prophetical 
Books were so private a matter, so obscure to all save himself, 
that his contemporaries agreed to call him mad. Harmlessly mad. 
They considered him no one’s enemy save his own. As for Emily 
Dickinson, to mention one other mystic and have done, she did 
not even write her odd little poems for publication. They were 
strictly personal transactions between herself and God. And I 
should have said myself, offhand, that this was rather the usual 
attitude of mystics. But perhaps I am thinking of extraordinary 
mystics and not of ordinary ones. 

It is Mr. Ward’s second point, however, which interests me 
more. He gently laughs mysticism out of court because—“The 
religions neutralize each other—of course. . . . The philosophies 
neutralize one another. We have it on the authority of James him- 
self that every philosophical system is cancelled out by other sys- 
tems . . . all knowledges that come from some region above the 
intellect kill one another.” _ 

In other words, if the Catholics are right, the Presbyterians are 
wrong, and vice versa. Granted—as to theological details; and 
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what of it? But may they not both, conceivably, be right in feeling 
that man is a creature with a more than mortal destiny, a creature 
not to be wholly explained, in due season, by a biochemical for- 
mula? As for Plato, say, versus Bertrand Russell—what of it 
again? Their ideas meet at few points, but they find, at the very 
lowest, common ground in their aspiration to establish “the good 
life” and affirm the spiritual dignity of man. No, Mr. Ward, this 
“humane totality” business is not so silly as you suppose. It is 
your own extreme care for truth (for fact, if you prefer) which 
leads you to your scorn of supernal assumptions. But why this ex- 
treme solicitude for facts? Why do you feel so strongly about 
them? Why, briefly, are you so jealous for the spiritual (or sub- 
stitute “mental” or “behavioristic”) integrity of man? Why will 
you, in this respect, be satisfied with nothing less than perfection? 
What will it matter when we are dead—or when the earth is 
dead? What, really, does it matter now? 

And, finally, you ask, “Where is the scientist who says that 
there is no spirit in the cosmos? What book or article asserts such 
a silly negative?” Oh, tut tut, Mr. Ward! What do you mean by 
an “assertion”? Is this one? 

“No one knows just how the idea of a soul or the supernatural 
started. It probably had its origin in the general laziness of man- 
kind.” 

Or is the man who wrote that not truly a “scientist”? 
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A UNIVERSITY PRESS 
COMES OF AGE 


the Yale University Press—its life was just beginning. 
When it was entering its "teens in 1920, a friend wrote 
of those days in retrospect: 

“The first quarters of the new Press were in a pigeonhole in 
abusy man’s desk, and this desk was in a busy office downtown 
in New York, one that had nothing to do with books except 
account books and grudged the Press even a pigeonhole. So 
the Press moved after a while to a building near Washington 
Square. There it had a whole room. It was only a little black 
cave of a room, but it was a great advance on one pigeonhole. 


“| sere tn YEARS ago was an exciting time for 
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The busy man who had started the Press couldn’t go up there 
often . . . but one of his family went and sat there. And she 
kept a record of all the Press’s work, in a ridiculous book, four 
by seven, with a thin cover that looked like butcher’s paper. 
This was the cash-book, ledger, order-book, shipping book, 
and general record, combined. She rushed down each morn- 
ing to see if the postman had shoved any mail through the 
slot in the door; and when some of it was orders she had to 
telephone downtown at once to announce them, because or- 
ders make you happy when you are starting a publishing busi- 
ness. One morning there was a splendid order for thirty-one 
books, and it took her all day to get them tied up and sent off 
and billed for.” 

Two of the first works published by the Yale University 
Press continued in demand for many years after it was founded 
in 1908—The Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and 
Colombia by Hiram Bingham, and The Beginnings of Gospel 
Story by Benjamin W. Bacon. And its entire staff consisted of 
the two who have been mentioned earlier and one office as- 
sistant. 


, | \O its founders, “to build up a Yale University Press 


seemed an exciting adventure, when they thought of 

all it might do for letters, and for scholars and scholar- 
ship. . . .” Year by year more and more of their plans were 
realized; and in November, 1919, at the time of his retirement 
from the direction of the affairs of the University, President 
Arthur T. Hadley wrote: “The thing on which I look back 
with most satisfaction in my whole administration is the de- 
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velopment of the publishing work of the University and the 
recognition it has obtained throughout the world. I regard The 
Yale Review and the Yale University Press as our best prod- 
ucts of the last twenty years.” 

In that year, a decade ago, the Press was publishing a general 
list of fifty-three books, and in addition was engaged in issuing 
The Chronicles of America, a comprehensive set of histories 
in fifty volumes that has since won nationwide recognition, 
and also The Yale Shakespeare in forty carefully edited vol- 
umes. The total number of titles comprised in its list at the end 
of 1919 was about 500; and in order to meet the requirements 
of a business that had become worldwide, the staff had grown. 
to include twenty-two persons. The center of activities had 
been shifted to New Haven, where after overcrowding the 
available space in a house at the corner of Elm and High 
Streets they were moved to an old wooden frame building on 
College Street. 


and for the Printing-Office which had been added to its 
organization, was established as a memorial to Lieu- 
tenant Earl Trumbull Williams, Yale rg10, by his mother, 
Mrs. Harriet T. Williams through the purchase of the historic 
brick house at the corner of Elm and Temple Streets, fronting 
on the Green, which was built about 1830 and formerly be- 
longed to Governor Ingersoll of Connecticut; and the gift of 
this in memory of her son whose portrait honors its entrance 
hallway. 
In its New Haven headquarters (there is also a large office 


| it a permanent home for the Yale University Press, 
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in New York), the work of the Press has continued steadily to 
expand. With the announcement of sixty volumes for this 
year, the list of all titles under its imprint has risen to 1140; 
and in order to take care of the various branches of its growing 
business the main ofhce staff has increased to nearly seventy. 
The Pageant of America, a unique pictorial history in fifteen 
volumes, has followed the earlier Chronicles of America. The 
set of The Yale Shakespeare has been completed, including 
a biographical study, Shakespeare of Stratford by Professor 
Tucker Brooke. The Chronicles of America Photoplays, based 
on the written Chronicles and carefully prepared under the 


“supervision of scholars asa pioneer experiment in visual educa- 


tion in the field of history, have been begun and have won 
widespread praise from school authorities and community 
leaders. The Press has become publisher of the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, edited by Professor James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia University, for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; of the annual Survey of 
American Foreign Relations, prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Howland, in charge of research for the Council on 
Foreign Relations of New York, and of other research pub- 
lications of the Council in the field of international affairs; 
of the series of volumes issued each year by the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Massachusetts; of various volumes 
issued for The Metroplitan Museum of Art in New York; 
and of the Cornell Studies in English and the Studies of the 
Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. The Press has also acquired and now publishes 
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The Yale Review, edited by Wilbur Cross, which at the begin- 
ning of its twenty-first year commands a secure reputation 
both at home and abroad as the leading American national 
quarterly. 


man,” wrote our friend in his account of the begin- 

nings of the Yale University Press. “Nothing else that 
he builds ever lasts. . . . And even the books that do not last 
long, penetrate their own times at least, sailing farther than 
Ulysses even dreamed of. . . . Any great university might well 
be proud to go into publishing. Indeed it is more appropriate 
for universities to do it than business men.” 

Of the two authors whose volumes were the first publica- 
tions of the Press, it is interesting to note, each has a new book 
coming out this autumn. One, by Senator Hiram Bingham, is 
the story of the expedition sent out by the National Geographic 
Society and Yale University, under his leadership, to Machu 
Picchu, a ruined city discovered in a remote and almost inac- 
cessible part of the Andes Mountains, which is believed to 
have been an important center of Inca culture. His account, 
fully illustrated, of the history brought to light in four months 
of intensive work there, is to be published in November for the 
National Geographic Society under the title Exploration and 
Excavation of Machu Picchu. 

A recent address by Professor Benjamin W. Bacon on Jona- 
than Edwards and Congregationalism is to be printed for the 
Connecticut Chapter of the Society of Colonial Dames. 


| = world of books is the most remarkable creation of 
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TRETCHERS:; The Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western 

Front is one of our forthcoming books in which we take a keen 
interest. The author, Frederick A. Pottle, now a member of the Yale 
Faculty, sets down his impressions of training as a member of a sur- 
gical station staff and of service in the field close to the front lines. In 
All Quiet on the Western Front, the story of German enlisted men in 
the World War which has so profoundly moved readers in Europe 
and America, occurs the sentence: “A hospital alone shows what war 
is.” In Stretchers this story is told in the words of a sensitive cultured 
American. We are confident that his book will take a leading place 
among the new interpretations of the War. 


LREADY we have had many expressions of appreciation of 
The Great Apes: A Study of Anthropoid Life (published late 
in August) by Robert M. Yerkes, Professor of Psychobiology at Yale 
University, and Ada W. Yerkes. This detailed study of the ways 
of life and behavior of the gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-outan 
comprises the results of years of observation by the authors. Hun- 
dreds of pictures of what might be called “monkeys in all moods” 
illustrate the volume in a fashion as fascinating to children as to 
grown-ups. In regard to their thesis, that while the great apes are im- 
pressively manlike they nevertheless differ so significantly from man 
that human life is dignified and exalted by the contrast, the authors 
comment: “As our knowledge and understanding of anthropoid life 
increases, so also our thankfulness that we are men.” The compre- 
hensive chapters constitute a significant new contribution to scientific 
knowledge, and at the same time the style and treatment make the 
subject attractive to general readers. 


ECOGNIZING the steady growth of American activity in in- 
ternational affairs, the Yale University Press announces this 
autumn important volumes dealing with the major problems of 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 
At the peace conference after the World War, delegates of the 
United States argued that the sum of damages to be paid by Germany 
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should be fixed definitely. Now ten years later this principle is em- 
bodied in the Young Plan, in which American codperation and in- 
fluence have played a leading part. We shall shortly publish, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations of New York, The Recovery of Ger- 
many by James W. Angell, Associate Professor of Economics in 
Columbia University. Representing the results of a year of investi- 
gation in Germany, the book marshals in clear form the main facts 
about the economic development of the nation since the War; evalu- 
ates its present position and its prospects, and includes an examina- 
tion of the state of the six largest German industries and of the ca- 
pacity of the country as a whole for trade and reparation payments. 

In Germany’s Domestic and Foreign Policies, to be published in 
November for the Williamstown Institute of Politics, Dr. Otto Hoet- 
zsch, Professor of History in the University of Berlin, tells why Ger- 
mans seek revision of the peace treaties, liberation of the occupied 
areas in the Rhineland, and alteration of the eastern frontiers with 
Poland. From the point of view of a leader of the conservative Na- 
tional People’s party, he estimates the situation of the Republic. 

The Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, who acted as chief of the dele- 
gation of the United States at the last Pan American Congress in 
Havana, has made in Pan American Peace Plans (recently published) 
an authoritative and complete statement of the results there achieved 
and their significance for inter-American relations. 

Ata time of controversy between China and Russia in Manchuria, 
there is a particular value in the explanation that Dr. Chao-Chu Wu, 
Minister from China to the United States, gives in The Nationalist 
Program for China (published in August) of the attitude of the 
leaders of the new Nanking Government. When he was its Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wu was responsible for the policy of sever- 
ing relations with the representatives of the Soviet Government in 
China, that prepared the way for the steps since taken by the Chinese 
to assert their interests in the zone of the Chinese-Eastern Railway. 

Nationalism, some political thinkers contend, is the almost per- 
sonal devil in international relations; and readers who like to be in- 
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telligent about world affairs will find Nationality: Its Nature and 
Problems, by Bernard Joseph (published in August) a work of un- 
usual merits. The author considers the tremendous influence of this 
sentiment upon men and its necessity to the good of the social order : 
and analyzes its expression in the characters of various peoples—in- 
cluding a thought-provoking chapter on Americans and the question 
whether they possess true nationality. 


RESIDENT HOOVER'S reorganization of the Indian Bureau 

and plan for reforms in the treatment of the Indians give special 
point to the account by Britton Davis of early dealings with the 
Apaches in The Truth about Geronimo (to be published in October), 
a substantial contribution to the history of white expansion in the 
West. A graduate of West Point in 1881, he was detailed as Assistant 
Chief of Staff to General George Crook, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, was assigned to supervision of the Apache Scouts, 
and had charge of Geronimo and the Chiricahua and Ojo Caliente 
Apaches when some of them left the reservation and started the 
“Geronimo Campaign” of 1885-86. 

“If some of the incidents strain your credulity,” Mr. Davis wrote 
when he sent in his manuscript, “I must plead that truth is often 
stranger than fiction. I am the last survivor of the only officers of our 
Army who actually lived among the Apaches and knew them as hu- 
man beings. . . . We found them to be pretty much as you and I.” 
His book, fully illustrated, presents for the first time a fair picture of 
the renowned Geronimo. 


STORY of another venture “off the reservation” in a quite dif- 

ferent field is embodied in High Finance in the Sixties: Chap- 

ters from the Early History of the Erie Railway (also to be published 

in October), edited with an introduction by Professor Frederick C. 

Hicks of the Yale School of Law. In this James J. Fisk, Daniel Drew, 

and other well-known figures of the period move through the story 
of the spectacular early financing of the Erie road. 
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